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DEDICATION. 



On the side of Mount Lebanon, as I sat in the 
cottage of my college friend Calhoun, he inquired, 
"Are your parents yet living?" I said "Yes," and 
then I turned to the window, looked out over the 
blue sea to the far West, and wept, as I thought 
how rich the treasure of parental love, surviving the 
peevishness of infancy, the waywardness of youth, the 
ingratitude of manhood; and now, when the children 
have gray hairs, going out after them as fresh and 
sweet as the breast of a young mother yearning over 
her first-bom. God of my &thers ! spare me to kiss 
the wrinkles of my parents yet again. The prayer 
was answered ; and 

TO MY FATHER AND MOTHER, 

WITH FILIAL REVERENCE AND LOVE, 

I DEDICATE THESE VOLUMES. 



PREFACE. 



If one of my readers should innocently suppose I 
had attempted to crowd Europe and the East into 
two such volumes as these, he will be happily dis- 
appointed. I have seized upon many of the most 
strikmg points of observation, characteristic of the 
lands I visited, given my impressions with frankness, 
freshness, and perfect freedom, taking the reader with 
me in my journey to share its excitements and pleas- 
ures, with none of its perils or pains. A thousand 
things have been left unsaid that were not by any 
means unseen. 

To tell the whole truth, to show my readers things 
as they are in the worlds of art and nature, public 
and social life, never violating the sacredness of the 
domestic circle, but faithftdly portraying the mSnners 
and customs of the people in every land I saw, this 
was my aim by the way, this has been my aim in 
preparing these volumes. 



IV PBEFACE. 

Mj jear abroad was one of almost unmingled en- 
jojment. Leaying home a wretched invalid, with 
hut a faint prospect of returning to a grave, I gath- 
ered health and strength with every month of traveL 
In every land, new friends or old ones gave me a glad 
greeting. Young and ardent companions hung on 
my steps, ministered to my wants with filial kindness, 
strengthened me in weakness, sheltered me in hours 
of danger, and endeared themselves to me by devotion 
never to be forgotten nor repaid. One of my travel- 
ling companions, J. J. Bankin, died in Florence, and I 
buried him there. Two of them, Chester N. Righter 
and George E. Hill, went abroad with me, and came 
back with me, sharing all my experiences, and, as I 
verily beUeve, mider aJl circumstances preferring my 
safety and comfort to their own. It is but a poor 
return I make them, to record their names on this 
introductory page, and to ask the reader to think 
of them as part and parcel of all the scenes through 
which he is led in these volumes. But not to them 
only, though chiefly, do I feel the sweet constraint 
of gratitude when I recall the memories of the 
year. To those kind friends, in every land, whose 
hospitality I enjoyed, as free as undeserved, I 
send with these sheets my thanks, and earnest hopes 
of meeting them at the end of another pilgrim- 
age. Here I could write their names and make 
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this a brilliant page, but thej are written on another 
tablet. 

If my friends at home and abroad shaU find in 
reading these pages but a small part of the pleasure 
that I have had in gathering the materials and arrang- 
ing them for their use, I shall be tempted to give them 
more from the same notes, which are far from being 
exhausted. 
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EUROPE AO THE EAST. 



CHAPTER L 

THE OUTWARD VOYAGE. 

lieaving Home — On the Sea — The Voyage — ^A Storm — ^A Wreck — 

A Man Overboard — ^Land. 

It was a sad hour, that last and parting one. For 
years my heart had yearned for this foreign tour, till 
at times I felt as if I must go or die. To see the 
world, to see the Old World, England and Italy, Egypt 
and the Holy Land, had grown to be a passion, and 
when it was at last determined that 1 should go, I lay 
awake all night for joy to think of it. But thinking 
of going was one thing, and going was another. Now 
that it was a real event in the very present, hot a 
fiiture joy, the romance of the thing faded, and the 
journey became an exile. To go as an invalid, ban- 
ished by the doctors, who had no more pills or pow- 
ders to bestow, to leave those dearer than life to find 
life afer, to look sickness and perhaps death in the 
face, among strangers in strange lands and seas, to 
embark on a voyage without the power to make ready 
for it, trusting to the kindness of others to prepare 
the way, while I lay passive waiting for the hour of 
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Parting. The puaengen. 

sepaxation, if all these were enough to excuse a man 
for sadness in his departure, they were mine. And 
when I left my bed at home for one on the good ship 
Devonshire, Captain Hovey, on the morning of April 
7, I had a load of lead in my bosom that weighed 
lieavily there. It was strange to me, as we gathered 
at the pier, to see that the rest of the passengers and 
their friends, who had assembled to the number of 
two or three hundred? were in as fine a flow of spirits 
as if they were going out for a yachting excursion in 
the bay. Health and gladness were in every face that 
met mine, and I would not say that I did not feel 
worse for seeing that others felt so much better. 

Yet it was a glad day : a fair, bland spring morn- 
ing, and love could not have asked a brighter smile 
of heaven for one who was going away. A host of 
friends gave me their last looks and words at the 
wharf, others went down the bay, and saw me safely 
in tlie narrow house, called by courtesy a state-room ; 
and there they left me, alone at sea. 

I went on deck and waved them one more adieu ; 
fancied I could catch their wafted prayers as they 
were borne back to the city, and then, for the first 
time, felt that the wide waters were between me and 
home. It was strange and trying. 

And now I began to look about among the passen- 
gers, and gradually to learn who was who. We had 
about thirty in the cabin, five of them clergymen, 
eight or ten ladies, and all disposed to make them- 
selves agreeable. A reasonable admixture of the grave 
and gay, the young and old, the witty and wise, made 
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Sea^ck. Sunrise. 

up as pleasant a party as will often be shut up in the 
same room for twenty days. We looked at each other, 
and we looked westward toward the shores we were 
leaving; the sun went down as we gazed, and the 
land and the light left us together. 

I went below, sea-sick. 

No, you were not sea-sick the first day ? 

Yes, I was sea-sick, and why should I not be ? I 
was ordered off for that very purpose, assured that it 
would do me good ; the best thing in the world for 
me, sure to cure me, and the worse the better ; why 
then, pray, should I not take the prescription as soon 
as I could get it? I did. And, as in other cases, when 
taken to be well shaken, I received it in the regular 
way, and submitted to it with the cheerftdness of a 
man who has his leg cut off to save his life. Hastily 
turning into my berth, I fell asleep, and the first night 
in my life at sea, slept soundly and sweetly till sun- 
rise. What a blessedness was that night's sleep to a 
wearied invalid! Refreshed, I rose and looked out 
of my port-hole window. The sun was just coming 
up from the sea in his chariot of gold, shedding such 
radiant glory from his glowing wheels as we never 
see on land. Afar on the waves his beams were dan- 
cing and flashing, spreading a heavenly lustre on its 
heaving bosom. And then away in the verge of vis- 
ion, just where the blue heavens come down to kiss 
the sea, a ship was coming in, her canvas ftdl spread, 
and white as the foam, now brilliant in the morning 
sun, she looked to me like a wide-winged messenger 
from the spirit world. It was beautiftd exceedingly ! 
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l,y\nu on <lM'k. Our o^itain. 



IJ^iii find 1i(i{m; were in it8 wings as it moved on the 
i'tivAi of the WfitctrH, and I tliouglit of Ilim who trod the 
svtivvM in a Htorm, and said to his fearful disciples, ^^It 
in 1, Im) not afraid/' 

^riie iif.xi day F lay around on the deck generally, 
wra|>|M*.d up in coats and blankets, kindly tended by 
old fri(*ndH and luiw, looking out on the ocean, which 
a iuH^ hrvv'M^ toHHcd about in the sunshine, the white 
(rrnntH (tiirling gayly, the waves now and then break- 
ing ov(^r tim Hliip, and giving us some idea of what 
Hiry could do if lot Iooho in their wrath and power. 
l''or !li(^ want of Honicthing to do, I studied the crew 
uiid tlu^ ro|H*H, and learned some things that day, sick 
an 1 wan. 

(!a])tain Hovey, of the Devonshire, is a capital offi- 
cii. Quiot an a lamb, but brave as a lion^ and never 
Hhu^piiig with more than one eye shut at a time; al- 
wiiyH attentlvo to liiH giu^sts, whom ho calls his fam- 
ily, but novor forgc^tful of his ship for an instant, he 
Hoctm^H order, diHcipIiiu^, cheerfulness, and a feeling 
of Hafoty. He had his match in a crew this time. The 
inOHt of otir sailors were shipped the morning we sail- 
(mI, and we wc^re not out of port before it was found 
that (^ight(MMi of the twenty-six had never been to sea 
before — and the most of them were drunk besides. It 
was a short btisiness to search through their chests 
for the rum, and to throw it overboard, making an 
ocean of grog. One night sobered the whole of them, 
and another day improved their acquaintance with the 
tlie lingo of the sea. 

The third day out we met the Kalamazoo^ from 
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Speaking a saU. Signals. A wreck. 

Liverpool to New York, and exchanged signals with 
her— r-the niode of conversation adopted at sea, and 
which will be perhaps as new to some of my readers 
as it was to me. Among ship-masters a system of 
flags has been agreed upon, representing the nine 
digits ; and a book has been prepared and printed, and 
every ship carries it, in which a host of questions and 
answers are set down opposite to various numbers. 
When one, two, three, or more flags are hoisted, one 
above the other, a distant vessel seeing them, the cap- 
tain instantly recognizes the signs of the numbers, and 
turning them up in his book, reads the question that 
is asked, and then hoists the flags that will give the 
numbers referring to the proper answer. A few years 
ago our Captain Hovey, with this same good ship 
Devonshire, bound from London to New York, de- 
scried a vessel in the distance with signals flying. He 
examined them with his glass, and read them as repre- 
senting the figures 1836. He turned to his book, and 
found the nunOiber to mean, " I am in great distress^ 
and want immediate assistance.'^'* He bore down upon 
her without delay, but the weather was so rough that 
he could not with safety bring his vessel alongside of 
her. She proved to be a steamer from England, which 
had sprung a leak ; the engine was at work pumping, 
but the water was gaining, and the vessel sinking. 
Signals were exchanged, and the captain of the steam- 
er abandoning all hope of being able to save his vessel 
and cargo, preparations were made to transfer his pas- 
sengers and crew to the Devonshire. This was to be 
done by means of small boats, which could not be 
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allowed to come near to the sides of either vessel, or 
they would be drawn under arid swamped. Such 
was the fate of one of the Devonshire's boats ; and 
four gallant seamen, and five of the steamer's passen- 
gers were lost. Into the boats the men and women 
were lowered by ropes around their waists, and hoist- 
ed in the same way like bales of cotton ; and some of 
the ladies were not unlike cotton bales, for being hin- 
dered from taking any thing with them but what might 
be on, they arrayed themselves in a dozen dresses — 
the ruling passion strong in death. Twelve hours the 
captain and his crew toiled through a stormy, wintry 
day ; and when the darkness of the night set in, and 
the last boat reached the ship with the steamer's cap- 
tain, they had the noble consciousness of knowing that 
tliey had saved one hundred and eighty-Jive of their 
fellow-beings from perishing in the waves. Captain 
Ilovey deserves a monument for his heroism and per- 
severance on this occasion ; and the few testimonials 
he received firom England and his own coimtry were 
but faint expressions of the sense which all right 
minds entertain of such noble deeds. 

The fourth day out was the Sabbath. But it was 
a stormy day, and few of the passengers were able to 
leave their berths. The ship roUed tremendously, and 
we began to have a taste of the sea. I heard a roar 
on deck as if the ship was boarded by pirates. The 
tramping of an army overhead, the shout of battle, and 
the clash of arms could not have been more fearfiil. 

• 

As I like to see what is going on, I crept out, and 
with the help of a fidend scaled the steps and reached 
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Olden. H^nshes for land. RolUng. 

1 — ^ 

the deck. They were takmg in sail, preparing for a 
storm. 

" Gew up the to'gallant sails — ^man the reef-tackles 
—haul in the weather brace — Slower away the yard," 
were the orders given in tones of harsh thunder, ring- 
ing above the rattling of the wind among the cordage, 
and answered by a prompt "Ay, ay, sir," between 
each order. Down comes the sail to the cap. " Haul 
out the reef-tackles," shouts the mate; "haul the 
huntlines up" (to spill the sail). " Lay aloft — ^put two 
reefe in the topsaiL Furl the top-gallant-sail before 
the men come down." Now the sail is reefed. " Man 
the halyards." The whole crew seize the rope and 
hoist the top-sail yards up again. "Belay. Haul 
taut the lee braces — ^lay the ropes up." These orders 
are given and executed with wonderful rapidity, and 
repeated at each of the three masts ; and in ten min- 
utes from the time they commenced the operation, the 
ship was in complete trim for a storm. And through 
the whole of that long, dismal Sunday, we had the 
rain, and hail, and wind, with such pitching, rolling, 
and roaring, as made us wish with Paul and his com- 
pany for the land. 

Sie omnes. Scarcely a passenger was able to be 
about this whole day. But the longest day has a 
night, and the greatest blow blows out the soonest. 
Night came, and with it rest. This was strange to 
me. I had thought of the dangers of the deep, and 
had supposed that the trial of them would disturb the 
repose of the night, making it a time of terror, not of 
sleep. But the sense of fear never came. It was a 
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jny, rvf^ m flearsdcoe^ m Ibok (lor nm. iBie deep aa 
wril wh#:ti hmbed izun thry Ji» I;7TEur £1^ a sleepiiig 
){UrU ill the ibizl : m oe cwcse id •xcl i:&e waves, and 
tli^i ffiutly let ficwTL inia I3e xoHifv? •gfcibe aea ; and 
w\ntti the boixr of rest came, ic was^ «veL «vieet to lie 
<lown and hft rocked to &eex> anii o susKsmt dreams. 
Hrjffn^s jftiTS a^j. a strxrz^r -^ane zr2c 3ix <?&e in. Xew 
Yfftk^ and said tLai Le bid .rsime i;^ ntH me an indr- 
ik'jit in hiii H& ti:ia:i Tvz?:t ^rrsergsg inf. **More than 
ftjTty yeaj3 agCk." siSi ifc. — I ira? str^g in a packet, 
whi^ a storm onerr^xik iisl sue ^ 5is T>:4ea»e we were 
giving up all ^kis^ Ax iJie iifdpn cc cou danger and 
djMtreaa, a jc^aztg and lieaaaifiil ircnxUhZi sxepped out 
crf her state-rcxoik acnd said tc> ik« — * Ix God^s hands 
we are as satt cm the ^lea as on the IsdiL* The remark 
wan so gentlj azid confidinghr madfw xhat we leodred 
it as if fiom heaven, and ^ere cabned. That hidj 
Ixscame your mcxther^ ^^ and I h&ve l^lesded her for 
licr wofdii a tJKWUMavl lirnifts thoogib I hxve neTer seen 
linr since*** 

Krrmi this time onward we had deJightfiil weather ; 

ilui IwMlih of aU on board was rest<»^ and their 

Hhuwly \if(9jffritm in the voyage was the daily report. 

^ *ii« i\tiy was rerjr much as another; every evening 

'fHfi lis pliiESures in the cabin, and every day its 

'^Hiiisdiinimis on deck« Like one great &mily, each 

i<(Mili'j|mti«^| his sliarc to the common fond of entertain- 

"Muif, n^iiij timihi'ir ivw?k went by lazily, very lazily 

'•Mliuiil^ ),i,^ ^(1)1 ^Q kindly and pleasantly that none 

I HM mmiummI SfMti^A at. mt was a 
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Songs in the cabin. Ba-union. 

*' Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the sea and sky." 

The Rev. Mr. Crane, of Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
preached a sermon on deck. The grouping was pic- 
turesque and striking, as the company gathered around 
the speaker, the ladies sitting near him; here and 
there a stout seaman leaning; the steerage passen- 
gers in the background, the sails flapping above, the 
blue sea rolling beneath us, and the bluer sky bend- 
ing over us. In the evening we gathered again in 
the cabin, and I spoke to them. After the service 
was over we sang old familiar hymns, making the 
timbers of the Devonshire ring with the chorus to 
such great words as " The voice of free grace" — 

*^ Hallelujah to the Lamb who hath purchased our pardon. 
We'll praise him again when we pass over Jordan.** 

I have never heard a hymn given with better effect, 
nor under more fitting circumstances, than the " Star 
of Bethlehem," as it was sung — 

'* Once on the raging seas I rode, 

The storm was loud, the night was dark. 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 
The wind that tossed my foundering bark. 

" Deep horror then my vitals froze. 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 
When su^3&nly a star arose. 
It was the star of Bethlehem.** 

One of the charms of this Sabbath's services was 
found in the delightful union of Christians of all names 
in the sacred pleasures of the day. Here we had mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and the American Epis- 
copal Church, Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 



TJ. jLLJi'.'Pi. Axi th: hast. 

-• aid St 



Cua^«)aiiiuiiaii&ic. an*.: ihosr ^Ji^ bore sc distmetiye 
jLuuii*.. uu: wtrrv cauii: oaseeiuier iameil Jseuxirr in "die 
Mvi'biii^. aiic: lu* ^^xpressioi- c: sstiEUuaiax: and ^tiy 
YiAr tsanjc:^: au'.. universal. Tjk- enec: iraf> iuq^rpy in 
aoeiiiiiiatiiij: tip. comuaiiT. and ever aitei ' uaul tiiere 
war civ'jjuediv jtiiypL o: tjie lamiiy leeiixi^ parading the 
i^jii].- txiai. iiac bt^j. iterceirec beiOK;. I am sure that 
Uitv Villi 'u«. no: r:\.w.ii. ionronei.. and tiiai all united in 
till. v<iKi. witi. waici. tiK aa^ closed, tba: 'vpemiinii all 
iji^^ a^ii. UL tiK otijer sidt o: Jordan. 

'J'iiUfi cije«^riiv auci rapidiv tiie phip and the time 
#»jA?d oii. I>aj4' l'olic»wtrc day witL so little varieiv of 
iiacidciit air TC' aHurc smaL niatrer for record. Imt con- 
btaiitlv Wiugiuf nev leelincs- o:' iieahii and strengiih 
to tla: iu>'alid. aiid new ior ti. the fouI as it looked 
out Oil tjue ever-ciuuigiiig. ne^er-resti-ng lioBoni of the 
doe|; Uue tiea. I Lad some I'isioiiB oa it when I was 
iiurc that Niagara was not it& egnal in l^eanrr. majes- 
ty Siiid j>owex : wiken it reflected more of the glorr 
mid gi'cattMiiiug of it<5 Maier than anv other of Hig 
woA'kjB ; when the sense of the dreadfiolness of an an- 
giy (jijd, niA the love of Him who Tocks his children 
to aliusy in a storui, came over me as it never did on 
tfolid grouiijd. 

ihiwaid we were rushing through the water, thir- 
(L'L'ii duya li'Oin New York^ with £iir skies and winds, 
vviiun tuiddiihly ilia barometer began to sink, and so 
I'MuiLlly '*<' ^> iL'uve no doulit tliat a gale was coming 
ii^. \t »>^*u there id nothing which gives a landsman 
H tiUii^ uW'H I't' I he jiowiT there in in knowledge, than 
^Mf-ll It |U'i:ili»:niMi HgHiuiit itll tlin cvidcnccs of sense. 
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Lost his reckoning. ' Mountain vaves. 

He sees and hears nothing around him that indicates 
a change of weather ; he feels nothing ; but there the 
mercury in the tube is falling, and the skillful seaman 
knows that there is danger in the wind. He has time 
to prepare for it. Leisurely but steadily and fimdy 
he takes in sail, clews up closely all that it is not safe 
to carry, and having every man at his post, he calmly 
waits the coming storm. 

It did come. The clear sky was soon overcast : the 
feir wind increased to a breeze, and then a gale : the 
rain poured : the ship was driven on her way with the 
speed of a racer ; for as if we were not to be hindered, 
all our blows came from the west to bear us onward 
to our destined port. A vessel that we had seen toss- 
ing and pitching in the distance bore down upon us, 
displaying signals, which we read by the book as ask- 
ing us for the longitude. She was a Norwegian brig, 
and had been at sea for three months ; as she was now 
coming on the coast, the captain wished to compare 
his longitude with ours, and it was a pleasing evidence 
of the correctness of nautical science that the variation 
was not more than five miles. This conversation by 
signals at the distance of half a mile having been con- 
eluded, she bore on, and we had a grand opportunity 
of seeing a ship in a storm, as we could in our own 
only imagine how we must appear to another. The 
waves were running, as the poets say, mountain high : 
a bold figure. Captain Hovey says they are never 
more than thirty-two feet above the level of the sea, 
but the valley between may be as much below, so that 
the mountain is only about sixty feet high. • Yet it is 
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A pill*. Ftjini^ 

a sight that blends the sublime and the beautiftil, when 
a ptoud ship is borne liigh in air on the crest of one 
of these liquid hills, and quivering there for a moment, 
as if afraid to plunge, then gently but majesticallj 
glides away into the vale. Often we could see only 
the top of her masts, and in a few seconds of time she 
would rise as if she were leaving the sea and about 
to tiy in mid air ; only to sink again to be lost to view. 
The wind now changed so as to throw us over on our 
quarter, and it was impossible to keep footing. for a 
moment on the deck. Every thing not lashed would 
be tlirown to the bulwarks. Yet even in such a time, 
it was pleasant to take refuge in the quarter-boat, 
hanging oft* the ship's side and swinging evenly, and 
there to watch the raging ocean, lashed into ftuy, and 
revealing in every rolling wave such views of the 
grandeur of the sea as I had never enjoyed. Had 
this wind been in our teeth, not a rag of sail would 
have been left on the poles. But it is now the sailor's 
delight, and ours. I sat up till midnight, &iscinated 
by the scene, and then went below and fell asleep. At 
four o'clock a wave broke on the deck with such tre- 
mendous power, that it seemed to me the sky must 
have fallen. It was like a mass of molten lead precip- 
itated suddenly upon the roof The gale was now at 
its height. We could carry but little sail, yet with 
this we were flying on, ten, twelve, perhaps fourteen 
miles an hour. Few of the passengers slept this night. 
Some of them were sea^-sick again. But the good ship 
rode on so gladly and steadily, as rejoicing in the stout 
breeze that filled her sails and bore her so triumphantly. 
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BnUettn. Land lio ! A tine 

it was a joy to see her, and to feel her as she sprung 
from wave to wave, anxious to ride over them and show 
her speed and power. 

The whole day was one of great excitement. At 
twelve o'clock the captain put up a bulletin announ- 
cing that at half past six, if this wind continued, we 
should see land ! The breeze grew stronger and the 
excitement gretrter. At six o'clock I was standing by 
his side at the bows, and looking off to our left, I saw 
the white spray rising, and instantly knew that the 
breakers were there. He gave me the glass, and it 
brou^t the land to my eyes: the Scilly Isles were in 
sight, and we were soon under their lee. By ten 
o'clock we saw the Lizard light off Land's End, and 
before twelve we were under the coast of England. 
This was on Friday : less than filBteen days from the 
time we saw our native shores the father-land was in 
sight ! One of the finest passages ever made across 
the Atkntic ! We never changed the course of the 
ship from continent to continent, but as Columbus 
steered due west to run aground as soon as he could, 
80 we put out for the east, and without tacking or 
lying to, and without one single hour of head-wind, 
but with constant &voring breezes, we were wafted 
over the sea, and the voyage was a pleasure trip from 
land to land. 

Saturday was one of those beautiM days that are 
rare on sea or land. The gale was over, and a steady 
breeze was taking us along the coast. Ships were 
coming in and leaving port ; we had communication 
with shore by the pilot-boats tliat boarded us now. 
Vol. L— B 
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A new pfinee. Man oreriMMii. 

We heard that a new prince was bom in England, and 
thuB a new obstacle thrown in the way of the sac* 
cession of the Ilouse of Hanover. In the course of 
the night we should reach Portsmouth and go ashore 
in the morning. The full moon rose on the sea, and 
hung out from the sky like a silver globe. The ship 
was sailing well under a fair breeze, and we walked 
the deck in the enjoyment of one of the most delightfiil 
evenings. One after another of the passengers went 
below, and a few only of the yoimger and more romantic 
remained to look out on the waves reflecting the beams 
of the moon, now riding far up in the heavens. It was 
nearly midnight when the cry shot through the ship, 
piercing every ear and heart — "A MAN overboakd!" 
Except the cry of fire, no sound on ship is more ter- 
rible. For days you have been thinking every time 
you looked over into the deep tlirough which the ship 
is rusliing, of tlic helpless and hopeless fete of him who 
shall be cast into the sea ; and when the fearful word 
is given, in that tone of mingled fear and pain which 
the fact extorts, there is a sinking of the heart, as if 
each one had a friend now perishing. Mr. Moore, the 
second mate, had an assistant in the ship's carpenter, 
who had acted as a seaman during the passage, as we 
had a miserable crew. He was a fine-looking young 
man, and the only one of all the men who had inter- 
ested the passengers. He had been down in my state- 
room, and told me something of his history. His pa- 
rents were in Holland, and he was on his way to visit 
them. A young woman was on board, to whom he 
'''''as to be married in May, and they were to return to 
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The poor feUow. Mr. Moore. ffldp abont 

America to spend their days. His manners were very- 
gentle, and he looked to me and spoke as if he had left 
the comforts of home, and had entered a life for which 
he was not formed. My heart had gone ont to him, 
and in return for some acts of kindness he had done to 
me, I was thinking what present I should make him 
before going ashore, when, at the instant, the shout 
was made, and this noble fellow, the pride of the men, 
was struggling in the pitiless waters. Mr. Moore was 
near him, and had given an order to bear off the boom 
firom the side of the ship— this man stepped over the 
bulwarks, pushed against the boom, the topping-lift 
gave way, and he pitched forward, head first, into the 
sea. The^hip shot by him in a moment. Nothing 
thrown over could reach, him. His cries of agony 
came up, cutting the heart, oh, so bitterly, that it would 
have been a mercy to be deaf The mate, with admira- 
ble promptness, gave the orders to put the ship about. 
** Ready about. Luff round. Hard lee. Tacks and 
sheets, main top-sail haul: let go and hauL" Then 
he leaped into the boat and cried, *' Put the helm hard 
down. Lower away the quarter boat." Never shall 
I forget the look of the mate, as he screamed " ^ve 
me a knife — ^A KNIFE !" and taking one from a sailor, 
he passed it through the ropes. " In men, in" — and 
four stout fellows leaped in with him, and down it 
went upon the ocean, a little shell of a thing, sent forth 
to seek and to save that which was lost. I wanted to 
go with them, and as they struck out into the deep, 
under that ftdl moon, at midnight, to look for a drown- 
ing brother, I felt that their errand was noble though 
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Seeking the loit The return. G«im. 

none of them should live to tread the deck agam. 
Then we gathered on the stem of the ship, and looked 
out into the night and the sea to watch the event. It 
was light enough to see that tears were falling Heait on 
the cheeks of some in that anxious group. Some of 
us prayed. It was aU we could do. The little boat 
was soon out of sight. We could hear the shouts they 
sent up to reach, if it might be so, the ear of the 
"strong swimmer in his agony," and then all waa 
silent, save the wind among the cordage, and the heavy 
flapping of the sails as the ship lay to. A dark spot 
rose on the wave : the flash of the dripping oars in the 
moonlight met the eye, and we knew they were com* 
ing. The mate was soon seen standing af, the helm. 
Our impatience would not brook delay, and we sent 
out the cry " All well ?" Our hearts stood still for 
the answer ; a half spoken " No" murmured along the 
waters, and we knew that the brave fellow was among 
the dead. So suddenly — so fearfully ! To be swept 
from among us, in the midst of life and hope. There 
were many, many tears of sympathy that night, and 
when I went below and strove to sleep, the vision of 
a feUow-being struggling in the billows around me, 
drove slumber from my eyelids ; and when it did come, 
the vision remained among my dreams. 

Our voyage closed at daylight. We were in Ports- 
mouth harbor when we rose in the morning. A British 
man-of-war was coming in as I came on deck. She 
made a great circuit roimd us, and fixed a salute for 
the admiral of the port. We were at liberty to take 
the salute as in honor of our arrival 
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As this line of packets only tonches here to land 
passengers, we were taken off in a small boat and set 
ashore in a pouring rain. A dreary, dismal time we 
had. But we got through much sooner than we ex- 
pected, and at ten o'clock on the 24th of April wo 
were landed on the wharf at Portsmouth. 




CHAPTER IL 

FIBST NIGHT IN ENGLAND. 

The Custom-house — ^The Parish Church and Church-yard — ^Hotel — 
Turned out of my Boom — Sleej^g in a Garret — Portsmouth. 

It was good to plant one's foot on the solid ground 
after crossing 3000 miles of treacherous sea, and much 
as I loved old ocean, and rejoiced in the winds and 
waves that had us in charge, it was better to be on 
the bosom of mother earth, and to have a roof over 
my head and a bed on which to lie. 

We went in company — some twenty-five passen- 
gers — ^to the same hotel in Portsmouth, and returned 
to the Custom-house at an appointed time for our 
baggage, which had to be examined by the officers. 
We hear much of the annoyance to which travellers 
are subjected at the British Custom-house, and I was 
prepared for delay and vexation. But the examina- 
tion was a mere matter of form ; the officers were very 
polite — ^made the slightest possible overhaiding of the 
luggage ; a small library of books, English, French, 
and American, was exposed when my trunk was open- 
ed, but not a book was touched, and no questions 
asked. I remarked to one of the officers that such 
courtesy was not what we had been taught to expect, 
and it would be a pleasure for me to speak of it in my 
own coimtry. He took his card firom his pocket and 
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— ^ — ^ 

* The old church. Chorch-yanL Epitaphi. 

desired me to send it back to him by any of my friends 
who should be visiting England, and they would be 
treated as I had been. 

It was Sunday, and we went to church. And a 
noble, venerable, and remarkable house it was, the 
parish church, on which the moss of six centuries has 
gathered, and around it the graves of many successive 
generations. We walked among the tombs, and I 
copied some of the old epitaphs, one for its quaintness, 
thus: 

** Here lies a careful, loving wife, 
A tender nursing mother ; 
A neighbor free from brawls and strife, 
A pattern for all other." 

Now that was a good wife, I have not a doubt, and I 
am sorry I did not bring away her name, to give her 
the benefit of an obituary notice. And here is a coup- 
let, to my taste exquisite; it is neatly turned, and 
comes to a climax of beauty : 

*^ Grace made thee lovely and admired by all, 
And sure since grace adorned thee, Gloiy shall.*' 

A large congregation worshipped in this fine old church, 
and with great cheerftdness seats were provided for 
our whole party. 

On arriving at the hotel among the first, I had se- 
lected a single chamber, pleasantly looking out on the 
bay, with the Navy-yard in sight, and the old Victory, 
on which Lord Nelson fell, riding at anchor in ftdl 
view ; and I was ready to return to my chamber after 
church to spend the rest of the Sabbath in retirement 
and peace. After a fortnight's lying on a shelf, I was 
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mtL ■'Jes jkift. T*Mi old 



at last % lie on. a beii : ami I vnxs thfnfcing boir 
fipeflhizi^ it would he to havi; one z<o«?(L long, qinet 
night of it. when the lamiLuiy LnqTiired ibr my namey 
and wished to know if I would zrve up jny room to 
an invalid lady 1 This was a hL^w to my hopes^ bat I 
replied that I wonld if anorher room would be fanusb- 
ed me. Certainly. I should have a del^bdiil dyaii* 
ber. only a little higher up. As I had no ob j ec tiu n 
to rising In the world, my lovely room was cleared in 
a trice, and I followed the servants up and up— -^b^ 
eehior now bein^: the motto — dll we reached the attic 
under the peak of the rood and so near the apex that 
the alope of the wall just missed the cover of the bed. 
Near the door stood an old oak chest, that might have 
been exposed to the weather a hundred years befiiie 
it was housed ; it was mouldering now, and reminded 
me of " The Mialetoe Bough,"* which ilr. Jenkins bad 
sung on shipboard, and I actually opened the lid to 
see if some Ginevra had not been smothered there. 
There were no bones, no rings, no bracelets, no locks 
of golden hair, but some old silk dresses ; and I let 
the lid fall back again, disappointed that I had made 
no discovery. Close to the bed, and leaving just space 
enough to pass through, was a chest of drawers, equal 
in yoATH to the other. Its handles were dropping off, 
and it was gradually falling to pieces as it stood. The 
casingH of the little dormer-window were rotting away, 
the jjlastcring dropping from the wall ; and altogether 
BiU!h a look of utter forsakenness and decay about the 
room as I can not describe. I protested against sleep- 
ing in if, but was coolly told it was the only vacant 
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Tbe gairet Locking the door. 

room in the house. Any day but Sunday I should 
have left the house immediately ; but I wanted quiet 
of all things, and here was stillness in which I could 
hear my heart beat. I walked out of the den into the 
garret. There was no other room on that floor. I 
had the whole to myself unless the rats and bats 
should dispute possession. Bedtime came at last, 
and still I sat there, an invalid, in a new and strange 
land, my first night on shore, and now to sleep in 
such queer, outlandish, and uncouth quarters as no 
decent country-tavern in America, to say nothing of a 
first-dass hotel in a city as this professed to be, would 
ever put a stranger into. They will never take me in, 
in that inn, again. At length I ventured to try the 
bed. It was clean and refreshing, and I was quite as 
comfortable as if I had remained in the lower spheres. 
It was after eleven when I blew out the candle ; and 
when I wooed the sweet influences of balmy sleep, 
they would not come. It was a long hour while mem- 
ory was very busy with the New World, and fancy 
with the Old ; and at last aU the bells of the city, with 
discordant tongues, tolled twelve o'clock. I had for- 
gotten to lock my door, and thinking the old garret 
might be the hiding-place of some marauder, I stole 
out of the bed and foimd the key in the door. Alas ! 
it had rusted there. Turn it would not ; and I was 
taming back, when I stumbled over the old oak chest 
that had no bones in it. In the darkness I managed 
to push it a few inches, and get its comer against 
the door, so that I was sure no robber could get in 
without my hearing. And then I went to bed, and 

B* 
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fimilr lio sleep; azid b» fiwwna sinr fics9t uig^ in £n- 

This PonEDXSBtii in viaDfi I ^omd is vself tlie next 
dav IB the sjuftd imtcr of Rngaiid, liie icndeEvoaa 
of her flecfs. and tiie snu depaanxx of her naTsl 
elVHes. Hie dock-jnid Iuls ixksv than a hmidred acres 
in it, and the vails tiiai sonoand tiie town are a fine 
piomenade for the peofle. Ponsmonth is said to be 
impr^naUe; and it will be a long time. jvobaUy, 
before there will be any pncticable oppooiamlj of 
patting the opinion to an expeiiniental test. 

In the harbor are the hulks of Tcssels &moii3 in the 
naval battles of old En^and. The Teiy sigfat of them 
stirs the blood in the sailor*s heart, as he sees thp,m 
therey and sings — 

''Britannia rules tlie wBTes." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Ab JUfi of Beauty — Osborne House — Carisbrooke Castle — The 

Dairyman's Daughter. 

If it had been called the Isle of Beauty^ it wotdd 
have been fitly named. A gem of the sea, perhaps 
once a part of Albion, perhaps set here by itself, like 
an apple of gold in a picture of silver, girt as it is by 
placid seas, and covered with the richest fields and 
flowering hedges and handsome residences, firom the 
palace of royalty to the little cottage of the poor, it is 
altogether a charming spot. It is but a few minutes 
excursion firom Portsmouth by the ferry; they call 
their forry-boats here floating bridges. We paid two 
cents to go on the pier to the boat, twelve to go over 
in the boat, and four to leave the pier on the other 
side. 

Landing at Ryde, we were in a beautiful town, in 
the environs of which many elegant residences are seen, 
in the midst of well-kept grounds and groves of shade- 
trees. It was too early in the morning to make a call, 
but my time was short, and having letters of introduc- 
tion to a clerical gentleman here, I was willing to make 
my first experiment on the good feelings of the En- 
glish toward my country. The Rev. Dr. Ferguson is 
the author of the History of England, and other works 
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A gazden of beauty. Osborne — the Qneen. 

lowers of William the Conqueror, in 1068, ^ho sub- 
dmed it for his own use and profit, and became the first 
Liord of Wight. From that time down, this spot has 
been the scene of contention as if it were indeed a crown 
jewel, the £uiest spot in the realm, and therefore most 
ooveted hj those who have the power to take what they 
want 

It is now more highly cultivated, and more beauti^ 
folly diversed in its scenery than almost any other 
part of England, of which it is called '' the garden." 
As we were riding through its public roads, it seemed 
to us that we must be in the private grounds of wealth 
and taste. The banks were covered with primroses, 
the green hedges on either side, the meadows so rich 
and verdant, and so beautifdlly disposed with trees 
and streams, and here and there a mansion so plain 
and yet so spacious, permanent, and elegant, with an 
air of comfort about it, that we were sure it was a de- 
lighted home. We rode on excited and often bewil- 
dered with the beauty that lay so quietly under the 
eye. 

Osborne House, the marine residence of the Queen, 
was on our right as we rode to the south : a splendid 
palace, belonging to her majesty as private property. 
She owns some hundreds of acres of land around it, 
which are laid out with exquisite taste. The Queen 
spends the early part of the summer here, and during 
the present week she visits it with the last-bom prince, 
now but a few weeks old. She is building neat brick 
cottages for her laboring people, setting an example in 
this respect to many of her noble subjects, who have 
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The okl emsUe. Halls. Deep 

80 much sympathy for American laborers that they 
neglect to provide comfortable quarters for their own. 
About nine miles from Hyde, near Newport, the 
borough town of the Isle of Wight, is Carisbrooke 
Castle, one of the oldest and most interesting rains in 
England. The Bomans laid the foundation in the 
year 45, and the Saxons and Danes completed it in 
ai*tiT years. For successive centuries it was the strong- 
hold of the party in power on the island, and these 
dei^p intrenchments have often been flowing with blood 
during the sieges and fights before its frowning wails. 
We aHcended the hill on which it stands, crossing 
green Aelda and winding our way by the well-beaten 
patli, till we came to the frowning gateway of massive 
maaoiury, which might have stood a thousand years. 
A rude iuiftcription on a board directed us to the bell, 
and pulling an iron ring, an old porter made his ap- 
]iearau(HS and ottered to show us the castle. We 
jiaHMMl through the archway and were in the midst 
of the walln inclosing the castle, the chapel, the 
kerp, wliich Htruok iJie mind at once with the e\'idencc 
of ttiicifiit grandeur, strength, and historic interest. 
*»'riiat window in tlio one,** said the guide, "from 
witirii diturlrH tho First attempted to escape when he 
WHH a jiiiiiuiirr hrrtsL In tliis room his second daugh- 
\v\\ iho Priiti't^Hii Kli»ibeth, died.^ The«e spacious 
halU niv llio ancirnt ball-rooms and scenes of festive 
iiiirlh, i^lirni kingn and noble:* and high-bred dames 
nitd (UiiiMiU luive reveled in days of yore. They are 
Nilnhi iu*Wt and crumbling. Ilei^ is a weU three hun- 
drod itM^i dtHi])« A lighted i^aniUe is let down by a 
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A dookej at work. The governor. 

cord, and we watched its descent to the crystal water 
in the far depths. Then a donkey (alas for such an 
introduction !) is bid to inarch upon his wheel, which 
slowly raises an immense bucket to the surface, and 
we took a refreshing draught. We climbed up seven- 
ly-three broken stone steps to the summit of the keep, 
or a central tower, erected by the [Romans, and here 
•we had a magnificent view of the surrounding country. 
Before us was the village of Carisbrooke with its 
church, one of the oldest in the land; green hills 
with forest and fields, and herds scattered among 
them, and then all around us the sea, with its white 
sails, and the blue waves laughing in the sun. It 
was beautifrd^ 

This keep had been the prison-house of the castle. 
A dry well, two hundred and fifty feet deep, which no 
man now may descend into to explore its relations to 
the castle, probably afforded subterranean communi- 
cation with the various parts of the inclosure, and the 
hollow sound given back, when we stamped upon the 
eround, assured us there were mysteries underneath 
^ch would repay the seaxch of L antiquarian who 
should explore the hidden and long-buried chambers 
of Carisbrooke. This castle is now in charge of the 
governor of the island, and the keeper is appointed 
by him. He led us all over it, and under it, and 
around it, and entertained us with stirring anecdotes 
connected with its history. Then we left the old cas- 
tle for another and widely different scene. Here we 
had stood upon ground that war and rapine and blood, 
revelry and crime and misery had made illustrious : 
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I >niryman'8 Danghter. Her grave. 

fierce, and the present, was ever reminding me of the 
progress made in turning swords into plow-shares. 
These fields, richly promising to yield the peacefiil 
iiruit of husbandry, were so sweetly placid in the sun- 
shine of this spring morning, I found it hard to believe 
that successive generations of barbarous hordes have 
made each hill and plain a battle-ground : that human 
victims have here bled on altars raised to unknown 
gods. 

And now this fair isle is better known through the 
Christian world as the place where the Dairyman's 
Daughter lived and died, than for aU the historic inci- 
dents of war, though they have been part and parcel 
of England's story firom the birth of Christ to the pres- 
ent time. An hour firom the castle brought us to the 
hamlet of Arreton, and to the gate of the old church- 
yard. The driver said that he would take the carriage 
to the other side, and we might cross the fields and 
meet him there. 

A little girl with a pail of milk in her hand was 
standing by the gate, and I asked her if she could show 
ns to the grave of the Dairyman's Daughter. " Yes, 
BIT, I will," she said; "this way, sir, if you please," 
and she led on, around the comer of the old church, 
fi)llowing a well-beaten path through the grass, which 
would conduct a stranger to the sacred spot without 
any guide. The grave is in the midst of hun- 
dxeds not far firom the rear of the church, and mark- 
ed by a plain maxble slab, bearing the familiar in- 
Bcription: 
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Epitaph. Leigh Btehmond. 

TO THE MEMORY OP 
ELIZABETH WALLBRIDGE, 

<*THE DilRTHAN*S DAUOBTEB." 

Who died May 30, 1801, aged 31 yean. 
She being dead, yet speaketh. 

Stranger, if e'er, hy chance or feeling led. 
Upon this hallowed turf thy footsteps tread, 
Turn from the contemplation of this sod. 
And think on her whose spirit rests with Grod. 
Lowly her lot on earth ; but He, who bore 
Tidings of grace and blessings to the poor, 
Grave her, his truth and faithfulness to prove, 
The choicest pleasures of his boundless love — 
Faith, that dispell'd affliction's darkest gloom ; 
Hope, that could cheer the passage to the tomb ; 
Peace, that not Hell's dark legions could destroy ; 
And Love, that filled the soul with heavenly joy. 
Death of its sting disarm'd, she knew no fear. 
But tasted heaven e'en while she linger'd here. 
Oh I happy saint, may we, like thee, be blest — 
In life be faithful, and in death find rest. 

And this is the tomb of her whose simple story has 
been read in almost every language, in every part of 
the known world, in the palace and the cottage, shed- 
ding the fragrance of a holy religion over every hearth- 
stone, and guiding hundreds and thousands of sinners 
to the precious Saviour. On this spot which my feet 
are now pressing, stood that man of Grod, Leigh Bich- 
mond, when the wasted form of Elizabeth was let 
down into its narrow house, just fifty-two years ago. 
Now he and his young friend are rejoicing together 
with the multitude who have been brought home to 
glory by the joint instrumentality of both, who, being 
dead, will speak to the end of time in words of encour- 
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The GfawdL William Serie. 

agement to the weary and heavy laden, inviting them 
to Him who will give them rest. 

We turned into the venerable church. It is more 
than five hundred years old, and having had no im- 
provement or repairs, is an interesting relic of by-gone 
centuries. The stone floor in the aisles is sunken, 
broken, and irregolar, the old oak pews are tumbling 
to pieces, the ptdpit curious in its antiquity, and sug- 
gestive of years of service — all impress the stranger 
&om a new country with feelings of veneration and 
awe. The pillars and walls were covered with monu- 
mental tablets of ancient dates as well as modem, and 
I brought away one inscription, as follows : 

Loe here nnder this tomb incoatched 

Is William Serle hj name, 

Who for his deeds of charitie 

Deseireth worthie fame, 

A man within this parish borne 

And in the house called stone, 

A glasse for to behold a worke 

Hath left to eveiy one, 

For that unto the people poor 

Of Areton he gave 

An hundred pounds in redie coyne 

He willed that they should have. 

To be employed in fittest sorte 

As man could best invent 

For years relief to the pore 

Thus did this man batcheler 

Of years full fifty neyne 

And doeing good to many a one 

Soe did he spend his tyme 

Until the daye he did decease 

The first of February 

And in the year of one thousand 

Five hundred neyntie five. 



CHAPTER I^- 

GOl^G OF 10 ^^ ^^^„,* to 

you take the W^ .i^n, '^^'^^oment, ai^a 

■^ TbiB was a «^'^'^^ ^ «e hesitated a m 

^ V»\9 radeness. Ji® " . ^e London pa]pei ^^ 

At this he ^^«« ^^^tlx ovet ^^ J ^ ^^e 
^n ^^^e «^^ ,, .ova ^8^ 
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EngUdi nflriMd. Wjncherter. 

me that I changed mj seat to get out of the reach of 
his tongue. Before I left him he had called mj atten- 
tion to the superiority of their railroads over ours ; but 
I had to teU him that ours run smoother, quite as &st» 
and at less than half the fiure which is charged on theirs. 
This was all but incredible. I asked him if he knew 
how fiur it was from Albany to New York : he said he 
believed about 150 miles. " You are right,'' said I, 
^^ and I have been from one of these cities to the other, 
break&sting in New York long after sunrise, dining 
in Albany, attending to a fair day's business there, and 
returning to New York before sunset; and the fiure was 
only six shillings of your money each way, while the 
hie in the same class cars, from Portsmouth to Lon- 
don, just two-thirds the distance, is three times as 
much, eighteen shillings, and the run is made in no 
less time." He was a fine specimen of a Yankee finr 
asking questions, and but for his swearing and bad 
grammar, I should have thought he had taken lessons 
in the matter of catechising strangers fix>m some of the 
men that English travellers encounter in ^^ the States." 
We rushed on rapidly through quiet villages and 
well-tilled fields, and stopped at Winchester, the chiesi 
town on the road to London. And a city it is which 
well repays the traveller who lingers here for a few 
hours. It recalls his early English history. He finds 
that here lie the bones of Alfired the Great, and of the 
famous Canute, who reproved his courtiers for their 
flattery by being seated on the sea-shore at Southamp- 
ton, not far firom here, and rebuking the waves which 
paid no attention to his commands. Fart of a castle 
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built by WiUiam the Conqueror still remains. Here 
William Bufiis was crowned, and Richard Cocur-de- 
lion a second time, when he returned from the Cru- 
sades. The old Cathedral is a dramatic poem, but I 
have no time to pause and recite it. I would rather 
leave it, and drive out to the New Forest, nearly fifty 
miles in circuit, turned into a wilderness by William 
the Conqueror, who destroyed villages, and sent the 
people adrift, that he might make a hunting ground. 
The Duke of Sutherland did the same thing but a few 
years ago with his tenants, and made a sheep pasture 
of the fields on which successive generations of pious 
men had lived and died. 

In this forest William Eufiis was shot in the heart 
hf a stray arrow, as he was hunting, and a monument 
ib-'zaifled to mark the spot, now that the old oak under 
wliich he was found has perished. We pressed on to 
IjOiidon« We were impatient to see it. Yet we won- 
dered) as we drew nigh, that the country was so thinly 
settled. Nothing has yet appeared to me more re^ 
•markable than this fact, that in the immediate vicinity 
of a city so vast and absorbing, there are yet such 
m^hty tracts of land, with but here and there a habi-^ 
tation to be seen. The reason wiU reach the reflecting 
mind, and with it will come a painftd reflection. There 
is land here and to spare, while the people are in lack 
of bread. 

At last that cloud appeared — of smoke too : not to 
lead us, but to assure us that under its gloomy wings 
the great city was lying. The cars whirled on and in, 
over the tops of houses, while thronged streets with 
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's^ i'i!j'»i wmvuu. amsr wiJHnni ^iadt- 

± :» 3111: or iB^ -pgwm: jqil iiminbaiim dat its 

^raiixn. ^DBis ± :b» xsnor 0: -ftnTOi^, jznE imf fidk dds 
:&ir iniCTT jk fnir^ jsen^ aad. Trnngiiy hoiAl ^em of 

IjfC JDIL :ci^ ins- iiaaLL IX C&ig^:i^ab. s 

waoESi 3iiK££S •ev^gpr xDOizt £ 0:»£^3ier m^ i? Kam widnn 
Waring •jstf' txieasu acud iie irill see bmst i&bui mncmj 
ihoaiaBwl pCEnficts puss Inr ia a si^je daj: and if lie 
eould ffta&d wlieR; lie ecwld smvey aR die people wlio 
eater the chj in a dar, lie would see neaihr half a 
mSlkftJL Mote than ax hnndied places of worship, 
and more than four thoasand geminaries of edncation, 
and two hnndreid aj^yinniB, and ahnA-honses, and hos- 
pitals are so distrfbated over the town that jou are 
seldom out of sight of some of thenu The " city" 
proper takes in the most ancient part of the metropolis, 
where the great centres of business are, as the Bank 
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LfOodon parks. Wealth and splendor. 

and the Exchange ; it begins at Aldgate and ends at 
Temple Bar. The Lord Mayor rules in this part of 
the town ; and the Queen herself, by an old custom 
not yet obsolete, can not pass the gate at the Temple 
without going through the form of getting the Lord 
Mayor's permission. 

The magnificence of the London parks has been 
celebrated by every visitor ; yet no one apprehends 
their extent and beauty till he loses himself in a wil- 
derness of forest, lake, and stream, with bubbling 
fountains, flocks of sheep, or herds of deer; not a 
house in sight, not a soimd to be heard ; yet millions 
of people are all around him ! And the three great 
parks — the parks of London — ^are far from making up 
its beauty. Whichever way you go, you are constant- 
ly coming upon open squares, laid out with shaded 
walks, and fountains playing; and these are so near 
to each other, and so spacious, that the city is ventila- 
ted as New York is not, and never can be. And the 
rows of palaces, whole streets of splendid dwellings 
around these innumerable parks, display such signs of 
material wealth and strength that the traveller from a 
new country, where cities are young yet, and riches 
are happily less concentrated than here, is compelled 
to look up and admire. 

All these things come upon the stranger on his first 
entrance into London. He must, however, settle down 
in his hotel, or, what is better, at private lodgings, 
and take it leisurely, if he would see and enjoy the 
sights. 

In almost every street, except those which are oc- 
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bnfflnessir he will see caEci» on the lioixsesy 
adrertumg him that '^lodging^'^ see ta be let, mod he 
will find them of all prices and degrees at' <»J*»g?ay^ and 
comSoirL In one ot these I was joon. at home. The 
hotels aire not managed <m our plan* The V^«gK«h j^e 
not gregarious — they do not like to ecme to a piiblic 
taUe to eat with €waj body-. John, pf^fecs to hare 
Us dinner all to hTmsrtC vnleas he knows his com- 
pacny. Here he has his meals jened in his own locRn, 
or at a priracte table m the e mBee - t oonL, and p^ js fiar 
what he orders^ 



.CHAPTEE V. 

POST-OFFICE AND BANK. 

In an Onmibns — A Liberal Englishman — ^The Post-office — ^Bank of 

England. 

My lodgings were at Charing Cross, the most cen- 
tral spot in all London. From it you can get an 
omnibus for any part of the city, while you are in the 
immediate vicinity of the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster Abbey, and a score of things that a stranger 
wishes to see. 

One morning not long after my arrival in London, as 
I stepped into the omnibus to go to the Greneral Post- 
office, a gentleman said to me, in answer to my inquiry 
as to the value of a coin in my hand, " It will be al- 
together better when we have a decimal currency." 
As we have in America," I replied. 
Then you are from America?" he continued. 
Ah, you have much there from which we might im- 
prove, if we only would." 

" And I am ready to say the same of your country," 
I replied again. " I meet with something new every 
day, that reminds me of the &>ct that the daughter 
may yet be taught some lessons by her mother." 

"What are some of those things?" he asked me, at 
once ; and I had been asked the same question several 
times at dinner-tables and in private. 
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*^Xv> meamon Qfnr one pGini;'^ I said* ^ jour wy H b»»i 
ox police is 3r mure eifirii^fit and leiEahfe than oms. 
Ir wcncss siLentbr. bur 50 powczmlbr* tiiat it seems to 
be a {He^wiCive rarbtfr tziaiL a cnre.'^ 

•-Tluuik yoiu** ^aisi me ^endemazu ^fia^ jonr good 
opiniLm: bus we besia to mink onr srstem is too 
vatLSL jike mac ot me Continent — it is too pi?ii^ and 
mqasaxinfal : we wiH mx sabnas to espionage." 

^ I viespise me 5p^ as mneibL as joa isK* I answer- 
ed^ ^bos btioest men kare itr less to frar fiom es- 
pnwEt^ mauL fiom a srstem so loose tii«t die officer 
dT j^Fcke as mocii to be dreaded as tiie tideC snd 
MX msjS^naithr is one. In onr coontrr tiie pclice- 
van bas no dtsmctxre diess« and acts as if he were 
aakamed to be known as an agent of the g o i e r nm ent 
Bi e JKl ie j of the peace are less fiecpent tiian diej are 
with ui^ while liie and property are moie secure.'* 
Sneh is the &ct« as all my future ohserratioii eon- 
finned. "Thcn,'^ I added, "yon seem to hare no 
files heie in London. Not a day passes in New York 
without an alarm of fire ; bat I hear of none in this 
dty. WhyiathisT 

He assured me that the energy and vigilance of the 
police were directed to this matter; and I think it 
likely that the buildings are put up with much great- 
er precaution against fires than they are in New York. 
I stopped at the G^eral Post-office, a large and 
elegant building, with a hall eighty by sixty feet in 
the middle of it, around which all the departments 
are so arranged and designated that a stranger finds 
what he is after with little or no trouble at all. 
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Letters and postage. Bank. 

The building is of the Ionic order of architecture, 
four hundred feet long, and eighty feet deep; the 
largest postal establishment in the world. The num- 
ber of letters passing through the British Post-office, 
as we learn from the returns to Parliament, is nearly 
four hundred millions in a single year. The revenue 
of the department is five millions of dollars. 

I had questions to ask in reference to the trans- 
mission of letters ; and the readiness with which in- 
formation was given, the patience with which my in- 
quiries were listened to, and the courtesy of those I 
addressed, made an agreeable impression. Such po- 
liteness is not experienced always in poslH)ffices much 
nearer home than this. 

The penny (two cents) postage has succeeded be- 
yond all calculation. The extent of the coimtry is 
80 limited, that the whole system of mail transporta- 
tion and the delivery of letters are made to move with 
the precision of clock-work. The promptness with 
which letters are delivered in the city of London, 
even in its remotest suburbs, three or four times in a 
day, is wonderfaL But the office is not open on San- 
days. Here, in the commercial centre of the world, 
where, if in any part of the earth, the plea of necessity 
might be successftdly urged, there is no opening of 
mails, and no delivery of letters on the Sabbath day. 
It is well to make a note of this. 

The Bank of England must be seen on the inside, 
as well as out, and to get into the interior of this re- 
markable building, to observe the operations of an 
institution that exerts more moral and political power 

c* 
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wlt^^TH -WH f ball MX; nch Qpaaaa& «£ are not known 
hi Wull fifimut, I was led, on presentii^ mj card 
fit nAuiii^nitrtif mif} a pnrate room, where, after tbe de- 
lay (/f a fi^w momenta, a messenger came and con- 
illtitfful nw. ilirotigh the mighty and mTBteziooa build- 
ifigi 1 >owti wfi went into a room where the notes of 
ilin Mntik rnf'fivcul ycfitcrday were now examined, com- 
)mrt«i| with tlio rtiiricH in the books, and stored awaj. 
Thp Ihtnk of Knghmd never issues the same note a 
m*tm9f flmi*. It humuvch in the ordinaiy course of 
)mipiIii»»»4« MiMMit XH(M),()00, or $4,000,000 daily in 
tuitt^Mi flinr^n nrn put \x\) in parceb according to their 
iloiiiMiiliiiitlon, Im)xo(1 up with the date of their recep- 
lliini mill ini» knpt ton years: at the expiration of 
wlilt'li porlod <hoy iim taken out and ground up in 
Hii» mill wliioli I Haw running, and made again into 
|M»pi»i\ If ill tlio oourHO of those ten years any dis- 
I^Mlo in IhimIiiohh, or tiiw-suit should arise concerning 
tl»^^ |m^'in«^nt of «ny note, tlie Bank can produce the 
lU« To mimt the demand for notes so con- 
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Printing bfll& Light coin. 

stantlj used up, the Bank has its own paper-makers, 
its own printers, its own engravers, all at work un- 
der the same roof, and it even makes the machinery 
by which the most of its own work is done. A com- 
plicated but beautiful operation is a register, extend- 
ing from the printing-office to the banking offices, 
which marks every sheet of paper that is struck off 
from the press, so that the printers can not manu- 
fisu^ture a single sheet of blank notes that is not re- 
corded in the Bank. On the same principle of exact- 
ness, a shaft is made to pass from one apartment to 
another, connecting a dock in sixteen business wings 
of the establishment, and regulating them with such 
precision that the whole of them are always pointing 
to the same second of time ! 

In another room was a machine, exceedingly sim- 
ple, for detecting light gold coins. A row of them 
dropped one by one upon a spring scale : if the piece 
of gold was of the standard weight, the scale rose to a 
certain height, and the coin slid off upon one side 
into a box : if less than the standard, it rose a little 
higher, and the coin slid off upon the other side. I 
asked the weigher what was the average number of 
light coins that came into his hands, and strangely 
enough, he said it was a question he was not allowed 
to answer! 

The next room I entered was that in which the 
notes are deposited, which are ready for issue. "We 
have thirty-two millions of pounds sterling in this 
room," the officer remarked to me, "will you take a 
little of it ?" I told him it would be vastly agreea- 
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hie, and he handed me a million ateiling (five mili- 
ions of dollars), which I received with xaanj thanks 
for his HheraJity, but he insisted on mj depositing it 
with him again, as it would be hardlj safe to cany 
so much mooe J into the street. I verj much fear 
that I shall never see that money again. In the 
vault beneath the floor was a Director and the Cashier 
counting the bags of gold which men were pitching 
down to them, each bag contaimng a thousand pounds 
atfrtingi just from the mint. This world of money 
aoenied to realise the &bk3 of Eastern wealth, and 
gave me new and strong impressions of the magni- 
tude of the business done here, and the extent of the 
relations of this one Institudon to the commerce of 
the world. 

Stepping out of the Bank of Kngland I went 
into the Koyal Exchange, and up to Lloyd's Booms ; 
where merchants, shippers, etc congregate, and where 
the latest intelligence respecting every ship that floats 
is reported, and instantly posted. lists are printed 
every few minutes, annooncing aU that mails and 
telegraphs have brought fiom foreign and domestic 
ports, and these furnish to those interested the earliest 
and most reliable intelligence. Here, too, are news- 
papers in every language in which they are printed, 
and every stranger may read in his own tongue what 
is going on at home. A curious weather-gauge is in 
this room : an index, turned by the vane on the roo^ 
is constantly showing in the room below the direction 
of the wind, while a pencil is attached to a chart and 
moved by the same power, so as to mark the precise 
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Wind diart Fountain-head. 

course in which the wind has been blowing for days : 
making a record as distinct as the penciled course of 
a ship on the master's chart at sea. Studying this 
map of the winds, an insurer may make some calculap- 
tion upon the progress of a vessel, and shape his busi- 
ness accordingly. 

It will take a day, but a day well spent, to look 
through these buildings — ^the three that I have men- 
tioned. They will give a stranger the largest means 
of forming an opinion of the commercial importance of 
London. Here he is in its focus. The Post-office, 
the Bank, and the Exchange are the representatives 
of the wealth and business relations of England, and 
no one can view them in connection without feeling 
that he is at the fountain-head of influence, in all the 
channels of business in the world. 



CHAPTEE TX 

irS£3l£ ^UluAl ILEX LITEBL 



^^OlT Kfjud iju litid g»le Lord Baocn patfiscd m thoa- 
Mtf/d ImMsi^'** WM die jsaddtai renudk of die Ber. De. 
■ ■ n ^ iM we w<d« riding Ij a diLskf and TcoenUe 
tmUVmff m Chamxry lamt, ^Let us take a turn 
iniiv iUttm hniUYmfpif OmfB Inn, and see die roams 
m\mri** ihuion wa» at bui tofls, and wbere he laid die 
\Hm\H (ff iimi iame winch haa -placed his name at die 
lidful (ff nil inii'Jli'yCttial nien«^ And then mj learned 
(Vif^nil, i\u% otily antiquarian I chanced to find in Lon- 
iloMi mIiow(*<| rnc where Mackintosh studied, and Bo- 
ttilll,Vi Mul oilier men whose learning has been and 
will l)M ti W^jfhi U) mankind till the end of time. Per- 
Imprt u\y rvtulrri* have no taste for places whose only 
I'ltMiiM U in I he fuel tliat they have been haunted of 
mM h,y f<hMif men. But I have a fancy for just that 
ihU\^t^ i\\\\\ when we wtmt firom Gray's Inn to Lin- 
imlnV Itni I'^iehlK, where the Lord Chancellors of 
ttln^hnnl lor m> nmny yearn held their all but eternal 
onnvlft* ph)lrttofitig the miHeries and wasting the for- 
liiiu^f* of ihimi* whom law ought to protect but too 
^\I1»M» <leBlJ-\\Vi*» 1 Mi that I was on ground quite as 
\A^f^^W ^f^ Mtti^lKon or Wntorloo. The battles here 
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Dr. Johnson. Dr. Campbell. John Milton. 

have not been so bloody, but thej were quite as fetal, 
and their consequences not less momentous. 

Turning down Bolt Court, we found the house 
where Dr. Johnson lived and labored: the same 
house still here, though the business of the court has 
undergone a great change. Goldsmith, and Garrick, 
and Sir Joshua Keynolds, and others of Johnson^s 
Club, have often been here, but there is no shadow of 
their presence or of the Hon who roared among them, 
their king. Still in this very court I did find a liv- 
ing lion. Dr. Campbell, the Editor of the British Ban- 
ner, one of the leading papers of the Dissenting in- 
terest. He is the greatest reUgious controversialist 
among the Independents. A man of strong Scotch 
intellect, decided, of course, as who ever hieard of a 
Scotchman who was not ? [the prayer of the Modera- 
tor of a Scotch Presbytery was a wise and proper one ; 
" O Lord, grant that we may be right, for thou know- 
est that we are very decided] — and it is therefore a 
cause for congratulation that he is so well acquainted 
with the position of religious and moral questions in 
America. 

" In that narrow street Milton lived." 

** Is it possible," I said, as I felt the unfitness of 
such a home as that for such a man; " no wonder he 
wrote of Paradise lost^ if he had ever lived any where 
else." 

We rode out to High Gate to the house where 
Coleridge lived seventeen years, and where he wrote 
some of his greatest works. A pleasing spot over- 
looking London, and a beautiftd expanse of green 
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fields ; but the city is now &st endrcliiig it, and fii- 
ttire vbitOFB will find it quite as thicklv compassed 
with brick and mortar as the homes of Johnson and 
Milton*' 

But the most interesting drire about London which 
I enjoyed, was with a friend who asked me to make 
an excursion to Richmond HilL It was a rare day 
in this particular, that the sun shone. It is well in 
London to make a Cretan mark for every fiiir day, 
and you will not have made many at the month's end, 
unless your experience is better than mine. London 
is now stretching itself so &r on every side, that it is 
toTmi far out into what was deep, green country, when 
the men lived who are now remembered as the mark- 
men of past generations. We drove to Hammersmith 
Bridge, crossing the Thames at a point full of the 
most thrilling interest to the lover of old English 
poetry. We passed Devonshire House, the beautiful 
residence of the Duke of Devonshire, whose Chats- 
worth is the most elegant of all the places in En- 
gland. But here, in this house, near Chiswick Gar- 
dens, Fox and Canning both died. 

At the foot of Richmond Hill, and in a retired part 
of the village, is Kew Foot Lane, and quite at the end 
of it is the house in which the poet Thomson, au- 
thor of the Seasons, lived, wrote, and died. Lady 
Shaftesbury, widow of the late Earl of Shaftesbury, 
now owns the house and grounds, and here. she re- 
sides. With a fine appreciation of the true and beau- 
tiflxl in nature and art, the summer house in which 
the poet actually sat while he wrote his immortal 
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Tbe DeMcms. Pope. Epitaph. 

poem, is preserved precisely as he left it, with the 
old oak table and its little drawer still in the very 
place where it stood when Thomson leaned over it 
and thought. A little stream is flowing near it, deep 
shades of venerable trees are on it, and as it is quite 
in the rear of the grounds, a deep and solemn silence 
reigns around. It was just the place for such a man 
to write, and I was glad to know that this place had 
fiillen into the hands of those who are both able and 
willing to keep it as a monument of a poet so dear to 
every fireside. 

This summer house has upon it the inscription, 

*' Here Thomson sang the seasons and their change," 

and other lines from poets who have made pilgrim- 
ages here, and placed upon the walls tributes of kin- 
dred and admiring genius. 

The villa of Pope, at Twickenham, a mile farther jy- 
on, has had a more inglorious &te. It has been swept / 

away by the hand of Time, but a plain slab which he 
raised to his mother, still stands with this plaintive 

inscription : 

ah! editha 
icatruh optima 

ICITLIBBUH AMAimSSIlCA 
YALE I 

Here Pope composed the greater part of his version 
of the niad ; here he wrote his Essay on Man, and 
other &inous works. Here, too, the wits of that day, 
Swifr, Gay, Arbuthnot, 

" Mingled with the friendly bowl ; 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul !" 



.tl< 
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Cowley. What is fame If 

old Jacob Tonsen's House, with the Eit-kat Gallery, 
the house of the poet Cowley, and several other resi- 
dences known to fame, are in this same region. Some 
of them I failed to find, being utterly unable to ex- 
tract any information on the subject firom those to 
whom I applied. But this was a lesson with a moral 
to it. Here was one who had crossed the ocean and 
made a pilgrimage to the homes and graves of great men 
gone, and they who were living around them had no 
knowledge even that such men ever lived. The places 
that knew them once, knew them no more. And so 
I came back to my lodgings asking, " What is lame ?" 
To do good and give joy to a world, is indeed a glory 
and its own reward, and those men are most to be 
envied who have left behind them works that will 
bless mankind, when their villas and monuments have 
mouldered with their dust. 



CHAPTER VIL 

TWO DINNERS. 

Two Dinners in London — ^Royal Litenuy Fond — ^Disraeli — ^Bubop 
M'llTaine of Ohio— Mr. Peabody's Dinner, given to Mr. IngerBoU, 
the American Minister. 

Sixty-pour years ago a dub was founded in Lon- 
don for the relief of poor authors and their families. 
I once told the Harpers, in New York, they ought to 
fonnd an asylum for such people. When the ftmd 
was first suggested here to our great countryman, 
Dr. Franklin, he gave his judgment against its suc- 
cess, as he thought but few have sympathies with 
the class of men whose relief was proposed. The 
experiment, however, was made, and has had some 
good degree of success. Once a year a dinner is 
given by the Society, tickets $5 each, and at the 
table subscription cards are circulated, and the fimds 
thus received, and from annual subscribers, are dis- 
tributed by a committee, among those authors or 
their families who are found to be needy and worthy. 
No one but the committee is privy to the name of the 
party receiving this charity, but it is said that many 
most distinguished men have been aided, and that 
the fimd has saved the lives and promoted the happi- 
ness of some who have afterward been greatly useful 
to the world. 
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DisneU. English women. 

The Bight Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, late Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, presided. About four hundred 
gentlemen sat down to the dinner, which was served in 
the large room in Freemason's Hall, a ikmous tavern, 
where many public meetings are held, and festive 
scenes enjoyed. It has been famous for a century. 
The stage at one end of the Hall, and the gallery at 
the other, were thronged with elegant women (the 
women of England are superior in iAi'^ii physique to 
the men), while at the tables were gathered in social 
harmony, in "the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul," the aristocracy of intellect and authorship, the 
men of the age in letters, and their friends, whose 
names can not be recited here, for the very reason 
that we should do injustice to those overlooked in the 
list of so many worthy to be named. Disraeli pre- 
sided with dignity, but not with tact. A man of less 
than the ordinary height, of dark complexion, black 
curling hair over a high inteUectual forehead, with a 
sarcastic lip, a dull and listless eye, and a strongly- 
marked Jewish cast of countenance, he looked and 
spoke as if to smile were an effort, and friendship were 
not a weakness of his. Yet he is warm-hearted, and 
has the faculty of strongly attaching his political 
friends to himself as a man. His speech was to be 
the grand feature of the evening. Perhaps his recent 
&11 from power, and the attacks so savagely made 
upon him by the critics for his speech on Wellington, 
in which he had the misfortune to speak a few sen- 
tences of Thiers for his own, had increased the inter- 
est of literary men in Disraeli, and for these reasons 
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he may have been called to preside over this festivaL 
It was a distinguished honor, which Prince Albert, 
and the highest dignitaries in the State, have hereto- 
fore been proud to receive, and tendered to a man out 
of office, and under a cloud, it must have been in the 
liighest degree consoling and cheering. 

The dinner was a feast : all that it should be, and 
yet it was very evident the dinner was not the attrac- 
tion. When tlie cloth was removed, and grace had 
been sung by a quartette company, who enlivened the 
evening aiterwanl witli tlicir songs, the toast-master 
oallod on tlie giMdtlenicn to charge their glasses. The 
etuurmiui then gave the health of the Queen and 
Itoyol Kiuutly« whicJi was drank standing and with 
grtsat i<intluu^iiuim. ^* Hor Majesty" is the patroness 
of tlw SiH?it»ty% and gives $600 a year to its Amds. 
" T\w l^huroU ttud tho Bishop of Ohio," was next 
givt^iu iMul our wuutryman, Bishop M^Hvaine, re- 
MjH^iukxl in a fow well-cliosen words. The health of 
tlie oliAtrtniui was }iropoBod by Moncton Milnes, the 
poet, and a tnombiw of Parliament, in a speech of 
much btwity, which was loudly applauded. Dis- 
raeli rcjJitHl. In the course of his speech of nearly 
an hour, he reviewed the history of the fund, and 
branchotl off ujwn literature in relation to politics 
and the duties of public men, delivering his thoughts 
with great deliberation and force, often elaborating a 
sentence with some artistic effect, and reaching a 
climax of beauty that would ,bring down the most 
enthusiastic cheers. On the whole, I was disap- 
pointed in him; his style of oratory would not be 
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Lord Btuiley. Sam Slick. Mr. Peabody. 

popular in our country, and while he ia justly regard- 
ed as a man of great geniujs, and the most formidable 
man now on the opposition benches in the House g£ 
Commons, he wiU never achieve for himself a name 
among the living orators, though, like Burke, he may 
leave behind him speeches to be read and admired in 
after ages, speeches which cleared the house when 
they fell £rom the lips of the living man. 

Lord Stanley spoke, and but for his being a lord, 
it would not be worth while to make mention of the 
&ct. 

Professor Creasy spoke for the Historians; Justice 
Haliburton, the author of Sam Slick, amused the 
company as he only could, and others followed ; but 
it was now midnight, and having been six hours at 
the table, I left the HaU and sought my lodgings. 

How long afterward the Rev. Drs. , and other 

American clergy remained, I can not say, but I was 
an invalid and retired early. 

This was a literary assembly, and it gave me a 
good opportunity to see and hear some of the notabil- 
ities; and a few days afterward, at a gathering of 
another sort, we met a company of gentlemen and 
ladies, drawn together by an American as a re-union 
between his country and this — ^an occasion of great 
interest at once on accoimt of the guests assembled 
and the nations they represented. 

G^rge Peabody, Esq., the American merchant here, 
is well known on both sides of the water for his lib- 
erality and magnificent hospitality. The good people 
of Danvers, Massachusetts, where he was bom, are 
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Question of precedence. My lady. 

ting off on a journey of a year on the Continent. The 
qnestion of precedence on such an occasion is as arbi- 
trarily determined here as the right of inheritance, 
but it is not so easily settled where countesses and 
lords and ladies of English titles are mingled with 
American women who have no distinction but such as 
wit, worth, and beauty give them. The order was, 
however, arranged with very little difficulty, and be- 
fore seven o'clock this splendid party was seated at a 
table elegantly set and covered with such a display of 
plate, flowers, and ornament, as made the guest im- 
agine himself in some Persian banquet-hall, where 
Oriental magnificence had done its best to please the 
eye, while yet the feast was to be enjoyed. A vener- 
able English lady, patched and proud, had been con- 
signed to my care, but it was plain to me in a moment 
that I was in hers. The instant that Mr. Peabody, 

with the Countess of on his arm, led the way to 

the banquet-hall, she seized my arm, and exclaimed, 
" We will walk now, sir." I suggested, with as much 
delicacy as possible, that the matter of precedence had 
been arranged, and certainly we would give way to 
Mr. IngersoU and Mr. Van Buren, not to mention 

Lord C and the Hon. Mr. D . It was in 

ymu The old lady was bound to go ; and again re- 
peating, with a decision that put ftirther remonstrance 
oat of the question, " We will walk now, sir," she car- 
ried me along as a straw on the tide, and to my mortifi- 
cation, but to her great delight, we entered the magnif- 
icent hall among the first, and a choir of vocalists, 
beautiM singers, three male and three female voices, 
Vol. I.~D 
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.- 'Vvcil of soii^:. My 

vas iu'iit upon iiaviiig a 

••iv', where the more dib*- 

. X- j:arhered. I suggested 

^. vas at hirf place, and we 

.A\i us, but she said it was 

. .\ ;u'n' she had been directed 

V. -lull sciit as pleased her Lest, 

. a.w hiT o\ra choice, and not 

.. ..V I as well as she expected, she 

. .. • viiani;-e, and being again disap- 

V .. "lu, and by this time the guests 

■ .v\ .u- she would have tried a fourth, 

• !. Vs tills was an aristocratic and 
vv \\v»i!'.an, aecustomed to the very 

•v\ a'.Vvl a fine specimen of good old 

. 1 r'\ l\niiul to believe that ail this 

i.-.'. aiul aeeording to the etiquette 

I", niv simplicity, I should have 

»\ I . \ ei \ nule, .'ind even ill manner- 

., . 1 \:'i'\\ nothing about it. It was 

.• \4'''\ »? I liail been thrown often into 

•. • .*..•, III! wvuneii as this, I should 

. w .\ . v»! I'w u vn'ld. 

• t •••• Willi lis liirlus reflected from 
^. •.'»•»'. and everv i::iiest was struck 
. .. !•.• I I ae and bounty, with perfect 
^ s .. . . \\\\'\ whuu the least had been 

,, .. . .u '.' .•• \-\' v-ouises the choir, occu- 
.Mi iuehe.in * »»^i-! ••'•«' eiitranee door, sung 
• .'liiM, llio la II o! w.iuli were Auld Lang Syne, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A DAY AT HAMPTON COURT. 

• 'ordinal Wolsey and his Master — The Palace — Pictnres — The old 
Kitchen — Dinner — ^A Gentleman indeed. 

Of all the palaces in the Old World, there is not 
one so rarely rich in historic interest as this glorious 
stracture which Cardinal Wolsey built and gave away! 

*'Why are you building a palace so much more 
splendid than any of mine?" his jolly old master, 
Hany the Eighth, inquired of the Lord Chancellor ? 

**To make it a present to your majesty," was the 
ready and wily answer of the ambitious Wolsey. 

It stands on the Thames, twelve miles out of Lon- 
don, and is the great resort of the public, for whose 
pleasure the grounds and halls and galleries of art 
are now freely thrown open. Its history I shall give 
as I go on with the chapter. 

It was Friday morning when I rode out there. 
Not the pleasantest morning I could wish, but the 
only day I could command before leaving the city ; 
and if I did not see the palace now, I never should. 
I must not pause to speak of the many classic spots 
I passed in that morning ride : the haunts of Pope, 
of Thomson, of Gay, of Cowley, of Oliver Cromwell, 
and a host of others known in their country's story. 
I reached the palace about eleven, and was surprised 
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tu t'uid nivself alone on the ground. The armed sen- 
tinels were pacing the great doorways, which were 
open as if an army as well as a single traveller 
might enter, but I was speedily summoned to stand. 
" There is no admission here to-day : it is Friday." 

This was a blow to my hopes, and I asked if the 
rule was inflexible, "Oh, yes," was the answer; 
'• there's a great many comes here Fridays who don't 
know the rule, but they never gets in: they try to 
hire somebody to show them the apartments, but the 
porters is all gone* and thei«*$ nobody to show them. 
You canH get in at alL** 

Here was a dead fidkne. A ride of twelve miles 
to see a royal palace^ and any one of my guide-books 
would have told me it was closed on Fridays, but 
thoughtlessly I had cv>me on the only day when it 
was shut, and the only day I had to spare before 
leaving. I was more than disappointed — ^vexed at 
my own dullness, and made resolutions not to be so 
careless in future. The gardens were open, and I 
walked among the beds of flowers, and under the 
bowerH of beauty, graveled and shaded walks a mile 
ill a Htraight line, and lakes with gold fish and spark- 
ling fountains on either hand ; but even these, more 
luxuriant and paradise-like than I had ever seen, 
H(MMU<ul l)ut to aggravate my disappointment. I sat 
down in an antique chair in a lovely nook, and prom- 
irtod niyHclf not to mention my visit to Hampton 
(■uurt to any of my friends. Several parties had 
Immui out to HtHi it, and returned home with glowing 
iU^^iptioufi, and now I had come alone, and was to 
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A Reception. Story of Wolsey. 

return as I came. A thought struck me. Finding a 
servant on the grounds, I asked if there was a gentle- 
inan any where who had any connection with the 
palace, to whom I could apply for some information. 
He led me to a door, and gave me the gentleman's 
name. I called upon him: sent him my card: he 
invited me in, and received me courteously. I told 
him I was ashamed to say I had come on a fool's 
errand: carelessly had visited Hampton Court on 
Friday, and must now return to America without see- 
ing it, unless I could find access to-day. He said 
that during his residence there he had never known 
of the apartments being opened except on the ap- 
pointed days : that crowds, varying from 500 to 5000, 
were there daily, and sometimes 15,000 had visited 
it in a single day: and on Friday the doors were 
never opened ; hut — and then I began to hope — ^but, 
said he, "it would give me great pleasure to walk 
with you through the palace: the porters are all 
away, but if I can get the keys we will be our own 
porters, and take our own time." 

And he soon found the keys ; and we mounted the 
king's staircase and entered the halls of Henry the 
Eighth. 

The story of Wolsey, the Prime Minister of Henry 
"VTIL, is familiar to every youthful reader. And it 
should be. His life is the grandest lesson for states- 
men, and indeed for aU mankind, that English his- 
tory presents. By rapid strides he ,rose from obscu- 
rity to be more powerftd, more wealthy, and far more 
luxurious than his monarch; and then he fell like 



Laiciiei. aiiL. iiexiaiiec. nUfterauiT. nj poiaaiu to escape 
tilt snomi 0: till Rca&jiu. 1l tm- davt of liis great- 
neft^ IK resoivec ic matci ii palace ai mmvaldd gkny. 
&t culifil 01. lareicTL anL domefmc- docxam to sdect 
titt iteaitutt^ smL tni taires; sixn ii: ibe xiciziirr of 
Itonaoi*. anc tm> tiemp choACii. hf bonrrin i^ thoo- 
sandi- o: tiu iOLzroiuiduiE: acres*, and convened them 
ini.(< iiar&f^ auL £!ardeiif>. and immrng groimdR, He 
iarisiie^ untold sumf 0: xroid ix. nuiidinr a house ihat 
covei^ tii/i/t:: acTi^ o: p-onnd. wiih anaranenis to lodge 
and ejiTf*rraii. ftome tiiousandit 01' rmest^: and these 
ii£ emhcdlirdiftd with tne mosi coiUiT paintrngs, and 
everr jnxttry xha: ihf wit of max. cotud sog^iesa: or a 
voJtmtnotis inia£rinanon conceive. The records of the 
TPveinurz^ thai once made these halLF jocxmd £xr sac- 
cesscvf TOonihs^ annpai like romance to ns 'vrho live 
iL df4v> irhet vici if iesf T>"Lhi!:v. if not Jess common 
thai. IL zhf tinK^ o: otlt ancestors. The king accept- 
ed the Tireseiti o: the Tudace in 158CL and here he set 
KT ii5 t: val residen:^. and lirhi re-caliv he held siprav 
in thest nrv TieA>:fLl coiins. I have inst been in 
the Chai*e-; I*:'V&1 ■where successive njoiuaichs have 
hetrd reavers. Here Edvard VL ^iras baptized, with 
Arcii'iisbcT. Cr&iuner izn g-r^dfathfj. Here Jane Sey- 
ino:^'. his lac^ther- died a few davs axrerward; and 
here the ruazy-wived Heniy MIL. having: disposed 
in vsiious wsvs of nve. was married to Ladv Catha- 
line Parr. Her?. t'X>, James the First presided at 
the nunoos conrerence between the Presbvterians and 
the Estabhshed Church, and out of that con£?rence 
grew our present translation of the English Bible. 
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Slate apartments. Portraits. 

Qaeen Anne, his wife, died here. Charles L was 
monarch, and Cromwell was master after him, and 
here celebrated the nuptials of his daughter. After 
the restoration, successive sovereigns resided here; 
but I will not weary you with the history. William 
HL adorned the palace and made extensive improve- 
ments, and there are monuments of his taste on every 
hand. But what is now the use to which it is all 
applied? The state apartments embrace a series of 
magniiicent rooms in the central palace, a quadrangle 
with a fountain court in the centre. Here is the 
Guard Chamber, the King's Presence Chamber, the 
Audience Chamber, the King's Drawing-room, the 
King's Bedroom, the Queen's Bedroom, the Queen's 
Drawing-room, the Queen's Audience Chamber, the 
Ghreat Hall, himg with the most remarkable tapestries 
and emblematical flags. These, and many other apart- 
ments I have not named, are now hung with paint- 
ings aU but innumerable, by the most illustrious 
masters, making galleries of priceless value : portraits, 
of the most distinguished men and the most beautiftd 
women, in the costume of the times in which they 
lived, on many of which I could descant at any 
length ; but in such a wilderness of paint, I know not 
where to begin. I could more easily recite the great 
men whose portraits are not here. 

I was hastening on, lest I should be trespassing on 
my kind and excellent friend's courtesy, but he in- 
sisted on my proceeding leisurely, and studying all 
that I wished to master. And there we enjoyed the 
silence and solemn quiet of those old halls, looking 
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-111 time there too. And was not all this as ha 

jiiu a specimen of kindness to a stranger, as genu 

(ifllanity and hoapitahty as yon ever met with? 

1 from the mention ot' his name, for I sho 

frod him if I did not ; hut I take a pleasure in 

srding it as not only !Enghsh, hut beautifiil, and 

^ incident that I shall cherish when I return to my c 

■ land, where such attentions to strangers will never 

► uncommon, as they arc not here. In America, 

iftve thought onr Engheh brethren selfish, cold, i 

. iisdnclined to open their hearts to strangers, especii 

to those h-om our country. I have not found it 

A gentleman is always kind. But few arc SO k 

in any land as he was to wliom I am. indehted for • 

of my most agreeable days in England. 

I inquired at table to M-hat use the scores of api 
ments in these long wings are put, which we h 
not explored. 

" These," he replied, " are all occupied by femi 

rf distinction and merit, by the kindness of the g 

enunent, which thus confers upon them, free of rt 

a home, when by a reverse of circumstances they 

t need of such provision. It sometimes occurs t 

3 widow and cliildren of an officer who has &ller 

a country's service arc thus made easily comforta 

' life by being housed in thcue grand old ha 

B they may live in a style that suits their ie 

13, surrounded by elegant grounds, and ev 

g to please the eye and promote the health, tlioi 

" Tothing of it ail they can call their own." 

"try much the same with the richest i 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE TOWER OP LONDON.* 

BiHingsgafte Maiket — ^The Tower — ^Instnunents of Torture — ^Prisons 

— ^Prisoners — Crown Jewels. 

On my way to the Tower of London, I went 
through the Billingsgate Market, where the women 
were selling fish. Their freedom of tongue has pass- 
ed into a hy-word, until the name of the market is 
good English for foul abuse. Some of the writers of 
England, whose pictures of low life are so world-wide- 
ly popular, are said to frequent the market to hear 
the women in their wrangles, and to make notes of 
expressions, which they afterward work up in their 
books. Very probable the story is. There were two 
or three of us walking through, and one of the women 
urged us to buy her fish ; we declined, and asked her 
some questions about her business, which she met 
with the very sudden observation, " My eyes, if you 
been't the three greenest gents what ever come here !" 
We soon satisfied our curiosity, and were glad to get 
out of the reach of the old woman's tongue. She fol- 
lowed us with her compliments, and some of her 
neighbors heaped on a few more of the same sort. 

On the north bank of the Thames stands an old, 
irregular, yet mighty pile of bxdldings, which for five 
hundred years, and until Queen Elizabeth came to the 
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The Tower. Torture. 

throne, was a palace for the Sovereigns of England. 
It is called the Tower op London. More of tie ro- 
mantic and thrilling, the tragic and exciting in history, 
clusters about this, than any other spot on the island. 
In childhood, we have read stories of the Tower, and 
we long to see the place where those deeds were done 
which have so moved onr hearts away in another 
land. 

No longer a palace, and now a state-prison, but 
only for the confinement of those charged with high- 
treason, it is kept for a national show-house, and 
sixpence opens the door to any one who wishes to see 
the curiosities here preserved. 

I saw the block, and laid my neck on it, once wet 
with the warm blood of brave men and fair women ; 
and handled the axe that cleft their necks, and the 
thumb screws, and collars, and other instruments of 
torture, which, thank God, are now known only in 
the unknown mysteries of the Inquisition and the 
pages of ancient history. I went into the dungeon 
where Sir Walter Kaleigh was confined, and stood by 
the light where he wrote by slow stages his history 
of the world. I walked among the armor and the 
effigies of successive monarchs, bringing back long- 
buried generations into standing, life-like reality before 
the eye ; and then I went out on Tower Hill, where 
London's eager thousands gathered to look on when 
the scafibld was there, to see the blood spirt like 
water firom the headless trunk of the noble and the 
fair. And one who, when he was less than ten years 
old, has wept over the story of Lady Jane Grey, and 
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Qneem of Henr7. Lady Jane Grej. 

who has loved her virtues and mourned her hapless 
&te from childhood to maturer years, may be pardon- 
.ed for some emotion, when his feet are standing on 
the dust that presses hers. Here, in undistinguished 
graves, within the court of these old walls, were-placed 
the mutilated forms of Queen Anne Boleyn and Cath- 
arine Howard, .of Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband, and the Duke of 
Northumberland, whose ambition was their ruin: 
and thus, in a terrible way, is the lesson read to every 
visitor here, of the vanity and danger of ambition. 
Here are the extremes of grandeur and disgrace, of 
glory and misery: of crowned heads and headless 
tixinks. One of the old towers, in 1796, was under- 
going alterations, and some painftdly interesting me- 
morials were discovered. It is called the Cobham or 
Beauchamp Tower, and was used as the principal 
state-prison in former times. Its walls axe covered 
with sad mementoes of those who suffered within 
these gloomy recesses. The autographs of the Earl 
of Warwick, the Pooles, great grandsons of George, 
Duke of Clarence, Edward IV. 's brother, and under- 
neath them is the word JANE, written by Lady Jane 
Grey or her husband. Here, too, are the names of 
Thomas Fitzgerald, 1634 ; Sedbar, Abbot of Joreval, 
1637 ; Dr. Abel, Chaplain to Catharine of Aragon ; 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the favorite of 
Queen, Elizabeth; and many others, whose names 
are followed by devout maxims, and these are some- 
times elaborately carved and ornamented, as the sole 
solace of the lonely hours of imprisonment here. But 
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this is a gloomj' place to visit ; let us get out of it as 
soon as we can. Sut look up, as you are coming out, 
at the room in the bloody tower, where the young 
princes, the aephews of Bichard III., were suSbcated 
in bed, by their uncle's order. 

The Queen came here not long since, without an- 
nouncement, and brought her children to aee the ILb- 
OALiA, where, for safe keeping, is deposited and guard- 
ed the imperial crown and the precious stones be- 
longing to the Qneeu, her own diadem, the royal 
sceptre, the orb, and the various emHems of royally 
used at the coronations of the monarchs of En^md. 
A woman, with her lesson well learned, recites, u 
&om a book, the history of each of these trinkets, and 
tells the value of them in pounds and shillings. They 
are said to be worth more than fifteen millions of 
dollars, one-third of which is in the crown of the 
present excellent Queen, who roles over miUiona of 
people suiFering every day for the want of bread! 
One thinks of this often as he surveys the palaces 
of England, and knows that multitudes of the poor 
are just able, and that is all, to keep themselves fiom 
starving. 

I have seen the following estimate of the value of 
the jewels in the crown of England: twenty diamonds 
round the circle, £1500 each, £30,000; two 1 
entire diamonds, £2000 
smaller diamonds, " 
£100; four crosses, 
diamonds, £12,000; i 
of the crosses, £400( 
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flenrs-de-iis, :£10,000; eighteen smaller diamonds 
contained in the same, £2000 ; pearls, diamonds, 
etc, upon the arches and crosses, £10,000 ; also 
1411 small diamonds, £50,000; twenty-six dia- 
monds in the npper cross, £3000; two circles of 
pearls al^oat the rim, £300. Cost of the Btones in 
the crown, exclusive of the metal, £111,900. 

The Old Armory is a study. Here we have, on 
horseback and in coats of maU, the figures of the 
knights as they dressed under each successive reign, 
in these olden times, when, clad in iron &om head to 
heel, the gallant knights went forth to war. A ban- 
ner on each is inscribed with the name, the rank, and 
date of the person represented. Henry Till, is clad 
in the identical suit which that many-wived monarch 
wore ; and as he made such frequent use of the Tower 
to execute his matrimonial projects and his queens, it 
seemed very fitting that he should have a place in this 
grand old halL While looking at his e£Sgy, I recalled 
some passages from his remarkable history. 

" In the eighteenth year of his age, Henry ViLi. 
was called to the sovereignty of this kingdom. At 
that time he manifested a generous temper, with an 
elegant and munificent mind. Under the auspices of 

a youthful monarch, the hitherto frowning character 
f this ancient foitress appeared to be clearing off for 
tmore cheertiil aspect; as we are informed that, in 
mcemeJit of hia reign, he invested the Tower 
EL4 ntw degree of splendor. How fearftdly those 
fiwy t>4fGfl were destroyed, history too faitlilidJy re- 
It had the Tower contained a greaternum- 
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ExecutionB. Sir Thomas More. 

ber of illnstrions names among its unhappy prisoners 
— ^never was the headsman's office more recklessly 
called into requisition, than during this reign of terror 
— ^the scaffi)ld and the block reeked with blood! 
Among the nobles who suffered in this reign, was 
Edwaxd Bohun, Duke of Buckingham, Lord ffigh 
Constable of England, who, in consequence of his 
high descent and some incautious expressions on his 
part, was charged with treason, tried, and executed* 
We have also to name the intrepid Chancellor of En- 
gland, Sir Thomas More, who, refiising to acknowledge 
the king's supremacy, suffered imprisonment in the 
Tower previous to his execution. Imprisonment and 
death appear to have had but little terror in them for 
the witty writer of Utopia. He endured one, and went 
forth to meet the other with a fearlessness that ftdly 
showed the superiority of his nature to all that earthly 
power could inflict. Upon his entrance to the Tower, 
he conversed with his accustomed pleasantry and hu- 
mor ; and it is related that when the porter, accord- 
ing to custom, demanded his upper garment, ' Marry, 
friend, here it is !' said the facetious prisoner, tender^ 
ing his cap, ' I am sorry it is not better for your sake.^ 
' Nay, sir,' said the porter, ' I must have your gown.* 
The grim functionary was satisfied with equal good 
humor. The lieutenant, who had formerly reoeived 
some benefits from him, commenced an apdLonr- 
the rigor he should be compelled to 
him; but was interrupted with— -^ 
whenever I find fault with thr 
vide for me, do you turn n 
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HiB daughter. Ann Boleyn. 

imprisonment of more than a year, during which he 
was even deprived of the intellectual solace of his 
books, he was brought to trial, declared guilty, and 
condemned to a traitor's death. He heard his sen- 
tence with manly composure, and expressed a Chris- 
tian hope that himself and those consenting to his 
death might * meet together in everlasting love and 
happiness.' Much sharper to him must have been 
the trial that succeeded. On his return from West- 
minster to the Tower, his favorite daughter Margaret 
(Mrs. Roper) had stationed herself at the Tower-wharf, 
where he had to pass ; but as the melancholy proces- 
sion approached— the edge of the fatal axe turned to- 
ward the iUustrious condemned— her feeUngs could 
not be controlled. Regardless of all, she burst through 
the crowd and the guards who surrounded her heroic 
parent. She clung to his neck, and long must her 
agonized cry of * My father ! oh, my father ! ' have rung 
in the ears of those who heard it. He sought to com- 
fort, and he blessed her. This great man met death 
as a friend, on the 6th of July, 1535. Bishop Fisher 
was executed on the 22d of the preceding month. 

" It was on May-day, in the year 1536, that the 
king, his queen, and the whole of the court were at- 
tending a tournament at Greenwich, when the king 
nddetidy and unaccountably departed, with only six 
f'ica: Westminster. A council was con- 
J'anA on the following morning the 
• brotber, Lord Rochford, to- 
nnitted to the Tower — ^the 
ick, of all the splendor 
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Cronntess of Salisbury. Butchering. 

and triumph that could be devised to gratify that beau- 
tiful but now unhappy queen. "^ The sequel needs no 
detaiL Two days after the headsman had released 
Henry from this tie, the brutal monarch married Jane 
Seymour. The high court favor of Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, and promoter of the Protestant cause, 
terminated in the Tower, and on the scaffold. We 
must not dismiss this period without allusion to the 
dreadful fate of the Countess of Salisbury, the last 
(of whole blood) of the royal line of Plantagenet, who, 
after a close imprisonment in the Tower, under pre- 
tence of having favored the popish party, was, (1541) 
without trial, conducted to the fatal green — ^the place 
of execution. The venerable and spirited lady reftised 
to place her head on the block, declaring that she was 
no traitress. The executioner actually followed her 
round the platform, striking at her hoary head, until 
she fell, in the seventieth year of her age. Henry 
married six wives. After living twenty years with 
the first, he put her away upon a pretended scruple 
of conscience. Ann Boleyn, the second, was behead- 
ed after three years. Two days afterward he married 
Jane Seymour, the third, who died in childbed the year 
following that of her marriage. The fourth, Anne of 
Cleves, he divorced. Katherine Howard, the fiffli^ 
was beheaded on a charge of incontinency. 
rine Parr, the sixth, outlived him. He 
28, 1547, in the fifty-sixth year of 
thirty-eighth of his reign.** 




CHAPTER X. 

LORDS AND COHHON8. 

The British Fariiameiit — Lord John Rnasell — PalmerBlon — Glul- 
Etone — DUnieli — Bright — WeatmiiuteT Abbej. 

Mt lod^ngs at Cbaring Cross were so conTenient 
to the Parliament House, that I often dropped in of 
an evening to hear the debates, and more to see the 
men whose namea are famons on both aides of the sea. 
Yet it is not bo easy to " drop in" at the Honse, as 
one may think &om this remark. Kach member of 
ParEament has the right to give a written order for 
the introduction of a stranger ; and when a debate of 
interest is coming on, these orders are in great de- 
mand. The galleries being very email, and the nnra- 
her of appUcanta very great, it happens on such occa- 
aions that more persons are sent away than are able 
to gain admission. This was my fete the first time I 
made the attempt. But one of the memb^s with 
whom I had the pleasure of acquaintance insisted on 
r going with him, or sending my card to him wliile 
la in the House ; then be was so kind aa to apply 
a Speaker for special permission to introduce me 
n -the fioor, "where he gave me a seat on the bench 
" I Lotds when they choose to visit the 
. whateTBT might bp the cnisli in 
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The Speaker. Heels over head. 

the galleries, I had the most desirable situation both 
to see and to hear. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. Lefevre, 
is a man of sixty-five, good-natured, and fond of 
pleasantry even in the midst of serious business, com- 
manding the respect of all parties, and presiding with 
singular impartiality. There was better order in the 
House of Commons, than in our House of Bepre- 
sentatives — ^more attention to the business in hand, 
and less confasion while members are speaking. They 
sit on long parallel benches with raised backs, with no 
conveniences whatever for writing. All the notes a 
man makes, even of a speech directed against himself, 
and to which he is bound to reply, he must make on 
a bit of paper in his hand ; and even this is rarely 
done. They all wear their hats while sitting, taking 
them off whenever they rise to speak, or to walk across 
the floor; and it ill comports with our ideas of pro- 
priety to see a gentleman put his hat on his head the 
moment he has ceased speaking. On the Treasury 
bench, the seat occupied by the members of the gov- 
ernment, and running along at the right hand of the 
speaker, were sitting the most distinguished of the 
present ministry, whose names were mentioned to me 
by my fidend. The members on the seat behind them 
were taking their ease, with their feet on the back of 
the Treasury bench, so that between the head of Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston were the feet of 
a member of Parliament, and between. I^ussell and Sir 

James Graham, were the feet of another leiKriDued^ 

bcr, and three or four more were taking f 
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A duUenge. Loungen. 

in the same way. At a social party some days after- 
ward a lady said to me, " Now you will be writing a 
book when yon go home, to pay us for all the wicked 
things that our travellers have reported of your coun- 
try." 

" But," I repKed, " I find every thing here so much 
like what I have left behind, that even the foibles of 
my countrymen prove to be hereditary / and they are 
still to be found in the father-land." 

"Name some of them, will you?" she demanded, 
with some spirit, as if she was quite sure I would be 
put to my trumps. 

I then told her that "I had believed the practice 
of sitting with the feet high as the head upon a^ table 
or desk, to be one of the peculiar institutions of my 
own country ; but I had perceived it to have the high 
sanction of the British Parliament, and the permission 
of her Majesty's government." 

Being still further pressed, I related the facts as 
above, but it was evident that the company were in- 
credulous. I then told them, that on the previous 
evening I was in the gallery of the House of Commons, 
and asked a friend to count the number of members 
sitting with their feet on the top of the benches, a 
position which would place them in the same situation 
with a man in one of our churches with his feet on 
the back of the pew in front of him. The gentleman 
counted six members thus sitting before us, and then 
commeDjced counting the men stretched out at ftdl 
i^»i««|]i 011 Uie benches, but they were so many that, 

r fifteen, he gave it up. This 
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Uladsione. DisraaU. 



energy of expression, as to make him one of the most 
captivating of public speakers. He succeeded Dis- 
raeli in the chancellorship of the Exchequer, and it 
did not seem to me in the l)est taste, that the pre- 
decessor should now direct his terrible energies of 
invective and sarcasm constantly against the man 
who had supplanted him in office. But Disraeli, as 
the leader of the Opposition, is not scrupulous in his 
choice of weapons or occasions. Always in his place, 
taking no part in the ordinary business of the House, 
leaving that to his friends who have less responsibili- 
ties, he sits directly in front of Mr. Gladstone, wait- 
ing the hour when he may come down upon his vic- 
tim with the swiftness of the eagle and the fierceness 
of the tiger. When all the country is on the side of 
the government, it is a hard matter for the Opposition 
to make capital out of the war. But it would be 
harder to find in modem parliamentary speaking, a 
philippic more terrible than the one which Disraeli 
delivered one night in March last, reviewing the con- 
duct of the Ministry in bringing on the war. He 
pretended to be giving his reasons for not meeting 
the challenge which had been made, that he should 
move a resolution of want of confidence in the Minis- 
try : and collecting the contradictory statements made 
by members of the government in the two Houses, 
and the inconsistent declarations made by the same 
Ministers at difierent times, he declared there waa Jio 
need of his asking Parliament to 
confidence in Ministers, ~ 
no confidence in each o* 
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Lord Palntoitan. Ijird Broughui. 

Lord Palmeraton speaks with hesitation when be 
rises, and his difficulty of getting at the words he 
wants, amounts to a serious emharrassmeiit, but this 
wears off as he warms. At the head of the Home 
Department, an endless variety of subjects claims 
his attention, and it was surprising to observe the 
readiness with which he replies to every inquiry ad- 
dressed to him. The practice of putting questions to 
the members of the government, and thus drawing 
oat their opinions and knowledge of public matters, 
is peculiar to the English Parliament, and has marked 
advantages. When information is called for which 
the Minister does not consider safe to be made public, 
be frankly says so, and the inquiry is dropped. No- 
tice is given beforehand of the member's intention to 
put such and such questions at a certain time, and 
the Minister to whose department it relates, has 
the opportunity to gather the requisite informa- 
tion. 

After hearing all the men of mark in the Commons, 
I went into the House of Lords. Brougham was on 
his legs when I entered; the man of all whom I 
wished io hear : nervous, almost petulant, and scold- 
ing, without the first grace of an orator, he was hold- 
ing the attention of his peers, pouring out the streams 
of his varied learning, and now and then giving them 
fiaahes of his wonderfiil genius. Lord Campbell spoke, 
I Wharacliffe, and fhc Prime Miniater, 
rdeen, a solemn, heavy Scotchman, and it required 
^fiuth to believe him the man for the age in 
a to the helm of State. The 
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8t7le of oratory. The Abb^. 

Marquis of Lansdowne, in form and in the style of his 
dress, reminded me of Mr. Webster, which I remaxk- 
ed to one of the members, who said he was greatly 
pleased to hear the comparison made. But there is 
not at the present time a man in either House who 
wotdd compare to advantage with Mii, Webster as an 
argumentative, or with Mr. Clay as a popular speaker. 
Yet there is a directness, matter-of-fact way of talking 
in both Houses, that might be imitated with great 
profit by our American orators in Congress. There 
is far less declamation here for out-of-door effect — 
fax less wandering &om the subject in hand to discuss 
every thing else under heaven; and, without being 
limited by a one hour rule, the speakers are willing 
to stop when they are done. Compared with the 
number of members, there are more good speakers in 
Congress than in Parliament. But a judicious mix- 
ture of British directness and condensation with Amer- 
ican energy and fireedom of thought and expression, 
would make an improvement in the style of speaking 
on both sides. 

Hard by the ParUament House is Westminster 
Abbey, where again and again I mused and worship- 
ped, and lingered among the dead. A mighty mauso- 
leum this temple is, and one can not stand within its 
walls without feeling that he is on consecrated ground. 
Strange, solemn, and yet conflicting emotions stru^Ie 
in his breast as he walks among the monumentSp wd 
over the ashes of kings and queens, 
statesmen, and poets ; for« 
tecture of the pile that c 
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Graves of the poets. 

whose names have been household words from child- 
hood to this long-looked-for hour. 

A late writer has made the following record of the 
graves of the poets of England : " Chaucer was buried 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, vnthout the 
building, but removed to the south aisle in 1555: 
Spenser Hes near hun. Beaumont, Drayton, Cowley, 
Denham, Dryden, Rowe, Addison, Prior, Congreve, 
Cray, Johnson, Sheridan, and Campbell, all lie with- 
in Westminster Abbey. Shakspeare, as every one 
knows, was buried in the chancel of the church at 
Stratford, where there is a monument to his memory. 
Chapman and Shirley are buried in St. Giles's-in-the- 
Fields; Marlowe, in the churchyard of St. Paul's, 
Deptford ; Fletcher and Massinger, in the churchyard 
of St. Saviour's, Southwark ; Dr. Donne, in old St. 
Paul's ; Edmund Waller, in Beaconsfield churchyard ; 
Milton, in the churchyard of St. Giles's, Cripplegate ; 
Butler, in the churchyard of St. Paul's, Convent Gar- 
den; Otway, no one knows where; Garth, in the 
church at Harrow ; Pope, in the church at Twicken- 
ham ; Swift, in St. Patrick's, Dublin ; Savage, in the 
churchyard of St. Peter's, Bristol ; PameU, at Ches- 
ter, where he died on his way to Dublin ; Dr. Young, 
at Walwyn, in Hertfordshire, of which place he was 
the Rector ; Thomson, in the churchyard at Richmond, 
in Surrey ; Collins, in St. Andrew's Church at Chi- 
chester; Gray, in the churchyard of Stoke Pogis, 
where he conceived his Elegy; Goldsmith, in the 
churchyard of the Temple Church ; Falconer, at » 
with 'all ocean for his grave;' Churchill, in 
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cirarchyarf of St. Martin's, Dover; Oowper, in tlie 
cliurchyanl at Dereham ; Cliatterton, in a churchyard 
belonging to the pariah of St. Andrew's, Holbom; 
Bums, in St. Michael's churchyard, Dom&ies ; Byron, 
in the church at Hucknall, near Newstead ; Crabbe, 
at Trowbridge ; Coleridge, in the church at Highgate ; 
Sir Walter Scott, in Dryburgh Abbey ; and Southey, 
in CroBsthwaite Church, near Keswick." Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, the architect of St. Paul's, has left that 
Cathedral as hie monument. 




CHAPTER XL 

THE PULPIT OP LONDON. 
London Preachers — Melville — Gumming — Hamilton — ^DuflT— Noel. 

Melville preaches the "Golden Lecture," so called, 
every Thursday morning at eleven o'clock. We have 
nothing in our country on this plan, hut I wish we 
had. A good man in his wiU, or by gift antecedent, 
devotes a sum of money, the interest of which is to be 
paid to some preacher, whom he also makes provision 
to appoint, on condition that he will deliver in a cer- 
tain place a lecture on a given day in the week. Per- 
haps he desires to have a certain doctrine defended and 
system of errors opposed, and requiring them to be 
the subject of discussion, for successive generations, 
he, being dead, secures the deEvery of discourses that 
propagate the truths he loved, and which he believes 
to be for the happiness of his fellow-men. Error sel- 
dom makes such provision for its perpetuation and ex- 
tension. Some of the most learned and powerftil 
treatises in defence of truth have been procured by 
this measure. Melville's lecture is established in this 
manner, and I was told that he receives £400 or 
$2000 per annum for the weekly discourse. Besides, 
he is chaplain of the Tower, for which he receives as 
much, and as principal of a college an equal sum, so 
that his income must be about eight or ten thousand 
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doUaxs. He delivers this weekly lecture in a church — 
St. Margaret's, Lothbury— ^by the side of the Bank of 
England, in the busiest mart of all London : as much 
in the way of business and out of the way for preach- 
ing on a week day, as the First Presbyterian Church 
in New York was in Wall street, before they took it, 
stone by stone, and put it up in Jersey. I supposed 
a few men and more women would straggle in, and 
make an audience sparse and few, and the lecture 
would be 2kforw^ elegant undoubtedly, but uttered to 
empty pews, and therefore cold. But the house was 
crowded before service began. In the middle of the 
day, in the rush and maddened whirl of business, un- 
der the eaves of the eight-acre-temple of Mammon, to 
which all the world sends its daily offerings, this house 
of God was thronged with worshippers, or at least with 
hearers ; and what was worthy of remark, the greater 
portion of them were men. They seemed to have 
dropped their pens, and rushed from their counting- 
rooms at the hour of service, to receive the instructions 
of the preacher, and they now sat reverently waiting 
to hear his message. The pews were fiill : the aisles 
were partially filled, and a stranger made room for me 
on a bench in a favorable situation. 

Melville came from the vestry and passed near me 
to the desk. His hair was quite gray, his face strong- 
ly marked with benevolence and thought, high cheek- 
bones and large mouth, tall and slightly bent, his 
whole appearance fitted rather to impress you that he 
is a good man than great. He is decidedly both. 
His lecture was -adapted to the day in the Church of 
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England, the Feast of the Pentecost, and was on the 
personality and work of the Holy Ghost. It was 
a compact and striking exhibition of the argument 
against the Unitarians, delivered with earnestness and; 
much feeling. The man who sat next me, and who 
had given me a seat, annoyed me by constantly assure 
ing me that it was excellent^ but I thought so in spite 
of this provocative to dissent. It was sound, evan- 
gelical, Calvinistic, and uttered with so much unction 
that it did not fail to move as well as to please those 
who heard. Some of the expressions, and now and 
then a whole passage, were very fine, but, as a whole, 
it was far below my anticipations as an intellectual 
effort, and far above them as a spiritual and instruct- 
ive discourse. 

When he left the pulpit after service, I met him at 
his vestry, and had a few words of genial conversation, 
in which he expressed himself pleased to hear of the 
estimation in which his sermons were held abroad; 
and when I rejoiced to hear such sentiments as his in 
the Church of England pulpits, he declared his belief 
that the apprehensions of a tendency to Romanism 
had been greatly overrated. He trusted in God there 
was no danger of such a calamity. When I left him, 
it was with thankftdness that this church has such 
men in it, and that the city of London, given as it is 
to the worship of material wealth and power, is never- 
theless pervaded with such influences as these lectures, 
crowding upon the hours of business, tracking the 
Mammon worshipper to the very doors of his gods, and 
attracting him by the charms of seraphic eloquence, as 
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^v.'Lv.xr .h; x\^«MCK>nce and eternal truth, to 

*us v^v."^ JUKI gtv^ even the best hour of 

^c sV«kiV!iu(^tiou of Him who has the 

. ov vvdiM^ v>f all men in his omnipotent 

uiiuiy; f^^'^^he* in Crown Court, Drury 
.>fi^.*iuv (»lac\\ and in a mean building. But 
BkUiouahlo iMKsftchor, and an earnest, able^ 
lvociK'j: v>t* tho truth, and tlie whole truth. 
iuWx bv th«> multitude has not spoiled 

( ctarl^* iU' A Sunday morning to hear him. 
vwd wa« alu>ad of us. The doors were 
ixd UiUH^ but ]H^>v^holders were admitted 
14 v>VWk% HluH was a literally repulsive 
ICughal\ l^^hriMtiaiuty^ and we stood there 
iiHir iu tho Ht\XH^t» with hundreds waiting 
ultu* \HUi^rt'gHfit>u to get in and take pos- 
Uuur jH^WH, In^foro the sinners from the 
i«tmiV|i[t>n« and pilgrims, himgering for the 
C\ iHUild \h\ allowed to approach. At last 
aMV oiH^uod, and the crowd began to move 
xaHv^ wt>rtA HiM'cdily filled. I was able to 
iuglt) Htcp within the door, and there, lean- 
tho wall, stood till I was recognized by 
vu tVit^nd« and through his attention, one 
holdt^rrt iuHtiintly oifcrcd me a seat. This 
?y conipolUHl mo to decline, as there were 
ti in tlM^ aisUw, etanding^ while gentlemen 
\ at tlu^ir side. Dr. Cumming gave notice 
ker the pews would be free after eleven 
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Ciunming's preaching. Dr. Hamilton. 

o'clock to all who might come; and this remark 
would apply to the seats of the nobiUty and the com- 
moners alike. He then commenced the service. A 
smooth, polished, good-looking man of forty-five, with 
a style as smooth as his face, with a voice of musical 
softness and flow, a rich imagmation and much fertil- 
ity of iUustration, he makes a discourse that no one 
can listen to without being pleased and edified. His 
theme was the rock that was struck by Moses : and 
he quoted largely firom travellers, chiefly American, 
whose concurrent testimony he adduced to prove that 
the smitten and riven rock remains to this day. He 
followed the children of Israel in their wanderings, 
and drew vivid pictures of God's dealing with them, 
in which the finest opportunities were given him for 
his rhetorical efibrts at portraying the most impressive 
scenes. Some contrasts were very striking. He 
said that "God divided the Red Sea, making a prom- 
enade for his people and a grave for their foes ;" he 
was speaking of war, and remarked that "courts of 
chancery and law often made more broken hearts 
than the battle-field." 

I heard the Doctor again, but under the same dis- 
advantages of being unable to get a seat ; this time 
standing at the door of a pew in which there was 
plenty of room, for which I begged by an imploring 
look, but the lady occupants returned such a killing 
stare, that I turned away quickly and listened to the 
speaker. 

James Hamilton, D.D., preaches in the church on 
Regent Square. He is the author of many admirable 
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-. -»nnon. Application. 

]\Iarch, march ! the pale processi<Hi swings 

With meafiur'd tramp and tread ; 
Woe, woe ! yon gaping sepulchre 

Is calling for the dead. 

And bitter is the wail that weeps 

The widow's only joy, 
And vows to leave her broken heart 

Beside her gallant boy. 

Halt, halt ! a hand is on the bier, 

And life stirs in the shroud: 
Rise, rise ! and view the Man Divine 

Who wakes thee 'midst the crowd. 

And as the mother clasps her son. 

In awe-struck ecstasy, 
Turn thou to Him thine eye new-oped 

By Heaven's own euphasy. 

Home, home ! to make that mother glad. 

And recompense her tears : 
Home, home I to give that Saviour-God 

This second lease of yearp. 

And when amidst a greater crowd 

Thou hear'st that voice again ; 
May rising saints see Jesus in ■ 

The Widow's son of Nain. 

After the scene had been thus graphically described, 
the preacher enforced these two thoughts: 1. That 
death is the great destroyer of happiness ; and 2. Jestis 
is the destroyer of death, and thus the great pro- 
moter of happiness. These thoughts he urged with 
great felicity and pathetic power, of which I diall 
attempt no illustration. In his concluding remarks, 
he observed that none of us could expect to have 
departed firi^tids restored to us, that we might repair 
the wrongs we had done them while living. " Are 
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.. V..V.S .^u*.nilJ tecl the force of his blows 

v.. ■ >^\*.ial (trcachcrs in London be^des these, 

.... .^•. -^juuo in which to speak of them. 

\. ..-.»» j'iiv'inu- J mo more than the Hon. and 

V. . Mj . . * N».vL A very fluent public speaker. 

. , ^..:ii\ iLiaiUK'X and polished stj^le, he is lis- 

... v> w^iii pli'ii.'iims but lias little to be called 

.,«.:. I uu'i Itiiu In iirivHt(s und was astonished at 

. .,i!iv'\wwcirt oi' hiM rnngi^ Hut his tenacity of 

. .i;.v'.i iiui uujvaotrtthility to conviction when others 

.. ..iiva iiuih wKioli WHH unpalatable, surprised me 

.4U .ii'ivs \Wiou I ivH(M^t4Ml U|>on the transformation of 

X iitiuuuL tio hi^A undiU'gono iu the course of his rery 

tx iii.iiivatklt' c^Vi4'. i>n(Mi the idol of the most aristo- 

tuLii vUvUva, Mul wiiJding a ])Ower for good that no 

v,.. :ui lu ih\\ u(otro|HiliH could command, he is now 

.M,i|.,uan\vi\ v»lM*i»urf^ tho (crowds that once thronged 

• ^> !uai Uiiu, UiK\\\ {\ro\i\m\ away, and his usefulness is 

'' iMvw^ul iuiii H H|ihnn) (uiiuniouMuratc with the present 



CHAPTER XII. 

OXFORD. 
Women at Work — ^The Town, and the University. 

We took the rail to Oxford. We bought tickeio 
for the second class passenger carriages, and observed 
that while scores were in them, not more than two or 
three had taken seats in the first class. The fare, 
even in the second, is twice as high as in our first class 
in America, and the cars much inferior. While the 
first are luxuriously cushioned and pillowed, the sec- 
ond^ where nine-tenths of the people ride, including 
the professional and middle classes (the poorer taking 
the third class cars), are not provided with the least 

• 

covering to the hard board seats, on which a man 
must ride with as much grace and patience as he can 
bring along with him. But in many respects their 
railways are far better managed than ours. The sys- 
tem is thorough — ^the discipline perfect — ^the risk less 
— ^the accidents rarer — ^the confusion none at all. A 
policeman in uniform is at every important station, not 
only to keep order, but able and ready to give you 
every direction you require — servants to take charge 
of your luggage firee of all expense, and put it where 
you wish ; and such precision of time and perfection 
of detail in all the arrangements, that a stranger trav- 
els with less fear of being imposed on, or of losing his 
. Vol. I.— F 
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M4 i.uulul," I n*pliod, " I will tell you, 
. ;:i.-, Mil' IliuUim, one of the least of our 
ui.-i rii vri (livHiii of the Thames the same 
I u It. I ho Mtimr (hiy." 
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ijiii > iri U^HUtUul. These hedges set it 
Uh*.» h [urtiins and these fields are so 
'I' a I.I :h» murh of eiiltivated elegance all 
• ■' .11 )i Duir uf (hr road, and as far as the 
. 1 1, ill it I Mrnn lo he riding constantly 

■ ■• I'lM'iio »',i(>tnidM of II gentleman whose 
'••■•I 'Ml. i^.| jilrMMuns and not in farms to be 
•' «»'|'> Vrl in \\\\\ midst of such pictiures 

■ '-I' i»l\ \\\y>\ niv rvr.4 which pierced my 

V III," \A >\pinrn wliiln women — the "Wo 

' x'' VM»." wno a! work in the field, in the 

■ ■. ill. .I-M . rurh with a hoc in her hand, dig- 

» •' M . wml I, '* I'll I wan Im, you see the white 

■ i I .ii.'liiiid. " 

v.. J i»..',li ihiiifin nillinf^ iirxl. lo liiin did not wait for 
i.< ui.i>vri. Iiii( with I hat readinesH to put in a 
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But thoy are free. AVhippiug apprentices. 

word so common here, instantly and tartly answered, 
"Ay, but they are free." 

" Free to do what ?" I asked him. 

" Free to do as they like : to stop working if they 
choose." 

"And what then?" I pursued. He was silent. 
" They must do that or starve, must they not ?" I de- 
manded. 

" Why yes, they must work, and do that if they 
can not find any thing else." 

I continued my inquiries : "And you do not suppose 
they work in the fields under a hot sun, planting po- 
tatoes or com, because they love the employment ?" 

" No, but they are free : they are not slaves." 

" And you are so blinded by the name of davery^'' 
I replied, " here in Britain, that you treat your women 
as tliey are not treated in America, nor in any other 
Christian country of which I have heard: you have 
poverty and misery among your laborers and those 
who are not even able to get work — wretchedness 
that the negro never feels — and you are totally insen- 
sible to it, while you are in pain for the poor slaves 
of a land beyond the sea." 

"But we never whip these poor people of ours, as 
you do the negroes." 

" There you are wrong again ; I read in the London 
Times^ this week, of a man in London who flogged 
his apprentice so cruelly, that the boy put an end to 
his miseries by suicide." And so we pursued the con* 
versation until we became good friends, and mutually 
admitted the evils of both countries, and agreed that 
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Martyr moniunent. University. 

ley and Cranmer were burnt at the stake. A beauti- 
ful monument, the most beautiful I have yet seen, 
now marks the spot where these holy men were taken 
up in chariots of fire to the glory of heaven. 

The University consists of twenty colleges and five 
halls of various degrees of antiquity and celebrity, 
situated in diflferent parts of the city, but chiefly on 
the main street, which, with these haUs and churches 
and other public edifices, is the most remarkable and 
imposing street in Britain, and perhaps in the world. 
As the stranger rides through it, he asks continually, 
as we did, " What old gateway is that?" and exclaims 
at the strange devices over this door ; the statues and 
effigies and groups that disfigure what they were de- 
signed to adorn. This waU, and tower, and buttress 
are crumbling with the weight of a thousand years, 
and these are firesh in the youth of a few centuries 
only, which have not left the marks of their destroy- 
ing hands. We paused at Magdalen College, and en- 
tered its gates. The evening service was just com- 
mencing in the chapel, one of the most interesting and 
imposing edifices we had ever entered. We passed on 
to the dining^halL The tables were spread for the 
commons, and the walls were hung with splendid por- 
traits of dignitaries in church and state. These were 
pointed out to us by a courteous attendant, who in- 
sisted on our taking a survey, and then led us into 
the more private apartments, even the kitchen where 
the joints were roasting for the daily feast, and we 
had the best evidence that living in commons at Ox- 
ford was very good living, rather uncommon com- 
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Parka. Bodleian Library. 

pared with what we had afterward. The grounds 
around the college were such as the shades of cen- 
turies and the hand of art in its delicate touches alone 
impart. The parks were stocked with deer, and the 
old trees are the homes of rooks, a " peculiar institu 
tion" of England, and who seem to have a hereditary 
claim to the seats of learning and such other quiet 
abodes as they may select. A long circuit of shaded 
walk, one part of it called Addison's Walk, from the 
fact that the " Spectator" loved it when he was a 
resident fellow of Magdalen, was very pleasant to us, 
as we slowly paced it for half a mile, or rested upon 
the rural seats which frequently invited us to stop 
and enjoy the quietness of its shadows. 

Then we went to the Bodleian Library of 250,000 
volumes, the most valuable in the kingdom except 
the one at the British Museum, and here we saw so 
many interesting antiquities, that I will not even 
make a list of them. The old lantern which Guy 
Fawkes carried when he would have blown up the 
Parliament on the night of his Gunpowder Plot, was 
exhibited to us in a glass case. We walked through 
the halls and courts, and into the various rooms of 
other colleges : paused in the haU where the exami- 
nation of students for degrees is now in progress : 
each student having a quire of paper, with pen and 
ink and a printed list of questions before him, which 
without help he is to work out within a given time, 
and by the results of this work his standing is de- 
termined. They do not attend recitations daily as 
in our colleges, but each man has his private tutor, 
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Amusements. ' Isis. Rowing. 

■ ■ 

and the examination shows the proficiency ho has 
made. 

It was Saturday afternoon. A hundred students 
were in a meadow near the town, with their coats off, 
playing at cricket, a fine athletic sport, in which they 
acquire great skilL Three rivers touch Oxford- 
small but lovely waters, winding through the greenest 
fields and bordered by majestic trees: the Isis, a 
famous stream, the CherweU, and the Thame, which 
flow together and thus form the Thames, that pride 
of British rivulets. On the Isis, the students and 
others have all sorts of boats — ^the Venetian gondola, 
the skiff, the Indian canoe, and some of the light- 
est gossamer things in which a man ever trusted him- 
self, fit only for the spirits to cross the Styx in, who 
have not an obolus for Charon. One poor fellow, a 
student, was upset and drowned firom one of them, the 
day before I was there. Rowing is the favorite ex- 
ercise ; and a boat race summons to the banks of the 
Isis the beauty and fashion of the town, and grave 
and reverend heads are seen among the eager spectar 
tors when an excited contest between rival clubs is to 
come off. It is a peculiarity of England which I 
wish was not peculiar to it, but was common with us, 
that the youth of both sexes are familiar with vigor- 
ous exercises in the open air, that impart health and 
strength to the firame. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and we went to St. 
Peter's in the East, the oldest parish church in the 
city. One of the students laughed at us when we 
asked if there was to be preaching in the CoUege, and 
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tJctting into church. Epitaphs. 

we therefore sought the gospel and a place to worship 
in the town. At the door we were stopped by a 
policeman with the question, " Be you a parishioner ?" 
to which I replied, '' No, I been't," and we were bid 
to wait till the pew-owners were in their seats. After 
standing half an hour we were admitted to a house 
half full, where the Bishop of Oxford was to ordain 
forty-two priests and deacons. They passed ns in 
procession with their white gowns and uncovered 
heads, and entering a side-door, took their seats on 
benches within the chancel. While waiting for th(^ 
service to begin, I read the inscriptions on the walls. 
The longest recorded the names of donors to the 
parish : benefactors whose deeds were not to be for- 
gotten. " John Hollman left £600, the interest to be 
paid to two single women past fifty-five years of age 
so long as they remain single ; they must be mem- 
bers of the Church of England, of any parish in Ox- 
ford, if they can not be found in this or St. Mary's 
the Virgin." 

A beautiful epitaph I copied in pencil : 

SophiflB Annas Bliss annorum XI 

Quae ipso natali suo 

Dulcissimam animam efflans 

In pace cum similibus sui requievit 

Jam semper Victura, 

Orbi parentes Philippus et Sophia 

Filiolss solerti, piaj, obsequenti, fecere ; 

Anno Christi MDCCCXXXI. 

I am ashamed to give the following, which was in 
the fly-leaf of the hymn-book handed to me, but it 
has its point : 
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The Bishop. Ordination. 



" William mmber is my namo 
And England is my nation ; 
Oxford is my dwelling-place. 
And Christ is my Salvation. 
^ When I am dead and gone, 

And all my bones are rotten. 
Then take this book and see 
My name is not forgotten."" 

The Bishop is the well-known Samuel Wilber- 
force, son of a better father, the noble philanthropist, 
who would be grieved in heaven, if grief could enter 
there, at the Puseyism of his sons. The service was 
solemn and impressive, and, notwithstanding the as- 
sociations, I joined in it with heartiness. 

The Bishop put the questions to the candidates, as 
they were presented to him by the Archdeacon, and 
each one of them took the Bible in his hand, and 
solemnly declaring that he was actuated in seeking the 
pffice by a single desire to promote the glory of God, 
took the oath, saying aJoud, " So help me God," and 
kissed the book. One by one came forward and knelt 
at the feet of the Bishop, who laid his hands upon him 
and commanded him to receive authority to read the 
gospels (if a deacon), or to preach and administer the 
sacraments (if a priest) in the church. 

From time immemorial there has been trouble be- 
tween the townspeople and the University, and now 
the city maintains the police by day, and the Univer- 
sity by night. As long ago as 1209 a terrible affair 
occurred here from these disputes : a woman was acci- 
dentally killed ; the people charged her murder to the 
students, and hung three of them. Three thousand 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FAMOUS PLACES. 
Blenheim— Warwick — Stratford-on-Avon — Kenilworth — Chatsworth. 

That was not a very good "Angel" at Oxford. 
They have the strangest names for hotels in En- 
gland : I thought of making a list of them in Lon- 
don : the Green Dragon, the Golden Cross, the Ele- 
phant and Castle, the Four Swans, the Pig and the 
Pot, the Flying Horse, the White Lion, and others 
so coarse that I will not write them — ^the origin of 
BTicli names being founded in the early ignorance of 
the people, which required a sign to be painted that he 
who runs can read : a thing, not a name, and thus a 
tavern would become known even among those who 
could not spell a word. At Oxford we were guests 
at the "Angel," the most aristocratic house in the 
city. We found nothing great there but the bill, 
which was larger than it should have been by one 
half, and the fare inferior, so that I advise my friends 
to go to the " Mitre," of which I know nothing. The 
chances are in its fitvor. 

Monday morning we were off for Blenheim. After 
the "glorious victory," so sarcastically celebrated by 
Southey, Queen Anne made a present to the illustri- 
ous duke of this palace and its parks, which are now 
among the most attractive objects to the tourist to 
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Smart widow. Dog-ciirt Fine riilo. 



be met with in England. It was a short but very 
pleasant ride in the cars from Oxford to Woodstock, 
where we were to find carriages to Blenheim. I left 
the young men of our party to make the arrange- 
ments at the little inn, with the mighty name 
Gibraltar on it. It was kept, as the sign informed 
us, by a widow — a smart young widow she was, and 
she came out in full bloom in front of her house to 
bargain for her conveyances, of which she had only 
three. These were a "fly," which was already en- 
gaged ; a " sociable," which was out of order ; and 
lastly, a " dog^iart." 

" What the dogs is a dog-cart ?" was the question 
I heard some one demand. 

The fair widow replied to this very rough inquiry 

by pointing to a two-wheeled wagon for one horse, 

with high board sides and one seat. It "v^s on springs, 

and a board being laid across for another seat, in 

five minutes we were on the road to the duke's in a 

dogKjart, It was a lively and lovely morning in the 

last of May. We were more heartily in the country 

than we had yet been in England. Away through 

the green hedges skirting the smooth white roads, 

With the freshest meadows and such weU-tiQed fields, 

where farms were gardens, and gardens like incipient 

Cidens, we rolled on in this novel but very comfortable 

^^rt, running by the "fly," a close-covered carriage, 

^ Tvhich another party were riding, shut out from 

he glorious light and the beauty of God's fair world 

^hich lay around us, as if instinct with life, and itself 

^joicing. "We were forty minutes in doing the five 
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Blenheim. Park. I*iUar. 

miles, and drew up at the park gates of Blenheim. 
The palace stands on the borders of a small but pleas- 
ant lake, winding and wooded ; and the green sward, 
lying soft on the gentle slope that leads down to the 
water, makes a picture that the eye delights to rest 
upon. 

The park about the palace has only about two 
thousand acres of land to it; herds of deer, and 
flocks of sheep are wandering in it, at home. A cir- 
cuit of five miles around the house through the drive, 
would give you some idea of its extent ; but as I was 
not prepared for such a walk, I found a quiet, charm- 
ing spot, where I could take in a panorama of the 
scene, and make a daguerreotype in my eye, while 
the others strolled off into the shades. I am writing 
this, as I sit leaning against a column in firont of the 
palace, and looking across the lake upon the grand 
triumphal pillar erected in honor of the duke, on the 
most sightly spot, and precisely in firont of the palace 
door, half a mile off. The atmosphere is clear and 
cooL Not a cloud is on the sky, and the lights and 
shades among the trees are so disposed, that the scene 
becomes more like an illuBion of the fancy than a 
real presence. Alone, in such a spot, so fitr fi*om 
home, and looking upon such a prospect, I am half 
afraid to turn away from it to write, for fear I should 
look up again and find it gone. What must heaven 
be, if earth can be so fair ? Take the finest trees that 
we ever meet with in America (dear land of my heart), 
and the widest rolling landscape the eye can take in 
at one view; plant these trees in groves and long 
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I .•:iiinnjrton. Wiinnick Cnstk-. 



After a very good dinner Jit the widow's way-side 
inn, we went to Leamington, a fashionable watering- 
place : a beautiful town it is, and presented a very 
gay appearance, with a Freemason's celebration, which 
brought in the people from tlie whole country side, 
and we had a fine opportunity to see English peas- 
antry in their holiday attire. Tlicy were not as well 
dressed, many of tliem, as the Virginia negrot^.s are 
when they go to church, as I can testify from liaving 
worshipped with them in their own temples. But it 
was a pleasant sight, and I should have been glad to 
spend a week in the town, to enjoy its medical waters, 
its refreshing baths, and elegant society. But wo 
were on another errand ; and another of these delight- 
ftil rides tlu*ough the country brought us to the river 
Avon, and to Wanvick Castle. A mighty rock, at 
the base of which the river flows, is the site of this 
famous pile, the residence of the Earl of Warwick, 
and one of the most magnificent places in the kingdom. 
History has invested these ancient halls with romantic 
interest, and art has made the spot remarkable for 
strength and granduer. Three stupendous towers 
and embattled walls, now covered with ivy, frown in 
front — ^forbidding the enemy, but inviting the friend 
to enter. The interior is adorned with all the ac- 
cumulations of wealth and taste, with centuries in 
which to gather them ; for history does not go back 
to the founding of this castle. As we have just been 
through Blenheim, and you are tired of palace-seeing, 
let ufl ride along. 

This is a lovely day, and the sun is now travelling 
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StnUlbnL Wliite Horse. The <rid hoiue. 

slowly down in the West. Do you see that clump 
of trees across the fields ? The boy, William Shaks- 
peare, is said to have stolen a deer, and to have taken 
it under those trees. But I will not be responsible 
for the truth of that story, though the driver pointed 
out the spot, just before we came to StratfordHm' 
Avon^ the birth-place and burial-place of Shakspeare. 
We stopped at the White Horse tavern, where I was 
assured that my distinguished countrymen, Washing- 
ton Irving and Martin Van Buren, were entertained in 
1829. But we were not long at the tavern. A few 
minutes more, and we were at the door of a low, one 
and a half story house, sadly dilapidated, over the 
door of which, was this inscription — " In this house 
the immortal Shakspeare was bom." A tidy old 
woman conducted us through the various apartments, 
into the chamber where he first saw the light. Here 
thousands of visitors, royal and plebeian, had enrolled 
their names ; and we added ours to the number. The 
old lady called our attention to a subscription book 
for contributions to a Club which has bought the 
house : but we offered to purchase the building and 
take it to America, whenever it should come into the 
market. This, she assured us, would never be con- 
sented to ; and she thought it would hardly be pos- 
sible to carry it away. The old beams will last for 
centuries to come ; and they have a way of renewing 
the youth of ruins here, that defies the progress of 
time. We went to the church where the dust of the 
Bard of Avon lies. It stands on the shore of the 
^"^er, and a long avenue of lime trees leads to the 
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The grave. Mrs. Hall's tomh. Kenllwortli. 

porch. Many and imposing monuments meet the eye 
as you enter ; but the visitor passes them by, till he 
comes to the north side of the chancel, and reads on 
a stone beneath his feet these words : 

" Gk)od frend, for Jesus' sake forbeare, 
To digg the dust encloased heare ; 
Bleste be the man 3rt spares thes stones, 
And Curst be he yt moves my bones." 

« 

In the wall is a bust of the poet, strikingly unlike 
all the pictures we have of him, but affirmed to be 
from life and true. The wife of Shakspeare has a 
monument at hand, and the inscription on his daugh- 
ter Mrs. Susannah Hall's tomb, was so beautifiil that 

I copied it. 

" Witty above her sex, but that's not all, 
Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall : 
Something of Shakspeare was in that, but tliis 
Wholly of Him with whom she's now in blisse. 
Then passenger, hast neare a teare 
To weep with her who wept with all 
That wept, yet set herself to chere 
Them up with comfort's cordial. 
Her love shall live, her mercy spred 
When thou hast nere a teare to shed." 

After a few short hours in musing around the grave 
of the greatest of English bards, and looking at scenes 
with which he was familiar, we rode to Kenilworth. 
The ruins have been preserved for an eartlily immor- 
tality in the pages of Walter Scott. Among all the 
ruins of England's olden days, these are pre-eminent 
for beauty, romantic interest, and the signs of ancient 
strength and grandeur. To repeat the tales of love 
and blood, of misery and revelry, which hang around 
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The Vliigin Queen. WaUer ttevtt. 

these ivy-covered turretn, halU, and walls, would be 
to repeat the poetry and prose of a hundred writers, 
who have found an easy access to the public ear 
with the legendary lore of Kenilworth. Centuries 
have done their work upon it since the storms of war 
broke over it, but it stands a glorious ruin, and will 
stand for hundreds of years to come. Mighty chief- 
tains have here held their tournaments. Queen Eliz- 
abeth visited it again and again, with such splendor 
as was unknown before, and has not been imitated 
since the days of the Virgin Queen. Now all is deso- 
late where jwinces fought in the sight of fair maids, 
whose hands bestowed the victor's prize. The sun 
was fast setting as we reached the summit of the hill 
from which the best view is had of the melancholy 
pile — ^the saddest I have seen in England. Its huge, 
sublime, but mouldering towers, with ivy overgrown, 
are signs of former greatness and glory wasted and 
forgotten; and this is the end of man's mightiest 
works. Walter Scott has said that "these ruins 
only serve to show what their splendor once was, and 
to impress on the musing visitor the transitory value 
of human possessions, and the happiness of those 
who enjoy a humble lot in virtuous contentment." 
Hnt Shakspeare says: 

** Tho cloud capped towora, tlio goi^oua palaces, 
Tho Roloinn tomplos, tho groat gloln) itself. 
YoA all which it inhobitK, Rhall dlHHoh'o 
And, Uko tho basoloss fabrio of a vision, 
tie«>*o not a A\T0ck behind.** 

V\om lioamington it was a shorl riMo by rail fo 
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Birmingham. The streets were thronged with the 
working men and women returning to their lodgings 
from the places of labor, when we rode from the cars 
to the "Hen and Chickens" hotel: a good house, 
despite its homely name. The great manufacturing 
town of England where the " workers in metals" most 
do congregate, did not detain us longer on the morrow 
than to ride through it and about it, and to look 
superficially at the condition of the laboring people. 
In other parts of the country we made more particu- 
lar inquiries and observation, but now we were in 
haste to get on. 

In the car with us, as we set off the next day, were 
four young ladies in jockey caps, with bows and 
arrows, going off into the country for a range in the 
fields. Their rosy cheeks, plump and weU-favored, 
showed how well the exercise in the open air agrees 
with them. Ladies in England wiU take a morning 
walk of five or ten miles, from which our more deli- 
cate sisters would shrink. 

We rushed along by Burton-on-Trent, so noted for 
its ale, and boasting a bridge which was built about 
the time of the Norman conquest, and the ruins of an 
abbey nearly a thousand years old. 

We stopped a while at Derby, a very old town on 
a river of the same name. Here the celebrated nat- 
uralist and poet. Dr. Darwin, lived, and left behind 
him monuments to his memory more excellent than 
white marble. At Nottingham we called where Henry 
Kirke White was bom. Here William the Conqueror 
built a castle, and here too the First Charles set up his 
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standard, which soon fell into the hands of the revolu- 
tionists. What vales of beauty we are now sweep- 
ing through! How charmingly these hills rise on 
either side of us, and seem to be made for the site of 
those noble halls that adorn them. 

We can not go out of our way, and I would not, 
if we could, to visit Hucknall Church, where Lord 
Byron was buried, nor can we stop at Leicester, near 
which Lady Jane Grey was bom, at Bradgate Park. 
Li a Franciscan convent in Leicester, Richard III. 
was buried, and in the Abbey of St. Mary de Pratis, 
Cardinal Wolsey died, by his own hand as many be- 
lieve, to escape the scaffold. 

The celebrated Rugby School is directly on our 
way — a school in which the sons of the most illustri- 
ous families are taught ; and where Dr. Arnold, one 
of the greatest men of modem England, was head- 
master for many years. The fagging system, un- 
known in our country, and a disgrace to any country, 
is not only tolerated, but justified and defended here 
to this day, notwithstanding its abuses, which are 
published in the hearing of the world. Each boy in 
the upper class selects one fi:om the lower class to be 
his slave — servant would be the better word in an 
English ear — ^and this little drudge is to do. the dirty 
work of his petty master, who beats him at his pleas- 
ure, and often with such cruelty as it is horrible to 
contemplate. It was an old English custom, how- 
ever, and what old English custom was ever wrong ? 
One boy compels another who has spoken disrespect- 
ftdly to him, to lie down and receive such a flogging 
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as should wring tears from the eyes of all who read of 
it, but which the learned and pious Dr. Vaughan pro- 
nounced perfectly justifiable and proper, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The vale of the Derwent has made an impression 
of beauty on my memory that I would not willingly 
lose. It is said, and it is easy to believe it, that in 
all England, a railway does not pass through scenery 
more picturesque and charming. Matlock vale had 
more the look of a fairy-world than any of the many 
green valleys of this lovely land. On each side steep 
rocks rise some three hundred feet — the Derwent winds 
through, its banks are lined with trees, and the white 
cottages scattered all over and along the hiU sides 
give it a striking effect. Its caverns and mines, its 
petrifying wells, and bewitching scenery, draw numer- 
ous visitors here, who must find it a delightftd sum- 
mer retreat — a little paradise for the weary soul to 
rest in, away from the busy and bustling world of 
city life. 

At JSowsley station we leave the railway, and find 
carriages ready to convey us to Chatsworth, about 
an hour's ride. 

There is nothing comparable to it in England, and 
perhaps it is the finest place belonging to a private in- 
dividual in the whole world. Princes are the guests 
of the duke, and his palace and grounds are such as 
royalty only would command. With an income of 
half a million of dollars every year, it is said that he 
is always behindhand with his accounts, and can not 
afford to live here, in his own house, more than a 
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month or two in summer. William the Conqueror 
gave this vast domain to one of his followers, and in 
the reign of Elizabeth, it came by purchase into the 
hands of Sir W. Cavendish. After his death, his 
widow, the Countess of Shrewsbury, completed the 
mansion which he had begun. 

The first Duke of Devonshire erected the present 
building in 1702. The present duke is the lord of 
a tract of country some thirty or forty miles in ex- 
tent, but his park of 2000 acres, with 7000 deer rang- 
ing in it, is the seat of his ancestral halls. These 
he has enlarged and adorned with a prodigality of 
wealth and a refinement of taste without a rival in the 
realm. The man who designed the Crystal Palace is 
liis agent — Sir Joseph Paxton, whose salary is greater 
than that of the President of the United States, and 
to this position he has risen firom being a common 
gardener on the place. He married the housekeeper's 
niece, and with a good wife got a $100,000, not bad 
to take ; and now, though the engineer of the duke, 
ho is a baronet, and lives in good style not far from 
the palace. The palaces of the nobility are always 
Ihu^ly nhown to strangers, in the absence of the family^ 
by tlio Horvaiits, who derive a large income from this 
[irivilegi^ The housekeeper at Chatsworth sometimes 
gets £50, or $250 in a single day for showing the 
premises. 

The entrance haU is a grotto of Derbyshire marble 
and wrought with amazing skill and finish ; splend'rl 
pictures hang around the walls, and curiosities of 
great value, from Eome and Greece arc tii.slefully dis^ 
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rocky glens are alive with music, and Oriental mag- 
nificence is thrown into the shade by the nightly 
splendors of this royal scene. 

Not far from the fix)nt entrance of the ducal palace, 
and close by the river Derwent and the Chatsworth 
Bridge, stands an ancient tower, surrounded by a 
moat, which is filled with water ; forty stone steps 
lead up to the entrance, and within great trees are 
growing fix)m the earth thus high above the level of 
the ground below. Here Mary Queen of Scots was 
a lonely prisoner for thirteen years, in those old days 
of violence and blood. They are past, and peace now 
smiles in living beauty all around. Nature has lav- 
ished her most munificent charms, and art has fairly 
spent her powers to make this the fairest of all her 
works. On this old tower I sat and thought : of all 
the hours in my memory, including youth, manhood, 
age, not one was ever spent in such a luxury of the 
beautifiil as this. And then I cried out, and the 
groves heard me. 



IT 
CI 



" O earth ! thy splendor and thy beauty, how amnziii 
Whene'er, anew, I turn to thee intently gazing, 
With rapture I exclaim how beautiful thou ait ! 
How beautiful r 

^Vnd it -w^s meet to look up to the clear blue vault 
above and say, 

" Oh, if now so great the glory 

In the heavens and earth we see, 
What delight and joy forever 

Near His throne and heart to be !** 

As I left the old tower steps on which I had been 
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resting, and walked out on the bridge, an aged man 
was tottering along on a staff. I bade him "good 
evening," and he said to me, touching his hat, 

"You admire this place — ^have you looked at the 
statues on the buttresses of the bridge ?" 

I looked over the wall and saw them, and he con* 
tinned, 

" One of them is a man with a child in his arms — 
the other is a yoimg woman: and there is a story 
about them." 

" And will you tell it to me ?" 

" It is said that the daughter of the noble , in 

time long ago, had the misfortune to become a mother, 
but she was no wife. In the dead of night she left 
the palace to throw herself and babe into the stream ; 
but her fond and wretched father followed her, and 
seized her as she was about to fell. These statues 
tell the tale." 

Just then the carriage came up that was to take 
me from these delightful seats. Happy man, I said, 
must be the owner of this vast domain. Alas ! he is 
an old bachelor, sixty-three years of age last Saturday. 
No wife, no child to share and afterward enjoy these 
hills and halls. I would not give my Mary for them 
alL No, no, not I. God bless you, lamb of my 
love — ^pulchra filia pulchriore matre — God bless you 
both, and all who with you to-night are praying for 
him who is far away. Wide seas and wider seasons 
will divide us, but you are mine, my flock, my jewels, 
and I would not be the duke or king without you : no, 
no, not I. And when our king shall make his jewels 
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ap, and gather his lambs in his arms, if I see my 
jewels all sparkling in his crown, my lambs all lying 
lovingly in his bosom, I shall be richer than the 
duke, though now a worn and weaiy pilgrim at his 
gate. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RAMBLES IN ENGLAND. 

Ambergate — ^A cruel Master — Sheffield — ^The Poet Montgomeiy — 

The Lakes. 

We returned to Rowsley station in time to take the 
train to Ambergate, where we passed the night at a 
wayside inn, in a silent dale, a few miles from Chats- 
worth. My chamber-window looked out on a wide 
slope of wooded hills and green fields, with here and 
there a gray cottage among the trees ; and as the late 
twilight faded into night, ,1 seemed to be the only 
dweller there. Indeed, my travelling friends and my- 
self were the only lodgers, and we had the house 
at our service. Not London nor Oxford gave me 
such a bed, with linen sheets so white and smooth, 
and I slept as sweetly as Edward III. did at New- 
stead Abbey, though I presume my bedroom will 
not be memorable on account of the comfort I had in 
it. 

The landlord was sole master of the house, and 
probably he was coarser than he would have been 
with a wife to iron out his wrinkles. A little girl, a 
pretty thing of fourteen, waited on us, and as I went 
down stairs in the morning, happy in the blandness 
of a May day and the repose of nature in such a quiet 
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spot as thifl, I heard the landlord sternly demanding 
of the little maid, why she was not earlier at her 
work. H^ took her into a private room, and I heard 
the blows and the shrieks, as the poor thing was 
heaten hj that harsh wretch, who had no more feeling 
or compassion than an Arkansas overseer. What shall 
we say of the horribleness of that brutality which in- 
flicts stripes on the servant for not being at work at 
sunrise? But the snfferer is only a little English 
girl, with no friends, and bom to be a servant, and fit 
for nothing else I 

And now we began a circuitons nmte through En- 
^and, to take a bird's-eye view of the country. We 
did not pursue the ordinary travelled routes, nor keep 
on the great railway or stage lines, but often struck 
across the coimtiy from one line to another, and some- 
times turned on our step? when it was well to do so 
for a purpose, and so managed to see more*and leajm 
more than if we had been ticketed through by expre^. 
We were now within six miles of Sheffield, and I pro- 
posed to my friends that we should strike off from 
our road to York, and go to Sheffield to visit the poet, 
James Montgomery. The suggestion was adopted 
unanimously and instantly. We were out of the cars 
in a few moments, and had our baggage arrested 
with us. The conductor informed us, however, that 
our tickets would be forfeited if we stopped over, and 
we would have to pay again. A few kind words 
saved us five dollars, and the " rules'* were cheerfiilly 
relaxed, as they assured us had never been done be- 
fore. In travelling, as at home, kindness makes com- 
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fort, always and every where. It makes the crooked 
places straight, and the rough places smooth. Pour 
it on the head of John Bull, wrapped in a dread- 
nought, and it runs down to his heart. I never tried 
it on a rhinoceros, but I doubt even his impenetrabil- 
ity, though bullet-proof. I have tried it with the 
most complete success on the hardest sons of men, 
into whose tender mercies travellers ever fall. 

On reaching Sheffield, and stepping from the cars, 
I asked the first cab-driver who came in sight, if he 
knew where James Montgomery resides. 

" Oh ay, the poet you mean," he said ; " sure I do : 
he lives on the Mount." He was our man, and we 
did not lose a moment in taking possession of his car- 
riage. Sheffield is a smoky, dingy, manufacturing 
town. The evidences of the poverty and degradation of 
the lowest stratum of an English city were to be seen 
in the streets through which we passed, as we wound 
along up a hill for nearly three miles. But as we 
went up we found elegant residences, with all the 
show of wealth and refinement, in gardens and archi- 
tecture, such as we look for in a town where labor is 
cheap, and profits to capitalists enormous. How the 
poor live in Britain is a problem more mysterious to 
me than it was when I came among them. But we 
are looking for a poet. 

On the summit of the hill, in a fine house, com- 
manding a splendid prospect of city, and green fields, 
and forests — such a prospect as a poet in full commun- 
ion with his fellow-men would love to look on, we 
foimd the name of James Mbiitgomery on the door. 
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VV<! luul heard that the Tcneraoic pLo.-t was cow so 
mlvanecd in life, and so feeble in healtk, that he was 
not willing to see company, and it was with many 
rniMgivingH tiiat I stood at his door and asked the 
mn^ant if he was in« Learning that he was at InMoe. 
f handed her mj card, and bade her say that three 
gentlemen from America wonld be glad to pay their 
rvH\HH'AH to Mr. Montgomery. Before I had finished 
my moHsage, he stepped from his library into the hall, 
and recciivcjd me with a greeting that went to my 
liniirt. *'You do me too much honor,^ he said. 
*M)<)tne in, and your friends,^ He led ns all into 
1 1 in Hiudy, and insisted on onr sitting down. 

i Haid to him, " Yon were known« sir, in America, 
unci loved, before we were bom,*" 

I lo replied, " I thank yon. It is gratefnl to me to 
know lliat any thing that I have ever written has 
Uoi^n a j)lca8urc to others. Your country has publish- 
\'i\ wuxuy bciautifiil editions of my poems, and I am 
fjfi'nh^rul ior their favorable regard." 

II n H|)ok« with some hesitation, and appeared lee- 
liltt, (hottf^h iiir Ic^hh ho than I had expected. A small 
(lllii IMMH, ♦* about my size," and slightly stoopmg, 
will* a l»vlKi»t ^y<^ Hud nharp face, he would not have 
a)i|iMHriu| Id nus hacl l nujt him in the street, as the 
nmn In wi'ltn iht^ *• World before the Flood," or the 
*» VViiudiU'tir of Hwitist^rland." "Few men," I said to 
luni, *' havti livcid, as you liave, to hear the verdict of 
jjiitttrnty." 

** Vt'.ri," he replied, ** 1 have survived nearly all my 
itiMitmuporories." 
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"And you have survived the attacks of the Edin- 
burgh Review, which predicted you would not live at 
all" 

The old man laughed gayly at this reminiscence of 
a slashing review forty years ago, and said, *^The 
Review was young then, and they thought they must 
kill some one in every number; and they sought to 
make a victim of me, but I lived through it. Those 
were early trials, and I had others ; but trials are good 
for us, and they will soon be over." 

" May I ask how old you are now, sir ?" 

" I shall be eighty-two years old on the fourth day 
of November next." 

I could not refrain from telling him that the 4th 
of November is my birth-day also ; and " How old 
will you be, sir ?" he added* I was not unwilling to 
find another coincidence in the fitct that I should be 
then just one half of his age. And this led to a re- 
ligious conversation, in which he spoke of that peace- 
ftil, but trembling hope he had, that he should soon 
enter upon the promised rest. His lips quivered, his 
voice broke, and big tears dropped from his eyes, as 
he spoke of his unworthiness to be accepted, but of 
his trust in the Saviour, whose grace is sufficient for 
the chief of sinners. We rose to take leave, and as 
we shook hands in silence, Mr. Hill repeated one of 
the poet's own stanzas from " the Grave :" 

" There is a calm for those that weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ;** 

and he had strength to say, " I hope we shall meet in 

G* 
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heaven ;" and following us to the door, bade us an af- 
fectionate farewell. 

From Sheffield we ran to York, and saw the Min- 
ster, " the finest Gothic building in Europe ;" and the 
TuinB of St. Mary's Abbey, and walked upon the walls 
of the old town, a noble promenade, the best use to 
which city walls are put in these latter days. 

After wandering about in these parts for some time, 
visiting Knaresboro' and Harrowgate, and Leeds, we 
set off for the Cumberland Lakes. 

Leaving Leeds by the earliest train, I was soon 
passing the ruins of Kirsted Abbey, and along the 
banks of the river Aire, which runs at the base of 
liills richly tilled to their very summits. Now and 
then a stately mansion, and a more imposing castle 
rose above the trees, crowning a distant hill, or rest- 
ing in a rich vale, like that of Skipton, said to be one 
of the sweetest in the kingdom. Settle, on the Kib- 
ble, stands at the foot of a lofty rock wliich overhangs 
a splendid scene, and in the distance rise the Ingle- 
borough Mountains, claiming the features of sublimity 
for their summits, more than 2000 feet above the sea. 
At Lancaster we recalled the "Wars of the Roses," 
for we had come from York, and were fresh in the 
recollection of its history. The old Castle,- now a 
jail, had lost its romance when converted to such a 
use ; but it well repays a hurried visit, which was all 
we gave it. We hastened on to Kendall, and to Bow- 
ncss, wlicre we happily leave the rail, and take the to}> 
of the coach. They charged us less fare by a shilling 
ibr an outside seat, and we certainly would have given 
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that more for the glorious ride we had, in fiiJi view of 
the most picturesque and delightful scenery we had 
seen. It is a luxury to be rolled along over these 
smooth, hard roads, and see new ranges of green hill- 
sides, and endless rows of flowering hedges, making 
pictures of every landscape, and often exciting the 
thought that these scenes must be laid out for beauty, 
not for use. It was a short ride to Windermere^ the 
first of that succession of lakes which have been so 
celebrated in the pages of travellers ; but more classic- 
ally illustrated in the works of poets, who have made 
these hiUs their haunts for many years. They, the 
poets, are dead and gone now, but their homes are 
here, and their verse lias added a charm to the region, 
that will linger while their works arc read among 
men. 

I confess that it is not the most romantic mode of 
travelling on a pictryesque lake to take a steamboat ; 
but this was waiting for us, and we were off on the 
bosom of Windermere. And the English shall have 
the praise they have so long claimed for their lake 
scenery. Without the sublime which marks the 
shores of our lakes, there is so much to admire and 
love in this scenery, that I coxdd spend a summer 
charmingly in the midst of it, and never tire of look- 
ing on it by day or night. The numerous cottages 
and villas, and more spacious halls that skirt the hills 
around, show that these regions are frequented by 
men of taste and wealth ; and their fine residences 
serve to heighten the beauty of the scenery for the 
eye of the envious traveller. Professor Wilson, the 
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Christopher North of Blackwood, has his summer 
residence here; but he is now closing his days in 
Edinburgh, In that Dove's Nest, a lovely nook on 
ilie shore, is the house that ISIrs. Hemans spent her 
summers in ; and her pen has celebrated the charms 
of the whole region. And now we have come to Am- 
bleside ; and here Miss Martineau has fixed her resi- 
• dence ; and we passed the late Dr, Arnold's, of Kugby 
School. His son now resides here. The mountains 
rise so suddenly around this village, that it seems se- 
cluded, and has an air of profound repose. We rode 
on tlurough the town, and came to Rydal Mount, the 
residence of the late poet, Wordsworth. His widow 
is here now, and I did not venture to intrude upon 
her retirement, but I did pause long enough to admire 
the "lovely, cottage-like building, almost hidden by 
a profusion of roses and ivy,'' as Mrs. Hemans de- 
scribes the poet's home. A little way iarther on is 
Grassmere, where I spent one of the stillest nights in 
my life ; walking at even-tide to the old cliiurcli and 
ehm*ch-yard, to the grave of Wordsworth, and his 
l)eautiful daughter DoRA — a pictiu-e of whom ]\Iiss 
Soutliey showed me the next day, and told me of her 
genius and worth. William Wordsworth is the 
wliole of the inscription on the plain black slab ; but 
within the church is a tablet with an appropriate 
record of the great philosopliic poet of the age. 1 
can not conceive a pictiure more deUghtful than that 
which was beibre my eve, when I came to mv chani- 
ber-window, and stepped out on the piazza of Brown's 
Hotel in the morning. The lake and its islets s:em- 
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ming its bosom, ruflBied slightly with the morning 
breeze ; the old church in the valley, with the peaks 
of Helm Crag, Steel Fell, Seatsandal, and the far- 
famed Skiddaw in the distance ; and as many more, 
named and unnamed, were all before me : some gild- 
ed with fire firom the morning sun; some in deep 
shade; and oAers hung with mists, like cloud- 
capped towers. Behind us rises the lofty Helvellyn, 
which I should climb, had I the strength for such a 
toil of pleasure. But our carriage is waiting for us, 
and we ascend a mountain road, now and then look- 
ing back on the lake and vale we have left, till we 

came to 

" Wythbum*s modest house of prayer, 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling," 

and pass by the borders of Thirlmere Lake, and the 
Castle Rock of St. John, the scene of Sir Walter 
Scott's " Bridal of Triermain," and then by the Vale 
of St. John's ; and suddenly the Derwentwater breaks 
on the eye, with the fine town of Keswick half a mile 
from its shores. The poet Gray was so charmed with 
this view, that he was tempted to turn back, after 
leaving it, to linger longer. Greta Hall, the home 
of the late poet laureate, Southey, is here ; but it has 
now passed out of the hands of the family. His 
daughter resides in a lovely rose-bowered cottage 
near, and the poet's grand-children were sporting 
among the flowers— a picture of loveliness that I ad- 
mire more than lakes or hills. In the church-yard is 
the grave of Southey and his wife ; and in the church 
a statue of the poet, a perfect likeness, as his daugh- 
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ter assured me. On the table, in the library of his 
daughter's cottage, was a bust of Soutliey ; and his 
books were here, with his notes in them ; and Miss 
Southey was kind enough to give me a manuscript 
jjoem in her father's handwriting, a memorial I shall 
highly prize. She said that so many Americans were 
friends of her father, it was impossiMe for her to feel 
that one from that land was a stranger — a remark that 
one only can appreciate who hears it with an ocean 
between himself and home. 

From Keswick we went to Penrith, by the way of 
Ulleswater. What a sail I enjoyed on the bosom 
of that lovely lake ! At the head of it, where we em- 
barked, the shores were so richly and sweetly trimmed, 
that I was reminded of the Riverside, at BurUng- 
ton, on the Delaware, where Bishops Doane and Van 
Rennsalaer lived side by side, when I was summer- 
ing there. At Penrith we spent a few hours of strange 
and deepest interest. The ruins of the Castle over- 
look the town, and are exceedingly romantic. The 
old church contains a remarkable inscription in Latin, 
commemorating the plague of 1597, and some paint- 
ings of much attraction. But these were notliing 
compared with the Giant's Grave, marked by two 
Htono pillars fifteen feet apart — the alleged height of 
tho man there buried. We rode out to Lord Brough- 
iuu'h Castle, and visited King Arthur's liorind Table^ 
u circular raised area, sixty feet across, surrounded 
l>y a fosse and moimd ; and farther on we found a 
most remarkable spot, which was once a place of 
l^ruidical worship and judgment: a huge stone in 
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the centre of a hollow, three hundred feet in diameter, 
a perfect circle, with an embankment of stone, now 
covered with sod. Six miles farther on, is a circles 
three times as large as this, with seventy stones, 
about ten feet high ; and on a square, unhewn column 
of red freestone, fifteen feet around, and eighteen feet 
high — memorials of pagan worship, which was cele- 
brated with bloody rites on these now Christian liills. 
[Since this chapter was written, James Montgomery 
and Professor Wilson have been numbered with the 
deg,d.] 



CHAPTER XV. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinbuigh — Holyrood — Mary Qaeen of Scots — Damlej — Rizzio 

— Reminiscences. 

" Haiv a cawb, sir ?" said a man with a whip in 
his hand, as I stepped oat of the cars at Edinburgh. 

" A what ?" I demanded, utterly at a loss for the 
moment. 

"A cawb," he replied, pointing to a cab, and by 
this token I knew that I was in Scotland. It had 
not occurred to me that the brogue was so suddenly 
to mark the crossing of the line ; but the brogue was 
no more distinct than the feature. It was Scotch all 
over. I like Scotch. It reminds me of my first les- 
sons in Latin, when Dr. Alexander Bullions (that's 
Scotch) used to say to me, on those dreadful examina- 
tion days, "Wull, noo. Master Sawm, whot part of 
the verb us thot?" I was renewing my youth when 
I came to Edinburgh. The cawb brought me and my 

two young friends to the hotel, where we had 

written previously and engaged rooms. Alas, our 
first experience was of the loftiness of Edinburgli 
palaces : up and upward we travelled, till the loftiest 
flat was reached, and into a dirty little room they put 
nie, with one window in it, and that so high that 
I was obliged to stand on a chair to look out. This 



would never do, and in ji few minatcs wo were in 
other and better quarters — private lod^iga, of wliicli I 
will say a word. We found ilrs. Ehevy'fl, 14 Dun- 
<las Street, where we got a laxg<i front parlor, witii 
two spacious bedrooms. These were Imndsomcly fur- 
nished, and let to us by tlie week. Tlien we onlcrcd 
wliatcver we wished for our board, and were cliarged 
the cost of it only. In other words, we set up house- 
keeping at once, and we could live by the week, month, 
or year, in the same way, and, as it proved, very eco- 
nomically. 

Edinburgh is an imposing, picturesque, antique, 
magnificent, and interesting city. It stands out so, a 
city set on a side liill, that its grand old buildings, itri 
castles, spires, and monuments speak of greatness and 
strength, impressing you with the idea tliat you are 
in one of the olden towns, whose history runs buck 
through centuries. What was once the great deformity, 
is now the greatest ornament of the place. Tlirough 
the middle of the city a deep, wild, and rocky ravine 
extendi, dividing the town into the new and ohL In 
\ the caverns of this ctiaam the tliief and robber once 
i hiding-places : the receptacle of all that was vile 
1 pestilent, this ravine was both a moral and phy- 
1 nuisance. But in the progress of time the hand 
; best translormed it to beauty and use. The 
t clothed with trees and sluubs, tlic lail- 
B huge serpents along its bed, finding 
1 the city, as they could not have 
\ hod left this pass for tlicm. l^Ias- 
am thrown across it, and from those 
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watch every relic, and every spot that was once graced 
with her beauty. It was with these feelings of inter- 
est, awakened by sympathy with the people, that I 
looked with some of their emotion on the regalia of 
Scotland, which they still keep in a strongly guarded 
apartment of this old castle, as if they loved to re- 
member that Scotland waiJ once a kingdom, and had 
a crown of its own. 

The royal palace of Holy Bood, now simply Holy- 
rood, is another memorial of ancient splendor, which 
is the chief object of interest to the visitor at Edin- 
burgh, Here was once an abbey, founded by David I., 
so long ago as about 1128. It was a glorious build- 
ing in its day, though now there remains but little to 
mark its former magnificence. It consisted of a nave, 
still standing in the ruins of the present chapel-royal, 
with a transept surmounted by a lofty tower and a 
choir. The western firont was surmounted by turrets 
supported on pointed arches, and the doorway is still 
preserved with sufficient perfection to give us some 
idea of the grandeur of this sacred house, arch with 
arch, being reared in a style of massive strength and 
beauty that is not now attempted. 

Over it is this sad and truthless record by Charles 
I. : " He shall build ane house for my name, and I will 
stablish the throne of his kingdom forever." We 
pass into the choir ; its roof is now the vault of 
heaven ; but the walls are standing, and here we are 
on the spot where once the high altar stood, at which 
the beautiful Mary was married to Henry Stuart, Lord 
Darnley, the grandson of Margaret Tudor, widow of 
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Crags, and gave us some views that are impressed on 
my mind in lines of beauty not soon to be effaced. I 
greatly admired the perfection of military discipline 
displayed in the review of this regiment by Greneral 
Napier. All the evolutions of the battle-field were 
performed with a precision and energy very imposing, 
and when the army left the field, the band ceased 
playing, and the whole regiment broke out in one of 
their national songs, making the hills echo with their 
lusty voices. 

It was a very pleasant excursion fi-om Edinburgh 
to Melrose Abbey^ more famed in poetry and romance 
than any other ; and revealing evidences of architec- 
tural skill and perfection of detail that no other ruin 
presents. Our ride there was one of rare beauty. 
The fine scenery of Scotland, rising into grandeur as 
we had not seen it in England, was now constantly 
under the eye. But even this fair picture was fouled 
by a scene that still stands sadly in my sight. In 
the fields the women were at work among the men 
and the cattle, digging with hoes in the earth, pitch- 
ing manure with dimg forks, performing all the severe 
and repulsive labors that belong to the most menial 
and degraded class of men. I confess I was pained 
to my heart, and I cried out, "Women of Scotland, 
your sisters arc spreading manure on your hillsides, 
and toiling like American slaves, while you are in 
luxury. Oh, rouse yourselves, and no longer let wo- 
man be the field-hand, but make her a keeper and 
comfort of the home. " -^But I was g<5iBi to Melrose. 

No description which I can give wili l^^lp you to 
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an idea of these ruins, overgrown with ivy, and stand- 
ing in the same magnificent proportions, with the 
same arches, the same great windows, the same orna- 
mental statuary, that they had seven hundred years 
ago. I clambered up into the old Monks' Walk, and 
studied the fair proportions of the South window; and 
as I stood there musing on the past, the bell of the 
old tower tolled twelve — the rooks and swallows were 
flying in and out, the sole inhabitants of the place, 
and there was around me a lesson of this world's pass- 
ing glory, that was worth a thouglitful man's study. 
I went into the midst of the choir, and sat on the 
stone where Walter Scott was wont to muse among 
the monuments of the dead who are buried here, and 
I copied some of the inscriptions on these tombs, and 
ethers on the outside of the walls. This one is very 
wellf though in a riddle : 

"The Earth goeth on the Earth, glistening like gold : 
•K-: - * The Earth goeth to the Earth sooner than it wold : 

■^' i. The Earth builds on the Earth castles and towers : 

r^:^- ^The Earth says to the Earth, all shall be ours." 

'^^^Wilter Scott used to repeat this old epitaph with 
line and manner that added, if possible, to its so- 
and sublimity, 
grounds around the abbey are shamefiilly neg- 
lected ; and, in this respect, in striking contrast witli 
I):v1»i •'• \l)l>o^-, a tew miles distant, which we saw 
.y. This is a far more picturesque and 
. e ruin than Melrose ; there is a quiet beauty 
'.iC approach that steals gently into the soul; and 
len you reach it, there is a hallowed repose in the 

Vol. I.— II 
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James IV. Daniley was, next to Mary, lieir to tlie 
English throne, and some contend tliat his claim was 
the best of the two, but this marriage settled the ques- 
tion, and the chair of state was made wide enough for 
both. It is still shown in this old palace. Previous- 
ly the palace had been built adjoining the abbey, and 
in successive generations had experienced the fate of 
wars. It is wonderftd that it yet stands, as it does, 
to be the residence for two nights in each year of the 
Queen, who makes it her place of rest on her way to 
the Highlands and returning. The various apart- 
ments of the old palace are thrown open to visitors, 
and I had a gloomy sort of pleasure in walking through 
them. No Catholic has more veneration for a sacred 
place than some of these people seem to have for the 
bedchamber of Mary, and they pretend that the clothes 
arc still upon it, as when she last slept in it. A little 
room out of it is opened with caution, and there Mary 
was sitting in playful pastime with her friends, when 
the murderers came in by this blind passage, known 
only to her husband, and before her eyes slaughtered 
lier favorite Rizzio. The spots of blood still stain the 
lloor where the boy died, and in the yard the stone is 
pointed out imder which he was buried. There are 
other rooms of the same sort of attraction in this old 
palace, and scores of portraits to be looked at, which, 
>OTer| made no impression on my mind deep 
I to be remembered, and I left it with the feel- 
^ I had seen the most revered sanctuary in 
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ABBEYS AND LAKES. 

The Athens of the West — Melrose Abhcy — ^Dryburgh Abbey — ^Abbots- 
ford — ^Dr. Chahners' House and Grave — The Misery and Vice of 
Edinburgh — Stirling Castle — Bannockbum — Blair Drummond's 
Park — Doune Castle — ^Roderick Dhu — Highland Cottages — Loch 
Katrine — Our Lady of the Lake — ^Loch Lomond — Glasgow. 

My time in Edinburgh was largely spent in social 
intercourse with its cultivated people. It is well 
compared to Athens, both for situation and its classic 
spirit. I asked a gentleman what Edinburgh relies 
upon for its support, for it has no commerce nor 
manufactures. He said, " Its literature." This is in 
a great degree true. The Scotch are a reading peo- 
ple, and Edinburgh is a great place for making books. 
One of her great publishers entertained me at a hand- 
.some dinner. He lives in the house formerly occu- 
pied by the monkey-lord Monboddo, and the dining- 
room had been the scene of former festivities, in which 
Burns, and afterward Walter Scott and all the literary 
celebrities of the day had joined 

I rode out to a militaiy review in the Queen's Park. 
In the carriage with me were the mother, the sister, 
the brother, and the daughter of Mary Lundie Dun- 
can^ whose megaeirs-have made her dear to thousands 
in America. ,Our ride extended roimd the Salisbury 
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far in the home of Walter Soott. The entruice hall 
is hong with old aimor, and the banners of the seyenl 
Scottish clans, with a store of cariosities from all parts 
of the world. Presents from piinoes adorn his study 
and library, where the desk is stiU standing on which 
he wrote his books. 

More sacred £ur, to my mind, was the room in 
which Chalmers was fomid one morning in the sleep 
of death. I visited it while in Edinburgh. The 
Doctor^s brother, a gentleman strongly resembling 
him, resides in the house adjoining. He received me 
and my friends with great courtesy, and invited us to 
walk over to the house in which the great theologian 
lived and died. He led us to the studv, to the libra- 
ry, to the drawing-room : showed us a marble bust of 
Chalmers, which he said was a per^t likeness, and 
then in silence he opened a door and we stood in a 
room where the couch and the fumituie told us in an 
instant that here was 

** The cliamber where the good man met his fate, 
Privileged beyond the common walks of life, 
Quite on the tci^ of heaven.** 

It stands as it was when the body was borne away 
from it to its present chamber in a beautifrd cemetery 
near the city. Momingside, tlie name the Doctor 
gave to his residence, looks out on the Pentland Hills, 
and rests in quiet beauty, a sweet spot for the calm 
abode of one who was never out of the world's con- 
flicts while he lived, but who neede^d such a place as 
W in which to refresh his spirit, *tnd gird himself 
'be field. He was fond of his garden, and his 
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brother walked with us through its flowers and shrub- 
bery, which the same hand planted that wrote the 
Astronomical Discourses, and the Lectures on the Ro- 
mans. 

With some friends, I walked one morning into the 
Grey Friar's church-yard, where the men of the Cove- 
nant are buried ; and to Grass Market ; and stood on 
the stone that marks the spot where martyrs suffered : 
and then we visited some of the closes or narrow lanes 
of the city, by which the poor enter to their dwellings. 
The dreadful evidences of vice and misery that met 
my senses of seeing, hearing, and smelling, are more 
appalling and impressive than any thing I have since 
seen in Europe, Asia, or Afirica. It is with shame 
and painful reluctance that I make the record. But 
there is a putrifying mass of moral corruption in that 
same city of Edinburgh, that demands the imited en- 
ergies of all its good people to make it tolerably de- 
cent. 

It was far from pleasant to leave Edinburgh. I 
made more than half promises to myself and others 
that I would come back, yet there were many fears 
that I would not see the glorious old town again. 
But Edinburgh is not the whole of Scotland, and we 
were now to strike off into the Highlands, and to see 
the Lakes, of which we had read so much and so 
often in history and song. By rail to Stirling, we 
passed the palace ruins at Linlithgow, where Mary 
Queen of Scots was bom, and thought of the melan- 
choly remark of her father, when told that a daugh- 
ter was bom, *' It came with a lass," referring to his 
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kingdom, " and it will go with a lass." Nothing but 
the square walls are standing of what was once a 
noble structure, covering an acre of ground. The 
scenery now rises to the grand, as the hills in the 
distance appear, and in less than an hour we are at 
the foot of Stirling Heights. 

My young fidends had gone on before me, and were 
ready with a carriage when I arrived. Without the 
delay of a .moment we set off toward the Castle. 
The town itself is one of the most ancient in Scotland, 
and in point of historic interest is not exceeded by 
any. It was once, and long, the residence of royalty; 
and, as far back as the days of the Romans, was a 
site for military power and prowess, as it is in the 
present hour. John Knox preached the coronation- 
sermon of James VI. in the old church which we rode 
by. The Castle is the grand feature of interest here 
— a castle that dates a thousand years back, or very 
nearly, and has seen more murder, with and without 
law, than almost any other but the London Tower. 
It stands on a rocky crag so precipitous and jagged, 
that it looks more like the place for eagles than men 
of prey. It was a long drive imtil we entered its 
gate, in which Wallace once upset a cart loaded 
with hay, out of which leaped a band of armed men, 
who slew the guards, and took the Castle — acting 
over again the story of the Wooden Horse and the 
fall of Troy. Within the walls stands the palace 
built by James V., and the Chapel Royal, and the 
old Parliament House — ^used as such in the days of 
Scotland's kingdom — now the barracks for soldiers. 
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Earl of Douglaa Fields of Uood. 

Here, in this chapel, the beautiftil Mary was crowned 
Queen of Scots, and her son was baptized ; and here, 
too, he was taught, during the whole of his youth, by 
the celebrated Greorge Buchanan, One of the soldiers 
acted as our guide, and pointed out the various spots 
on which some deed of blood had been perpetrated, 
or some less tragic event had transpired to make it 
memorable " There is the window out of which the 
body of the Earl of Douglas was thrown, after he had 
been murdered by James II." 

"Yes," I said, "after the imfortunate earl had 
trusted himself to James, imder the royal promise of 
safe protection. Put not your trust in princes." 

We passed through the castle garden, and ascended 
the steps to the ramparts, and stood on the summit 
of the wall. A precipice of more than three hundred 
feet perpendicular is below — a fearfiil place on which 
to stand, and from this dizzy height a vale and plain 
below are spread out in beauty, skirt with the Gram- 
pian hills that here rise to view, closing the prospect 
in features of the truly sublime. We had seen so 
much that was only beautiftd, I was glad at length to 
take in a view of hill and valley, forest stream and 
flood, that would remind me of the scenes so frequent 
and so grand in my native land. Here was one that 
the great traveller Bruce had pronounced the finest 
he had ever seen. That is not my view of it ; but 
one who loves to look on plains that are fattened with 
blood, wiU be gratified to know that from these heights 
no less than twelve battle-fields are in sight, and that 
just at his feet is the mount on which Duncan, Earl 
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of Lenox, and the B^ent, Duke ci Albanj, and his 
san-in-law, and his grandson were bebeaded on the 
same fatal daj. The Grampian, the Ochil, and the 
Pentland hills are all standing before yon — the nyer 
Forth is making its circuits all through the inter- 
vening plain, and at Alloa it widens into a bay of 
twenty miles. The descent firom the castle proved 
to be more difficult than the upward passage. The 
horses slipped on the smooth pavement of the street, 
and we were obliged to leave the carriage until a 
rope could be found to tie the wheels, when we slid 
along down with great ease, and rode out to the field 
Iff Bannockbunu All this region is classic The 
very stones, in the midst of which the standard was 
planted on that bloody day, are preserved, and an 
iron railing defends them from the rapacities of trav- 
cllcrH. I have little pleasure in battle-fields ; and I 
do not care to detain you with the reminiscences wliich 
the soldier gave us of that " glorious victory." I was 
more interested in his account of his and his comrades 
present struggles to live on twenty-six cents a day, 
and out of tliat sum to find their own food, being 
allowed only one suit of clothes a year at the expense 
of government. 

We spent the night at Stirling, and the next morn- 
ing took a private conveyance for the mountains and 
lakes. It was one of the sweetest days that any of 
us had ever seen, when we rode along under the 
mighty castle of Stirling, looked up at its battlements 
glistening in the morning sun — passed along, and 
stopped on the crown of the bridge over the Forth, 
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where Archbishop Hamilton was hanged, and where 
Wallace performed that deed of single-handed prowess 
which reads far more like fiction than fiwjt. Here we 
looked back on the town and towers, and took leave 
of the heights with sincere regrets that we should see 
them no more. Then we turned and saw the ruins 
of Cambuskenneth Abbey and the Abbey Craig, down 
which, in 1297, Wallace rushed upon his English 
foes. But we were more than ever pleased, when, a 
little farther on, we turned aside firom the main road, 
and wound our way for some miles through the park 
of Blair Drummond; in which, for centuries, the trees 
have been growing so separated from each other, that 
they have attained a breadth of arm surpassing every 
thing of the kind I had ever seen. Lord Eiiimes — 
whose " CriticimC* every scholar knows — ^was once 
the owner of these grounds, and to his taste much of 
its present beauty is due. And now we have halted 
at the village of Doune^ where the Ardoch and the 
Teith unite. The rest of the party have wandered a 
mile or two off to the picturesque ruins of the Castle, 
where Mary and Damley, in the heyday of their love, 
had a hunting-seat, and right merrily they lived dur- 
ing the brief morning of that same day that closed in 
so dark and dreary a night. Poor Mary ! Scotland 
is mourning and loving you to this very hour, and 
pilgrims from a world bom since you were, drop a 
tear or two over the ruins that your presence has 
made memorable. This Castle, in complete desola- 
tion, has yet cellars, and prisons, and lofty, gloomy 
old walls and battlements which are sufficiently pio- 

H* 
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tnresqne to reward the visitor for climbing among 
thenu A winding stone-staircase leads underground 
to a dismal dungeon, with only a little hole to admit 
the food and the air, so as to save the prisoner firom 
suffocation, while he was here out of sight and hear- 
ing of his feUow-men. I walked into the Tillage and 
talked with the cottagers : a dozen women were wash- 
ing clothes in the Teith and spreading them on the 
grass ; they were quite pleased to have a free-and- 
easy chat with a traveller ; and whether they thought 
they were making fun of me, or I was laughing at 
them, I was at a loss to know when I came away. 
The old church Cemetery and Manse of Ealmadoch 
hard by, and the Earl of Moray's seat, are near this 
village, and the romantic falls of the Teith, where 
they tumble over a rugged precipice not far from Clan 
Lanrich Castle. 

And now we have come to Cambusmore, where Sir 
Walter Scott passed the greater part of his boyhood, 
and made himself familiar with the lakes and hills so 
illustrious in his immortal poems. But we must 
hasten on to lunch at Callander, for we have been 
loitering by the way, and it is now past high noon. 
The scenery becomes more and more imposing. Just 
above the village two small rivers from mountain lakes 
unite, and form the Teith. On the right is the famous 
pass of I-jcny, which may have been a Thermopyhi3, 
or may be yet, wildly beautiftd, on the borders of 
an impetuous river. Many travellers stop here long 
enough to visit the bridge of Bracklin, over the river 
Keltic; "a rustic arch, without any ledge, thrown 
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across a chasm fifty feet deep, in which the river is 
heard furiously dashing its floods. The gloom and 
horror of this place are appalling to the strongest 
nerves." So the guides say; I did not go to see. 
And now we have come to the ground which has been 
sketched in living colors by the hand of a great mas- 
ter. Take the "Lady of the Lake," and read the 
Canto I. Every line is here. The lakes, the hills, 
the Bridge of Turk, the Trossachs, are all here. On 
this spot Fitz James and Roderick Dhu had their 
fearful fight, which every school-boy has read of. And 
now Lake Vennachar spreads its lovely bosom to your 
view. Ben Ledi rises 3000 feet high, at whose base 
the most interesting remains of Druid worship are 
found. A small lake at the foot of this hill is called 
Loch-annan-corp, or lake of dead bodies; firom the 
mournful fact that a funeral procession was once cross- 
ing it on the ice, and breaking in, two hundred per- 
ished. It was three in the afternoon when we reached 
the head of Lake Vennachar, and were prepared to 
stop at the Bridge of Turk hotel, and dine. While 
the dinner was in preparation, I set off with Mr. Cook 
to visit the Highland cottages, of which there were 
many in sight. With the exception of the hotel, there 
was no building in all the region but the low, thatched 
cottages of the poor; and as I knew that the Highland 
poor were of the poorest in Scotland, I wanted to see 
how they live. I strolled along the field paths, and 
seeing an old woman in the door of a cottage, I stop- 
ped and made an inquiry of her about the country, 
wliich brought me an invitation to walk in. I entered 
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the low door, and stood on the uneven floor, laid with 
large flat stones. A floor of zoond sticks made the 
ceiling overhead, and the rode walls were so berimed 
with an oily smoke and dirt, that I was ready to be- 
lieve some miserable boiling business must be done in 
the house. In the middle of the room an iron basket 
held a fire of burning peat, but there was no chimney 
to conduct the smoke: this rose slowly, curled around 
in the room, wound itself into all the crevices, and at 
last some of it managed to find its way out of a hole 
in the roo£ The old woman called in her son firom a 
room on the end of the cottage, where he was cobbling 
shoes, and, as she was hard of hearing, we talked with 
him. They were the sole dwellers there: I fi)und 
books lying on a sheli^ and among them Erskine's 
Sermons and Bunyan^s Biches of Grace, which led me 
to speak of religion, the light of the cottage and com* 
fort of the souL The old woman rose, and taking a 
Bible brought it to me, saying, " There's a buke yell 
nac be able to read ;" and, sure enough, it was in the 
Gaelic tongue, and worse than Greek to me. Tet it 
was a real pleasure, in that poor Highland home, to 
find the word of God a refireshment to the dwellers 
there, and to know that they axe looking forward to 
the same sweet home in heaven. 

After dinner we rode on, and reached Loch Katrine 
in an hour. There is no lovelier sheet of water in 
Scotland than this-; sheltered by Ben-a'an and Ben 
Ledi, and the more majestic Benvenue, and the Tros- 
sachs — a wooded bristling region of ragged hills and 
jagged precipices rises around in pictures of wild and 
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most romantic beauty. Loch Katrine is the sheet of 
water on the shore of which Ellen, the " Lady of the 
Lake," with her skiff, met the gallant Fitz James, 
when his horse had fallen under him in the chase; and 
there is the lovely islet on which her father lived, and 
where she took her guest in the frail shallop. A tms 
reted hotel near the lake invites the traveller to pause 
for the night; and though the sun was some hours 
ahove the crags, we were enamored with, the charms 
of the scenery, and determined to rest. I had thrown 
myself down on the grassy hillside, to look out on the 
placid water, and to see the sun roll along down be- 
hind Ben-a'an, when I was invited to take a sail in a 
little boat on the lake. They seated me by the side 
of an English lady, who might well be called "the 
Lady of the Lake," and then we pushed out in the 
midst of the waters, while the boatman, as a part of 
his business, recited, in broadest Scotch, the passages 
from Walter Scott's poem which described the scenes 
now spread before our eyes. Li the highest degree of 
enthusiasm to which a Scotchman attains, he pointed 
now to the right and then to the left;, as he said : 

" High on tho South huge Benvcnuo 
Down on tho lake in masses throw 
A wildoring forest feathered o*er 
His ruined sides and summit hoar ; 
Whilo on tho North, in middle air, 
Ben-a*an heaves high his forehead hare." 

And just then the sun went down behind that tall hill- 
top, arid his golden rays streamed through his crest on 
the summit, gilding it with departing glory. Yet it 
was not dark for some hours yet. At eleven o'clock 
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that night we could r^ad in the open air, by the lin- 
gering light : and so early did the morning light come 
streaming into the windows, that I did not make half 
a night ot' it. 

The ne^t morning at nine a little steamer came and 
took us through the lake* and at the head of it we 
wenft ixniveyeiU iu all sorts of carts and carnages, iive 
miles over a rugged* Ixroken n>ad* thn>ugh the mount- 
ains, ihi the hills, thousands ot* sheep and black cattle 
are imling, tendeil by sliephenls with their dogs, and 
here and there a cottage is (Uanteil among the mount- 
ains, in which the sliephenl has a place he loves to 
call his home, I went into some of them, as I took 
my tiuii in walking over the nnigh road* and the pov- 
erty was even more |>itiaMe than in the hovels I had 
stHMi Inflow, And at uixni Iax'^Ii Lomond lav in all its 
u)aics(\o U\HUiY U^fvxix* uiv evcji, the noblest of all the 
li^kos of SiVtliviuL Ami as if nothiuir should he want- 
ing to luako the pioluixuvinploto, the clouds wore per- 
mit ted to grttlicr iM\ the to}K^ of some of these niightv 
hills, i\\\d t\wYx> to lightou and thunder and pour their 
tonvnts (lo>v!\, ot^MJ enveloping tlie wixmIs and waters 
in tlu^ thickest i::KH>nu and then clcjurinc: awav aijain 
\\\ hrightiicss, that we might have those j)eculiar feat- 
nn\>* o( a UuuUcaiH^ which an* onlv brouijcht out in lie 
a»ul shailc. Wc stopjKnl at various points on the lake; 
visiit^l Koh Itov's C^ivc, and rowed out in a boat to jrct 
Honu» tliio views not to bo had on shore, and towiird 
uii::ht Nve had passed tlu> many isles with which the 
bosom of this lake is stiulded; we had seen the lofty 
j>eaks of Hen Lonumd, Ben Duchrey, Ben Arthur, or 
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the Cobbler, so called from its fancied resemblance ; 
we had seen the heights on which " sublimity sits en- 
throned," in the view of every traveller who has not 
seen New Hampshire ; and now being landed at Bal- 
loch, and passing by Dumbarton Castle, we hastened 
by rail, then by the river Clyde, to Glasgow. 

This city is more like New York, in enterprise and 
thrift, than any other city in Great Britain. It has, 
however, few features of interest, except its excellent 
people, many of whom I met, and greatly enjoyed 
their company. 

The Cathedral is the only one I had ever seen in the 
hands of Presbyterians ; but as they Bxe the Estab^ 
lisfied Church of Scotland, this noble edifice came into 
their possession at the Revolution, and so remains to 
this day. As I entered it they were taking up the 
stones in front of the altar, and digging a sepulchre 
there for a man of distinction, who had recently died. 
For two hundred years the dust had not been dis- 
turbed, and long before that, these aisles had been the 
burial-place of successive generations. They dug a 
few feet only into the earth, and began to throw up 
the bones of some old bishop, who will never know 
that I put one of his ribs in my pocket, and sent it 
' |oss the sea. The Rev. Dr. Brown — ^whose noble 
"v'^ork on the '* Second Advent" has made his name 
known in our country — ^was my guide through the 
Cathedral, and the Necropolis, a far more beautifiil 
cemetery thanPere la Chaise in Paris, which is famed 
the world over as the most " charming" residence of 
the dead. 



CHAPTER XVEL 

IRELAND. 

Crossing the Channel — Belfast — Dublin — Irish Welcome — The 

Clerk and the Rector. 

By rail we ran down, at the close of a fine day, to 
Ardrossan, and there embarked on the steamer Fire^ 
Fly for Ireland. I had been told that every one is 
sea-sick in crossing these narrow seas. And it would 
not have been strange if I had shared the fate of many 
around me, who were soon in the pains of that disr 
gusting malady. One after another dropped off to 
bed. A few stout Scotchmen sat by the table at 
which I was writing, drinking their hot whisky punch, 
and having a good time generally. I was away in 
the West, where those I love were dreaming; and 
when every one else on board was still, I turned in, 
and woke in the harbor of Belfast. It was early, but 
I dressed and went up to take the first look at Ireland. 
I declare I thought the steamer must have made a 
flying trip, and brought me across the Atlantic. The 
same troop of Irishmen that tlirong the docks in New 
York were there, and just as anxious to do you the 
favor of taking your luggage up-town. They took it. 
There was no getting rid of their importunity. To 
trust yourself in the hands of Providence, and your 
trunks to the porters, was the first gracious exercise 
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on landing in Ireland. I followed them, and soon 
had the saddest evidence of the wretched state of 
morals in the lower parts of this city. Sights of sin 
met my eyes in five minutes after stepping ashore, 
that I had not seen or thought of "before. I found 
myself, after breakfast, in a city of vast enterprise, 
rapid advancement, and commanding position. Its 
linen trade and manufactures make it the most im- 
portant city in Ireland; and the literary institu- 
tions, and high character of its clergy, place it 
among the first cities of the kingdom. Dr. Edgar 
received me with the warmest hospitality, and urged 
me to stay. But I remained only long enough to 
ride in various directions over the city, to visit 
with him the noble University, and take a rapid 
look at the numerous charitable institutions, and 
then was off. 

My driver was a true Irishman. He presumed, 
firom my bidding him drive me to Dr. Edgar's, that I 
was a Protestant; aiid when I asked him which were 
the more numerous in Belfast — the Catholics or Prot- 
estants — ^he said, "The Catholics were the most; 
but the Protestants were the respeciablest.^^ Dr. 
Edgar gave me much valuable information respecting 
the great reformation now going on in Ireland, in 
which thousands of the Eoman Catholics are turned 
firom their idols and priests. And afterward, during 
all my sojourn in this island, I have found that, 
among the good, this is the grand topic of interest, 
effort, and prayer. And well it may be. Ireland is 
stretching forth her hands unto God. After a long 
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night of ghostly darkness, in which the priest has ruled 
lier with a roil of steel, and held her in the dust of 
morn), mental, and social degradation, she is at last 
arising from the dust, and preparing to take her place 
among civilized and Cluistian people. The British 
government is beginning to see the influence of 
|H^]HTy, and by degrees will be brought to feel the 
wicktHlnoss of her present policy in supporting a re- 
ligion that debases man, and makes him a bad sub- 
jwt : while it renders it all but impossible for him 
to l^ a Christijm. Now this same government, with 
its Qiuvn, the head of the Church, Dr. Edgar says, 
** gives free education, board and beer, and twenty 
pounds sterling a year to popish students, for learn- 
ing from Dens and Delahogue how to debauch 
minds, if not the persons, of females comitig ^^ ^ 
fossion, and how to train to seditious bitterne^^ ^ ^ 

less violenoe those who come under their inflt^^^^^ ' 
when the system patronized and paid by cy^^^^^^^ 
has done its work, and issued in rebellion an ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 
government can not hang the criminals, for ? ^^ 

has too powerful connections, or the jury is ^^^^^^ ^ 
indisposed to convict the murderer." Yet <^^^^^ ?^^^ 
try, so siuik under a system that makes ^y^^. ^^^^^^ 
and breeds the crime, and blidits the hst^y^^^^^r- - 
everv' i>eople cursed by its sway, is one of -^^ 
islands of the sea. I left Belfast at ten ij^ ^^^ 

ing, and the beauty of the country T^^gatx ^=^^""^V\ 
rich vjiriety as soon as I left the "town. 
vUliigt^s tJirough which we passed, ^^^^^ 'vrlr^^^^^'' 
cottages overrun with shrubbery an(^ ^owez *"*" 
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o woicii auv thins: while tiie voke is on their iieck& 
L hc'v iiave warm hearts — I came through the village 
u the cop oi an omnibus : a child of only two years 
[uuiUevl into the street before the horses ; we all cried 
oui, and the driver reined off just in time to avoid 
the L'iiild ; half a dozen women £rom as many houses, 
ruaihed out, and the joy over that child was as if one 
hail been raised from the dead. Children were plenty 
there, as they always are in Irish cabins, but each wo- 
man seemed to Iiavo a mother's interest in that babe» 
and L loved the whole of them for loving her. Hero I 
met all sorts of donkeys before all sorts of carts, driven 
by men, women, or children, the most grotesque in 
their rags, comical looking to me, but doubtless tliey 
thought it serious enough to be poor. Beggars were 
not so Jiunierous as I thought they would be, yet 
there were many, and so feelingly did they tell their 
tide, it was hard to refuse them. The poetry of the 
IrissJi chiU'aotcr came out t^vou iu their rags and wrotch- 
odno«*f*. OuKy i>ld woman, bent uuiliT eighty years at 
Ua^it vaiuo u[» to m{\ as I was walking, and said 
•• ria lO u» i^ivo a [K)or old widow a ])enny for the love 
v'l Vlv^l, m\k\ I will [»ray for you, when 1 am dying, that 
l*v»d lu.^N l»o vvHU" friend, and heaven yoiu: liomc." 

" \\ Ua(, all tiiat for a pi'iiny V* I said, as 1 droj^pcd 
lUo *\»|»jvr iu hor Hhrivt^lrd skeleton Jiand. 

•' \vv^/* rtho aildod, "and a thousand blessings be- 
.lUvo i" ukut I hiuu'd a ilozen of them before I was out 

r^rldom liHve I had a mon^ diversitied excursion 
ihiUi 1 muile that day fwnn Heliiist to Dublhi, TJie 
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frequent fcreaks in the line of railways made it neces- 
sary to stop often ; and I had more time to talk with 
the people, and learn what they are thinking o£ 
Every body has friends in America, and wants to go 
there to join them. The head waiter in one of the 
chief hotels asked me what he could do in America 
to earn a living, and be something more than a wait- 
er. And he begged me to give him my address in 
New York, that he might look to me for advice in 
case he should come. I have often been applied to 
by men and women for the s«me favor, which I could 
not well reftise, and if I should yield to many more, 
I may as well open an intelligence office on my re- 
turn. 

We have now passed the Skerries, and are ap- 
proaching Dublin. For some time we have been run- 
ning along in full view of the sea, and I have been 
looking away out in the deep blue sky that skirts 
down upon it, longing for wings to skim over the 
Svaves and pierce that horizon, and find the land of 
my birth beyond. But here we are in Dublin. 

And a fine, noble, beautiftd city Xhiblin is : more 
brilliant and attractive, at the first view, than any one 
I have yet seen abroad. This is a jaunting-car that 
I am mounted on, and if you have never seen one, it 
will be hard for me to give you a picture. The Irish* 
man said it is a cab with the wheels inside ; it is an 
uncovered cab for four persons to sit sideways, two 
and two, with their backs to each other, while the 
driver sits in front ; the wheels run directly under 
the seat; and a man, when mounted, feels as if he 
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was all ont-doors. K there is but one passenger, the 
driver sits on the opposite side to keep the balance; 
and awaj 70a go, right merrily if 70a are easy, and 
if not, 70U mnst be as easy as you can. That splen- 
did dome, on the highest gronnd in the city, is on the 
great ** Exhibition^ boilding, now open, and these 
crowds of elegantly-dressed and fine-looking women 
have been there. We are meeting them, and I said 
to my driver, " You have the finest looking women 
here I have seen in the kingdom.^ 

"Ay, sir, fine looking; but never buy a book by 
the cover.*' I went directly to the " Exhibition," as 
it was Saturday, and I would have a sight of it, if 
possible, before the Sabbath. But the hour for closing 
had arrived, and I could only see the throng that was 
pouring out. It was no fancy, but a fact, that the 
people, men and women, and whom I saw by hun- 
dreds, were the best looking I had yet seen since I 
came into England or Scotland. I speak of them as 
a whole. I may have met individual instances of 
greater beauty, of better forms, and well-developed 
figures, but, take them as a whole, I give the palm to 
Ireland. This was the half-crown day, and the bet- 
ter class of people were at the Exhibition, though I 
afterward was there on the shilling day, and my 
opinion of the general appearance of the Irish was 
not changed. 

Not far from Dublin, and on the shores of its beau- 
tiful bay, is the village of Booterstown, where the 
gentry have elegant villas; where Lord Gough, the 
hero of the British wars in India, and Sidney Her- 
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bert, one of her Majesty's ministers, and other dis- 
tinguished men reside. For rural beauty, picturesque 
and charming scenery, the place is one of the loveliest 
that has fallen in my way thus far. Some twelve or 
fifteen years ago the rector of this parish, the Rev. 
Robert Herbert Nixon, who was a reader of the New 
JTork Observer^ sent a letter over the water directed 
to "iKEN-aiUS," and inviting him, whoever he might 
be, to come and see him. That invitation was foUow- 
ed up by successive letters and frequent exchanges of 
good feeling, and now that I was in Dublin, and near 
the house of my unseen correspondent, I determined 
to have the pleasure of meeting him face to face. I 
walked out to the parish church. It was an ancient, 
Gotliic building with a lofty spire, in the midst of 
grounds most charmingly laid out in gravel walks, 
with trees and shrubbery and flowers, adorned as I 
love to see the church-yard, making it the most at- 
tractive spot. A lovely morning in June it was when 
I entered this sacred field — " God's acre," as our fore- 
fathers would say — and walked up the winding path- 
ways till I came to the church. It was an hour be- 
fore the time for service, and I was quite alone, 
admiring and enjoying the calm beauty of the Sab- 
bath, the house of prayer, and the music of the birds 
that sang God's sweet praise in melodies which in- 
struments can not imitate. I was in the midst of 
such musmgs, when a man with books in his hands 
came near, and in reply to my inquiries about the serv- 
ice, said, "You are a stranger?" I told him I was, and 
firom America. "Ah," said he, "and do you know 
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Hr; JTiitt: n --jnanrt *"* - ^'tVit: ilr. Prime do yoa 
Tttrau..* - *sS7»L — ib. irsmEis Prine." Le replied. 
* t^-ul liiit I 5iL HuE 5*aar?£ 7: karir vhv he had 
jfiss^£ i*c hnr, -• v iL iir i^ * x«rr Taniffslsr &iend of 
Thf ^.v9;rc 1 xor nks re rbf picisj:. jcid have often 
Vi«c£ ustL so^fti 4C }cr, ?=nn;. iaj£ ie -"ili be glad to 
luvcr trim hm:*" ^^ *▼*&> x ^7ufs%se£ Tueasare to meet 
^m^J:. £T. ncj^:\t)V ^ <aL:!r & s^^rc £xi£ I viks glad to 
nst Tic rjjcSL TMnriL lif r^rr*Tr. a? ftcon a$ he should 
-Ntnvv tiuc X.T, I^taw v»^ ix lif ci^z^ and wonld 
soir ijtJT j^ UiT :u*'^5^ *nf xrnx- I ira* soi allowed to 
-•im;^ Tix; rx-c-.x r*'^ 3!i* a rrrckl ^e^come in the 
xv^icr* : 7ASk TDf iiir ^ i^ -viih iim. thoiig:h I 
nji£ 1^*" «^^iL .T ":uLi^Ss^ ja£ ibe-re ia ihxi church of 
iW yi55i^:il"5?ii»jt::i* I ic,^:Tt>£ i^ rciv gospel. nnitiDg 
^^:i: :x "CJV;-:^ ir^.v ":}.»= ».^rto£ inti: ill mj heart, and 
rcvo,:^^ :,V-: :- v":-->t Jt>-> t1-: ixvile cf Gcd are 
,r.x* :Ix^ ^» ,r.£ .^^r. An.; :hsT tta? The l^e^rlnniiiir of 
v^i?;- .:" :!*;' vle,^5sii::i?T >-i>::5 cf mv lire. We went 
:r*"i- c2::ir.'h :.^ the hoii>e of one of his parisliioners, 
Trl^ere we hin^hei, and I added another familv to that 
lis: of fHenvls vrhose names I Tmte in leners of gold. 
This vielicrhTnil iiniilv had been ereatlv interested and 
Tx-idelv iisefiu in the distribution of provisions among 
i:ie ixxT in iiie time of the famine, and they men- 
tioiitvi many facts of thrilling power that I have not 
rvx^m to n?;x^at. The Indian meal irom America was 
an aK^mination to the stai^-ing Irish, and Miss H. 
Siiid to me, that it was a common thing for them to 
ask when it was given them, ''^Vnd what will you 
give us to take after it ?'' They thought it a disagree- 
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able medicine, and wished something to take out of 
their mouths the taste of the " yaller male." 

The Rev. Dr. Urwick joined us the next day, and 
with him and the rector I went to Kingstown, and, 
by the Atmospheric railway, to Dalkey, and thence to 
Killiney Hill top, where a view of Dublin, its bay, 
the Hill of Howth, the shipping in the harbor, the 
Sugar Loaf, Wicklow and Dublin mountains, fopn 
as glorious a panorama as the eye desires to rest on. 
The verdure was so rich, the gardens and parks at 
my feet were so luxuriant with flowers and fimits and 
umbrageous trees, that I said to my friends, " Can 
this be Ireland? It certainly is not that miserable, 
God-forsaken island I thought it : it is indeed the 
Gem of the Sea." On this height is a lofty obelisk, 
which was reared a hundred and ten years ago, in 
a time of famine, at the cost of a worthy gentleman, 
who thus provided work for the poor, and raised an 
ornamental monument that preserves his name and 
a noble deed. 

Returning from this excursion, I attended a public 
meeting in relation to the great Protestant reforma- 
tion in Ireland, when Mr. O'Callahan and others 
made speeches, relating facts of the progress of the 
work that must fill heaven with gladness, if the 
angels rejoice when only one sinner turns to God. 
ilr. O'Callahan was educated at Maynooth, and he 
said that when he was entered there, he took the oath 
in company with a number of other young men, and 
he asserted that when these youth pretended to re- 
peat the words of the oath, they would substitute 
Vol. L— I 
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v»riior», and solemnly swear to just the reverse of what 
tlioy were protessing to say. Such hypocrisy and 
perjury shocked him, and his conversion began at 
that hour of initiation into the mysteries and wick- 
edness of Jesuitism. 

The next day I spent at the " Exhibition." Its 
gallery of paintings and its ** tableaux vivants" were 
the most attractive features, but the vastness of the 
edifice, the wouderftd variety, beauty, ingenuity, and 
perfection of the mauuflictures, reflect the highest credit 
upon Ireland, and siiow what she can, and will do, 
when the inculnis imder which she groans is driven 
away. 

Dublin has m^nr $(Jondid buildings — ^its Bank, its 
University, if:* {Vil^co for the Lord Lieutenant, St. 
Patrick's Caflnx^rjiK aiv all worth seeing. In tlie lat- 
ter, I was s<> tortnnate as to find the clergy of the 
Diocese all assembled in their robes, surroundinor 
^Vrchbishop Whatcley, who was giving them liis 
Charge at llic Annual Visitation. Whateley's name 
and works are familiar in America, and I was glad to 
mn^ niul hear him. 

Tlio n^^t of my time in Dublin was spent in riding 
tluH>u^h the great park where the Lord Lieutenant 
iv*4iiK»s, and the WelUngton monument stands; in 
luuking sliort excursions into the interior, while my 
cvt'uings were more than occupied with those warm 
hospitalities which are always attendant on an Irish 
welcome. In one of my tours into the country, I had 
VHHJasiou to spend the night in a village where there 
no })ublic house, A little sign of " lodgings" 
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caught my eye, and I asked the old woman at the 
door if she could give me a bed. She could, and 
showing me to a neat little chamber, she made me sit 
down by the open window and look out to see what 
a lovely view was*to be had in front ; then she expa- 
tiated on the attractions of the spot, till I told her to 
let me be quiet and I would take the room. I drew 
out my writing materials, wrote a letter home, and 
went to bed. Just then I thought seriously where I 
was : alone in an Irish village, not knowing even the 
name of the people I am with ; nobody knows I am 
here, and if I am robbed and murdered before morn- 
ing, nobody will know of it. But it was too late now 
to do better, so I put my watch and a purse of twenty 
sovereigns under my pillow, and slept soundly. In 
the morning, after a cup of tea in my little chamber, I 
went on my way rejoicing. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

WALES. 

GkoHiiig the Chumel— Holyhead— The Tabular Bridge— Old Ches- 
ter—Wales — ^The Vale of Llangollen — The old Woman and no 
Children— The old Sailor — Liyerpool and Dr. Raffles. 

If I left Seotlnud with regret, I parted from Ireland 
with more. BW«?sed are they who expect nothing, for 
they shall not be disappointed ; yet I expected little 
in Ireland, and found so much more than I anticipated, 
that I was indeed agreeably disappointed. Yet I must 
gow I had always a great desire to see Wales. I 
would not leave for the Continent till I had made a 
short excursion into that land of mountains and val- 
leys, and honest-hearted souls. A very pleasant in- 
cident marked my leaving Ireland. At dinner on 
Wednesday, 1 met a clergyman from Wales, who ex- 
fwessed great regret that he was now going off on a 
journey, and coidd not greet me at home. He gave 
uie his card and his residence, and insisted on my 
^viug to his house, where his family would receive me 
with the greatest pleasxure. The next morning he 
cuxuo to the railway station to see me, but I had gone, 
tic c^x>k the next train and followed me ten miles, 
H ^wxo I was to go on board the steamer. There he 
N^v^^Oi^ J^^ *i^d this trouble and expense he had in- 
fl^YQ Hie a lettex of introduction to his wife. 
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lest I should not be willing to call with only his card 
in my hand. Such kindness — and I have had nothing 
else in all my ways — ^was touching to my heart, and 
though with tfiat man I had spent only two hours, I 
now parted from him as from a friend of years. 

Of course it was a fine day when I crossed the 
channel from Dublin to Holyhead. I say, of course, 
for I had nothing but fine weather through the whole 
of that tour in Great Britain and Ireland : not one day 
of rain: sunshine and smiles always and every where. 
There was a high wind, dead ahead, and motion 
enough, as we rode in its teeth, to give excitement to 
the scene. Not a soul was on board whom I knew ; 
and with my Scotch blanket for a bed, I lay on the 
quarter-deck, loving the sea and the sky. Some of 
the ladies, and some gentlemen too, were very sea- 
sick. I do not understand that principle in human 
nature which enables us to find amusement in looking 
at the agonies of other people under the operation of 
this irresistible gag-law. But you see half a dozen 
delicate women, and two or three stout men, lying 
around the deck, each with a bowl, and looking as if 
they never had any friends and had lost them all, and 
my word for it you will turn your •head away, and 
laugh in your sleeve. I did, though I was alone, and 
lonesome too. The run across was made in three or 
four hours, when the bluff promontory of Holyhead 
rose to view — an immense precipice, with riven cliffs 
and caverns, into which the ocean heaves its angry 
waves, and, far above, the sea birds make their nests 
and are safe. A beantifiil suspension bridge unites 
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this rock to the isle of Anglesey. We landed at Holy- 
head, and there the railway took us on along the coast, 
giving us a view of the sea on one hand, and a fine 
rolling country on the other. But there was nothing 
of interest to speak of till we came to the Tubular 
Bridge over the Menai straits. This I regard as the 
greatest mechanical wonder of the world, and if my 
admiration of it had been great when reading the many 
and graphic descriptions we have had of it, my wonder 
and pleasure were vastly increased when I came to 
see it. The cars swept through the tube, fifteen hun- 
dred and thirteen feet in length, and we had no other 
sensation than that of passing through any other cov- 
ered bridge ; but as soon as we reached Bangor, and 
the train paused, I left it, and let it go on without me, 
while I returned to study this stupendous work. The 
problem to be solved by the architect was this — to 
build a bridge 1500 feet over an arm of the sea, so 
liigli in air as to permit the loftiest masts to pass 
imder it, and "without piers to obstruct the navigation. 
The point on the straits selected for the purpose was 
fortunately provided with a rock rising from the water, 
and nearly in the midst of the straits. This was the 
base of a pier ; but then the bridge, without a draw, 
must stretch 472 feet to one shore, and 460 to tlie 
other, and at the height of at least 100 feet above 
tlie sea. llr. Stephenson, the architect, devised, 
and under his superintendence was executed tliis 
work, which promises to stand an enduring monu- 
ment of ingenuity, enterprise, and perseverance, under 
difiiculties the most disheartening, and to ordinary 
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minds insurmountable. To the work he brought, as 
the first and chief element of success, his own genius 
and courage, and to these he added eighteen hundred 
men, for whom cottages were built along the shore, as 
the labor of years was before them. The bridge is to 
be of iron, nothing else : it is to hold itself up with- 
out an arch, and without steel cables to bind it to the 
rocky shores. It is to be built on the shore, to be 
floated on the water, and then raised perpendicularly, 
and stretched horizontally firom land to land. Can it 
be done? The world laughed, and wise men said, 
No, it could not be done, and it would fall of its own 
weight if it were done. The man of science pushed 
on the mighty work. Plates of iron were riveted to- 
gether, and a tube, not round, as most people suppose, 
but rectangular^ thirty feet high and fourteen feet wide, 
was built. The labor of this army extended through 
four and a half years. Two millions of rivets hold 
these iron plates in their tenacious grasp, and the 
tubes weigh no less than eleven thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-six tons ! During these years, these 
shores presented the busiest and most exciting of 
peaceful scenes. Schools and churches were built for 
the famiHes gathered here. The arts of life were drawn 
around the settlement, and it was as if a new city had 
been suddenly planted on the straits of Menai. Sick- 
ness was rare, for the air is pure and healthful ; but 
when it did come, and death with it, the consolations 
of religion were not wanting to the dying or the liv- 
ing. More were bom than died. The work went on, 
and at last it was done. Hydraulic presses were made 
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to miMe the mi^ty weigiite, and inch by inch thej 
K«4e, till in three weeks fiom the time they began to 
Hmxndf they were plantel on the k)4xy pier, and stood 
Hubliine. Tbey did ibCM: br^eaJk ot'' their own wei^t. 
Thev did not hcni. Boo; wronnLti tiiey bear the pressme 
ot* a train loaded. ikiciij<iKgrJDU^ Hr^.ar this awful chasm ; 
or would the inas« ^sf msai ^asmh aii/d i&Il in ruins, like 
a rent wovld. wIkisi vhtt tfir<it cnEii oiif lail cars, with its 
living burden. fthocaM tniL«s icselhf <xh the treacherous 
bridge t The trun wins ready : noit with a burden of 
live men and £uir woDKn. to re-enact the Xorwalk 
tragedy, but kaded with iron and stone, to four times 
the weight of any train that wooid ever be required to 
pass over the trembling structures Mr. Stephenson, 
the architect, mounts the looomotive. himftelf the en- 
gineer and solitary passenger. He moves on, and, 
reaching midway of ibe loiige«t tube, he arrests the 
train and pauses there, that the heaviest pressure mav 
at once be felt, and the grand experiment be tested onoe 
for alL It was not a rash and a hairbrained feat. It 
wtiii tlio calm confidence of a man of calculation, who 
knew wliat he was doing, and that he was safe. The 
siiiking of tliat long line, with the tremendous weight 
to which it was then subjected, was less than half an 
inch ! The experiment was tested. It cost five mill- 
ioHB of doUarn, and was cheap at that. 

I walked through it ; and then, by a flight of nar- 
row Htopfl, ascended to the top of it, and walked out 
ou tht^ Hat roof, on which the strain comes ; and when 
I Hiiw tlu^ power of those concatenated plates, it was 
un^HHiaible to have the sensation of fear, while I felt 
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sure the structure will stand till some convulsion of 
nature shakes the sea and earth. 

A mile below is the suspension wire bridge for 
carriages — ^very beautiful as it hangs over the deeps, 
O and reminding me of the one over the Niagara, 
though this is a fex more substantial structure than 
that. The carriage path is paved, so as to give it all 
the look of a solid road; but I was told that the 
whole bridge sways so much in a high gale of wind, 
that the path has sometimes been ISroken up by its 
vibratory motion. The scenery from this bridge, and 
from the great park which stretches from one to the 
other, is so lovely that it was a joy to linger and look 
on it. There, in full view, is the summit of Snow- 
DON, 3570 feet above the sea, which is lying at your 
side, and shining in this glorious sunj while old 
Snowdon, hoary with age and with snow, sends back 
the same reflected beams. The pass of Llanberis 
opens in front of you, and invites to the most roman- 
tic pilgrimage to be made in Wales. Climb that 
peak, and you may see, in this clear day, a part of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and the Isle 
of Man. That castle over the straits is one of the 
seats of the Marquis of Anglesea, and the whole 
country side belongs to him — a picturesque and noble 
domain, which shows the hand of taste, and the lav- 
ish use of wealth to beautify the world, without mak- 
ing the earth the more productive. It was getting 
late in the day : another train came on, and stopping 
at the bridge, it took me in, and I was borne along 
on the shore of the sea, with the mountains rising on 

I* 
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of Blood. Wlniiifi«d*B WelL 

my right hand. The old town of Conway was soon 
reached, with its massive walls, crumbling, but still 
strong, with four vast gateways, and eight embattled 
towers on the remains of the castle, on a rock at 
whose base the river Conway flows. The " Pass of 
Blood" we saw — so called from a fearful scene in the 
time^ of Henry IL, near Gwyrch Castle, wliich is now 
restored by its present owner, making a very fine ap- 
pearance under the wooded cliffs that hang above it. 
A neat church, and sweet white cottages among the 
hills, give that calm and sacred aspect to the evening 
scene that the heart loves. Holywell is now in sight, 
and here is St, Winnified's Well, the legend of which 
is familiar. Prince Caradoc pursued her, and cut her 
head off; it rolled down to the spring which now 
bears her name ; and there her uncle, the Abbe, pick- 
ed it up, and putting it on lier neck again, it grew 
fast, and she lived as well as ever. To this wonder- 
fid spring the lame have long resorted ; and tlie use- 
loss crutches that lie around, are so many witnesses 
of tlic miraculous cures that St. Winnifred's Well has 
made. Not far from this I was borne along througli 
a charming valley, in which were neat villages, and 
the well-dressed people were walking out in the green 
fields, enjoying the cool of the evening: the young 
men wore playing cricket, after the labors of the day 
wore over; and scenes of rural pleasure, of gentle 
and domestic happiness, seemed to lie all around me. 
Doubtless there are sorrows here, as there are wher- 
ever sin has been ; but it seemed to me that these 
Welsh people were really enjoying life. They looked 
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on the train, as it went smoking and thundering by, 
as if it were an intrusion on the stiUness of their 
vales : but it was soon gone, and they would resume 
their walks and sports, contented to be where, and 
what they are, and let the world go by. Happy peo- 
ple ! never step into those cars, if you would be hap- 
py still. 

That distant mountain peak has a lofty column on 
it, which was reared to mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the reign of George III. It is seen from all direc- 
tions ; and I could even catch a glimpse of it, as the 
last rays of daylight played on its summit ; and cross- 
ing the river Dee, I reached the ancient city of Ches- 
ter. 

A rare old town this Chester is ; and I wandered 
the next day all over it — ^visited its cathedral before 
breakfast, and attended morning service there. The 
bishop's throne was once the shrine of St. Werburgh, 
and so awftdly solemn was the place that it invited 
worship, as I planted my feet within the choir. And 
then I ascended to the top of the wall, on the heights 
of which dwelling-houses stand, and their inhabitants 
come out of the door upon the wall, walk around to 
the stairways, and descend into the streets. I strolled 
along till I came to a tower, on which it is written in 
old letters, " King Charles stood on this tower, Sep- 
tember 24, 1645, and saw his army defeated on Row- 
low Moor." From these same walls a hundred bat- 
tles have been seen, and the plains all round about 
them are rich with the blood of civil wars. Here is 
Trinity Church, in which lie the ashes of Matthew 
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Ueury, tlie best of Commentators on God's word; 
and here, too, Pamell, the sweet poet, is buried. 
Here is a spring by the side of a wall, and this bean- 
tifid inscription over it : " Whoso drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again.** It is even so— I ieel it in 
this £ir land. Blo«(^\l Josns ! give me to drink of 
the river of the w^itvr of thv love, and I shall thirst 
no more, I stxv»llo\l out of the town, and inquired for 
a £imily on whom a tiriond had requested me to calL 
I tbund the house on the banks of the Dee; and 
writing his name on uiy card as an introduction, sent 
it in by the iacr\-ant. With handsome hospitality I 
was welconn\l : iu>-ited* by all means, to spend a few 
days in Cho;iitor, and to make their house my home ; 
and when I doclinoil these grateftd courtesies, they 
insisted v>n my ]virtaking of reireshments, which were 
so<>n s]nva<i IxMon'' iiu\ I love to mention these little 
thina-j^ \Mo is made up of little things, and a stran- 
ger ftvls thoni as luxuries not to be despised. 

Still 1 wanted to see more of Wales. I had heard 
of the enchanting vale of Llangollen, and I resolved 
to go off there and see it for myself. From Chester 
I took the train of cars that runs toward Slirewsbiiry, 
and passing tlirough Gresford, where the scenery was 
more lovely even than at the Menai straits, and 
Wrexham, where there is a splendid chm'ch of the 
littoonth century, I came to the town which rejoices in 
the euphonious title of Rhossllanerchrugog. At Eos- 
bun, a deep wooded ravine arrests the eye, and a love- 
ly valley and wide-stretched plain, where stands an 
old castle famed for its hospitality, so nmoh so, that 
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no peasant who goes there even on an errand with 
the servants in the hall, returns without being loaded 
with meats ! 

And now I was in Llangollen vale. Its beauties 
had not been half told me. The sweetly flowing 
stream on its bosom, the rich verdure of the woods 
and the deep green of the meadows, with the forest 
hillsides rising all around, secluding it firom the world, 
made it just the spot in which I desired to wander 
and learn the ways of Wales. I left the railway and 
struck off into the country eight or ten miles, footing 
it here and there, and getting a postboy to take me in 
his cart when I was tired of walking. I went on to 
Chirk, a town of rural beauty unsurpassed in this 
whole region. Its church«yaxd has the most venerable 
yews I have seen since I came from those which Gray 
in his Elegy has made ever green. Under their dense 
shades I sat down and copied an epitaph or two, in 
Welch and in English ; some of them were very home- 
ly, and others quaint but expressive : 

" Oh blest exchange, seraphic flight. 
From earth to heayen, from faith to sight ; 
Let yoath prepare, for oh how soon 
The morning flower may fade at noon !*' 

A stone at the grave of a man and wife, ninety-five 
and seventy-two years of age, had this doggerel : 

*^ Long have we lived and labored like the bee, 
Blest with contentment and from misfortmie free f* 

and the grave of a youth of twenty preached to me in 
these words : 
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■* Wjcm anil Tirar ^vii&mc <ie2i3T, 
For jou. iioiLt kao^ die czzue ; 
For £ wj6^ QUA duB xoa w^sn ^ozi*?, 
Aaii cas -law:!, ei sit prijiuLT 

Half ft mOe bexood tbe church I came to one of the 
prettier lodges that coald be made, completely em- 
bowered, and fiagmtt with jessamine, roses, and hon- 
ejr-^ockie : the door was open, and an old woman sat 
within reading: I pansed at the door, and gave her 
a fiiendhr sahitation. Sbe asked me in, hat I sat 
down on the door-^tep. and talked with her in En^ 
^ish. wiiich she spoke qnite welL It was the Bible 
she was reading ; and as soon as I said to her that I 
loTed that book maze than &11 the rest in the world, 
she went on to tell me how mnch she had learned 
fiom it, and what a comfort it had been to her in youth 
and age. " I'm not much of a scholard," she said, 
**but I can spell out the words, and I love them all. 
My man says he don't think much of the Old Testa- 
ment ; but I tell him I do. I git a great deal of en- 
lightenmcnt out of it. Tou see I have had two lius- 
bands and never had no children at aU ; and it used 
to make me feel bad, and the neighbors laughed at me 
sometimes, but when I read the story of Sarah, you 
know, and Rebekah, you know, I found it was the 
Lord's will, and that made me content." 

From this lovely spot I walked on Lord rhmganon's 
grounds, and then to the estates of Myddleton Bid- 
dulph, Esq., who owns an immense tract of country 
here. His splendid castle is on a more commanding 
point than any other in the kingdom, no less than sev- 
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enteen counties being spread before the eye in a sin- 
gle view. So vast a prospect, with such lofty mount- 
ains and so many forests, uncounted villages, and 
spires, could only be excelled by that which was seen 
when all the kingdoms of the world were shown to 
Him who would not worship Satan for them all. 
Alas, -how many serve the devil and get no pay! 

An old man of at least seventy years was coming 
out of a field, and as he shut the gate, I stopped and 
spoke with him of the scene I had been gazing on. 
He listened with pleasure, and I asked him if he 
thought he should look on a brighter scene when heav- 
en opened to his view, and what prospects he saw 
when he looked over Jordan into the promised land. 
That set him to talking, and I took a seat on the 
wall, while he went on and gave me, as old men love 
to give, a history of his life. When I told him I was 
from America, " I have been there," said he ; "I was 
in the Endymion when she took the President, and I 
landed on the west end of Long Island, and at New 
London, in Connecticut, and I wish I had stayed 
there : but my parents were living then, and I came 
home to them." He gave me his religious views, 
sound. Scriptural, and so evangelical, that I thought 
of old Kirtland Warner, an elder in my father's church 
at the " Old White meeting-house," who used to talk 
religion to me when I was ten years old. It was the 
same gospel, and the same terms, and the same trem- 
bling hands and shaken voice, and then the same 
tears as the love of Him who died for us both was 
the theme of two strangers to each other, but friends 
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in Christ, in the midst of the mountains of Wales. 
The old man was sick, and bowed on his large staff; 
and when I put my hand in his, he said we should 
not meet again ; but I pointed to the sun, which was 
going down in the west, and told him that, like the 
sun, I hoped he would rise in a brighter world, where 
we would meet again. 

There was a calm contentment about these Welsh 
people which pleased me. The world seems to have 
crowded less upon them, and they are willing to live 
for Gt)d and each other, minding their own business, 
and wisely answering the chief end of man. One 
scene that occurred a few days before I was there, I 
should have been greatly delighted to see. A painted 
pole was standing in the midst of a green field, and I 
asked a boy to tell me why it was there. He said 
that the oldest son of the Squire had come of age, 
and they had a dance on the green. Barrels of beer 
had been brought out there, and every man and wo- 
man drank as much as they liked, while the young 
people danced around the pole, and all sorts of amuse- 
ments made the welkin ring. This was over the line 
in England, but the customs and the language do not 
materially differ in these parts of Wales firom those 
of the other country. And I was now on the line of 
the railway again. A few hours would take me 
through Chester to Birkenhead and Liverpool. I had 
made the entire circuit of these countries, and had 
not yet been to Liverpool, from which nine-tenths of 
travellers start on their tour. So taking sudden leave 
"^f the Welch, I ran up to Liverpool; and, about 
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eleven at night, found quarters in one of the many 
spacious hotels. 

No man in the English pulpit stands deservedly 
higher than Rev. Dr. Raffles. For half a century he 
has been pastor of the principal Independent congre- 
gation in Liverpool ; and by the power of his talents, 
the philanthropy and piety of his heart, his eminent 
social qualities and manners, he has gained an as- 
cendency in the church which gives him a position 
of commanding influence and usefdlness. I had been 
told that I must look among the ministers of the Es- 
tablishment for the highest style of manners — ^for fin- 
ished gentlemen ; but there are shining exceptions to 
the truth of that remark, and Dr. Raffles is one. His 
villa was once quite in the country, but the city has 
now grown out to him, and surrounded him on every 
side ; and he has kept unbroken a lawn in firont of 
his house, which overlooks the rising town. He re- 
ceived me with great cordiality, and made many in- 
quiries after his numerous friends in America, the 
most of whom were my friends also, and of whom it 
was a pleasure to speak. The doctor has amused him- 
self for a life-time in the collection of autographs and 
curiosities relating to distinguished, and, especially, 
literary men. In handsomely bound and neatly ar- 
ranged volumes, he has more than fifteen thousand 
original letters from men and women of illustrious 
name, including every sovereign of England from 
Henry VII. down to a beautiful private letter from 
Queen Victoria: Archbishop Cranmer, and all the 
prelates, whose sign-manual one would ask to see; 
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FRANCE. 

Leaving England — Southampton — ^Havre — ^Bouen — ^Incidents by the 

Way — ^Arrive at Paris. 

It was at the close of the day, June 22, when I 
reached Southampton. I walked out on the beach, 
and saw the spot where Canute planted his chair and 
ordered the waves of the sea to retire, that he might 
rebuke his courtiers, who had told him that they would 
obey his voice. There was time before dark to go to 
Nettley Abbey, and it was a lovely ride on the sea 
shore to that old ruin, more imposing, picturesque, 
and impressive than many others fer more celebrated 
than this. We came back, and that was the last visit 
we were to make in England. We had paid two- 
pence apiece for going on the wharf to the steamer 
with our luggage, and now we paid two-pence again 
when we returned, and thus had the pleasure of 
having our pockets picked for pennies up to the very 
latest moment of our wandering in this mighty 
kingdom. These little extortions are so mean, com- 
pared with the liberal arrangement for travellers in our 
country, that it is hard even for a good-natured man 
to keep his temper when he meets them at every turn. 
You pay to go in, and you pay to go out — you pay 
to sit down, and you pay to stand up ; a man offers 
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ro ht;ip yoiu and then compels you to pay >iiTn ; and 
auotiier man gets in your way and hinders you, till 
you pay him to get rid of him ; and this system of 
plucking travellers is pursued, till you feel that you 
are in the midst of some of the greatest, richest, 
meanest of mankind. 

But I should 1)0 sorry to leave England with such 
an arrow sticking in its back. No one feels more 
sensibly than I, how far short of doing justice to that 
great people these pages have come. There are ele- 
ments of strength and prosperity in Britain which we 
have not in America, and I fear never will have; but 
he will do a good service to his coimtry who fearless- 
ly sets them forth for the reproof of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, even if he is abused, and his lessons are re- 
jected with conteni])t. I respect England, I admire 
Scotland, I love Ireland more than I did three months 
ago — far nion> ; and if now, instead of stepping on 
board this steamer for the Continent, I should return 
to my own land I so long to see, it would be enough 
to repay me for this journey, that I have studied 
Great Britain on her own soil, and have learned to 
esteem the father-land as I never should, if I had not 
come to see for myself. And it was with such feel- 
ings of gratitude for the kindness I had experienced, 
and admiration of much that I saw, that I was now 
lea^ang her shores. 

The " Grand Turk^ was the name of the steamer 
that was to convey us, and we gathered on deck in the 
stem, and watched the coast of England as long as we 
could see it : which was not long, for we left at half- 
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past ten in the evening, and it was raining besides. 
Our accommodations were none of the best. The 
steamer made great professions, yet the first class 
passengers had not even a berth, but had to stretch 
themselves on the sofas or the floor ; and when I was 
preparing, as usual, to disrobe, the steward told me it 
was customary for passengers to sleep in their clothes ! 
So I slept in mine, and very well too. Supper was 
served alongside of my extempore bed, and I lay 
with the glaring lamps in my eyes tUl after midnight, 
and then dropped off till morning. I was awakened 
by a shrill call for the steward. On the opposite 
side of the cabin, and by a small window, a beautiful 
boy of twelve or fourteen was sitting up in liis bed: I 
was struck with the transparency of his complexion, 
and was reminded of another boy, whose face I should 
be glad to see. He called out again for the steward, 
and I now saw that the little fellow was deadly sick. 
Others were also. An epidemic was prevailing, evi- 
dently. It was the old complaint of the sea. It was 
spreading rapidly. The chambermaid was assisting 
the ladies on deck. Stout men were bowing meekly 
over their bowls. Yet even in this misery the ruling 
passion of a selfish man revealed itself. A newspaper 
was on the table, near where a fierce John Bull was 
lying in the pangs of sea-sickness. It had been 
there all night, and I thought I would look it over 
this morning. I asked the waiter to hand it to me, 
but the sick and crusty Englishman ordered him to 
let it alone, saying, " That's my paper." He could 
not read it, if he would ; he would not, if he could : 
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is a beautitiil city, after you get away from the wharf, 
and climb the hill, on which the new part of the town 
is built. The handsome houses of the wealthy people 
are finely surrounded with trees, and the passion for 
flowers, so decidedly French, reveals itself at every 
crook and turn. It is June now, and France is one 
wide flower-garden. Around the railway stations, 
before and around every house, in pots in the win- 
dows, the whole country is made to smile with these 
beauties of God's fair world. And when we had seen 
this city, and had rescued our passports, and had our 
baggage searched by rough hands, and carelessly 
pitched back into trunks wliich we had spent hours 
in packing, we were enabled at six in the afternoon 
to set off by rail for Paris. And now this love for 
the beautiful showed itself, not in flowers only but in 
the trimming of the trees, and the arrangement of 
gardens, walks, and forests. Wh^re we would leave 
a tree to spread itself in all directions, and would ad- 
mire it more for its size and density of shade, the 
French trim them in fantastic shapes, or leave them 
so stripped of their lower limbs, that the view of a 
landscape is not intercepted, but its general efiect is 
enlivened by the gay and lithe appearance of the tall, 
leaf-capped trees that are left. And in Havre, as in 
the coimtry, the people seemed to be as lively as the 
face of the world around them. We met, as we were 
riding, a procession of men, women, and children, with 
banners and badges, and were told that they were out 
on a strike for wages; but a better-natured set of 
people it would be hard to find. This was the more 
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take no thought of the morrow — ^not a bit of it. You 
see it in the street and the market ; you see it in the 
coffee-room and the garden ; you see it in the trees 
and flowers, that partake of the careless joyousness 
that fills the air, and inspires the uniyersal heart of 
France. 

EouEN is the first place of any importance we 
touched on our route to Paris. But this old town is 
worth studying a day or two. Joan of Arc was burn- 
ed here, and a monument to her memory marked the 
spot where she suffered. The Cathedral and other 
public buildings repay a visit, but I was in too great 
haste to see the city of Europe. The province of 
Normandy, through which we are passing, is one of 
the finest portions of France, and now that the sun is 
in the west, and these banks of the Seine by which 
we axe rushmg are lighted and gilded by his rays, I 
must say that no scenery in England has filled me 
with more delight. The peasants are going home- 
ward firom their toil, and the cheerful air that per- 
vades them, and the picture before me, produces a 
charm that I greatly enjoy. Night shut in upon me 
as I approached Paris, and I had no time to see it be- 
fore another day. 

Vol. L— K 



CHAPTER SX. 



Place de 1* Concorde— N^xrieon'a Tomb— The Emperor and Em ■ 
preee— The Loutto— The Tnileries. 

" And on thiB spot Marie Antoinette was batcher^ 
ed," I said to a young lady with whom I was walking 
through the Place de la Concorde. She shuddered 
slightly, and I continued: " Here the guillotine stood, 
and the thousands of the victims of successive tyran- 
nies poured out their blood like water." 

" In this beautiful place ?" she asked, incredulously. 
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"Even here; and the blood ran off in streams, 
when the savages did not sop it up with their napkins, 
as too precious to be lost." Now the Obelisk of 
Luxor, the most beautiful shaft from Egypt, with its 
mysterious emblems, stands up here ; and the many 
columns around it, and leaping fountains, and the 
magnificent buildings in sight from it, and the con- 
stant roll of splendid equipages through it, and the 
tide of humanity of every type — ^from the Emperor and 
Empress, who ride over it daily, to the wretched beg- 
gar who takes his stand at this much frequented spot 
— ^make this the most, or certainly one of the most 
gorgeous places in Europe. Gray, brilliant, beautifril 
as Paris is, one must know its history to feel the in- 
terest which hangs over every spot he crosses, as he 
wanders through these streets. It fills me with won- 
der that successive revolutions leave these splendid 
buildings unharmed, and that institutions of benev- 
olence or of science live right on and flourish, no 
matter who is king, president, or emperor. That dome 
in sight from the Place de la Concorde is on the HoteL 
des Invalides ; let us walk over there and take a, look 
at it. 

It was founded for old soldiers. A man must be 
sixty years of age to have the right of admission into 
this asylum for invalided men who have served their 
country in the field. An old soldier, with the emblems 
of his honors on him, received us at the gate, and 
offered to conduct us through. We are in the long 
galleries of an immense building, in which nearly three 
thousand men are lodged and fed at the public ex- 
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Zje saxsMssi is a cazioiu place to tbsc • and 
':ie -Jim: tiii ft imip. nir Irrrtlrfi trf TmUin£;TrinrrihIrn 
.rui :ne nu^oitj joints of meat, are enon^ tfii> take 
1M9LV a maaVi appetite for a fbrtnigfat. Xet the CErdez:» 
-»>^r»,>.*a^ and ccfln&it that igervzA& the vast estabiisb- 
noKuu '^^ 7<ya a sense of grateful pleasnie that tfaeee 
iiti rieilovs are so well cared for afiter the hardships ot* 
a ^taimj Ii&* We pass through into the chape!, and 
stand in the presence of the most magnificent monu- 
ment in Europe. For the first time in centuries the 
quaarieai of Paris were opened bj special permission, 
that the Frtmdi government might take away marble 
to make the tomb of Napoleon Bonaparte, who desired 
^^ to sleep on the banks of the Seine, in the midst of 
tiw Frtiuch people*** These words are inscribed upon 
lUo front of f ho tomb, and are eloquent of Napoleon's 
luv«« tor lhi> tVueh. 

I low well flu\Y retxim it! His name has a charm 
tor every FroucJmuui's ear. The Emperor now on the 
throne is the only man in the world who owes his 
position and power to the mere prestige of a name. He 
i& the nephew of his uncle, that's all. But when the 
name had made him President, he showed that he had 
more stamina than the world had given him credit for. 
He took the sceptre and the sword together ; and has 
displayed a degree of coohiess, prudence, and energy 
altogether unoxpected. 

I saw hiu\ frequently while in Paris, and in circum- 
stances to try his nerves. In the Carnival season, for 
chree days the famous yfe<6 of the BcBuf Oras is cele- 
^ A troop of excited people march the streets 
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with a car, on which are mounted old men dressed as 
Druids, and a score of young and handsome women ; 
banners of strange devices are hung out, and masked 
men in all shapes and forms mingle in the procession. 
A fat ox, covered with garlands of flowers and gay 
ribbons, is led along, and appears to be the object of 
universal attention. The whole city turns out to see 
the spectacle. My windows were in great demand, for 
the accommodation of ladies who wished to get a sight 
of it. The procession comes to a halt before the man- 
sion of each of the chief officers of the city and the 
state, and these ftmctionaries are expected to present 
themselves, to be looked at and cheered, if the people 
are disposed to pay them honor. On the last day, the 
procession calls upon the Emperor. I plunged into 
the crowd in the great quadrangle of the Tuileries, 
where at least fifty thousand men were now standing 
and waiting for the monarch to make his appearance. 
Presently he appeared, with the Empress by his side, 
and stood in the balcony over the central door of the 
palace. He is better looking than his portraits. The 
Empress is very pretty — not queenly, but lovely. 
They were received with fidnt cheers, and then stood 
bowing to the people, and responding to an occasional 
shout that went up firom those immediately below 
them. For the better part of an hour they kept their po- 
sitions in full view of this multitude; and the remarks 
of those who were near me, showed plainly what 
thoughts were passing in the minds of the people. 

" How easy to shoot him," said one, who looked as 
if he would be pleased to do it. 
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"^ lie is a brave man," remarked another. And 
iBHl m very tme; and in that fact lies his strengtL 
If he should show the least signs of fear, it would 
soon be all over with him. Hence he mingles daily 
and freely with the masses ; walks among the work- 
men who are carrying out his magnificent designs for 
the embellishment of the city ; appears at the opera, 
and never disappoints a public expectation of his 
presence. At any one of these appearances, espe- 
cially when the crowds line the streets through which 
his carriage is expected to pass at a certain hour, it 
would be comparatively an easy task to put a buUet 
through him; but he lives, and bids &irer to live than 
when he came to the throne. 

Brilliant and beautiful as this city is, it is to be 
indebted to the present emperor for most substantial 
inipnnienionts and splendid embellishments. With a 
nMnark,iblo foresight, eWneing admirable policy as 
w oil AS ono.rg}% wlien famine was tlireatening the work- 
ing classes, and laborers had a prospect of being 
tlirown out of employment, he conceived the plan of 
widening and straightening some of the principal 
streets, enlarging and beautifying the public build- 
ings ; thus giving employment to multitudes who 
would otiierwise be idle, while the pride of the Paris- 
ians — their great weakness — is tickled with the im- 
provements constantly going on. With all their clam- 
or about "' liberty and equality" the French do love a 
splendid court, a splendid city, a splendid government. 
A plain republic is not to their taste. They chafe in 
the traces when they attempt to pull all together. 



We are in the rear of the palace of the Tuileries. 
A private entrance connects it with the Lov-vre, bat 




that is for royalty only. If you please, we will enter 
the Louvre, and spend a few hours among its pictures 
and statuary. But it will he weeks before you will 
become familiar with the countless works of art which 
are stored in this wonderful museum. Hour after 
hour we wander through the successive chambers ; 
the pohshed floors are difficult to tread, and we be- 
come more easily tired on that account. Every de- 
partment of art is represented. The pictures are 
arranged in three schools, and the most of them were 
gathered by Napoleon, who did not hesitate, when a 
city fell into Ids power, to seize the choicest paintings 
it contained, and send them home to adorn this pal- 
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ir liui !3nini/eBmcsar :iie7 frpTrrr*** tiaeaR: waiLir <sif lOBsirr 
if JIB iiiiTiiti»g*ft '3easaie&. jxiii mrmngti ihwrn. t:i2> isheir 
"gnrmi iwTioca. T!i«ft axR nu ^ru!2CLC cia&sfis now. 
\JKifX^ j&v^ beoi ^«ti»it TTnrn tudu :«: Tmin^, ^^ for- 
rjianr ami re is aaw tine •!£ cift inczcsc. znisntstti fiu* 
tfaom. bisiuc ooue of die masc pzsQAimi^ tfiOLiiKTiDtsiiks of 

TyiTirrnga. JL^ ir » t&ft dtK SOetf SESUUSTT ifilf OR wlodl 

cbe ixsy^iilftsr encsmnnask. be u-i^ imsR aunaanftJ jg he 
^iQlksMiimiis&. C&JB9K luulft anj£ aAiiDBS ii&fr jsbbdbs amd 

bis- ijrmL iffliimniw: ^i£ joei .jgrytiBPf iir -stat fm&Bcnoe of 
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Tj£nnnn> j;kSFT;i&i^ buc AmfiEiciEL joaaicni^SKs. and 
"III* atiiiL TWis: re-Kom*^ 'zht imnz prearTrn. Or he 
"VTiJia- TUTouxri. Ui^ r»JVf a: aesiTLu x taissiis to the 
tuuaiilftsr Qt^cn.«c. tc- lurruj inc»dal« — ^^ niLrizit r:Lii.seiini 
— X ii* |r:ef d:nrr iirtc xbt iuJk of jL^aeLi azid of 
miioaTL fisijpiicrt I mid -wherever ht viJis er rests, 
Lt £212* iiinisfeh" ill n niigiirr repositonr. thai would 
Ttjoix izrii fjr tkie smdj of yeaa-s. 

Wt jixhT ^rj throTipi the palace of the Tuilerie^ : 
for ^jn ryjrrmig to Paiifi, the first business a thouofht- 
fal traT^ller kXtes^ds^ t-o. is to write the Department of 
State* axtd ge5t cards of admission to all the palaces 
and places that would otherwise be closed against 
him. We have such a card, and shall enter. How 
many strange and fearfbl scenes, as well as brilliant 
^tpectacles, have been witnessed in these walls ! The 
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gayest courts have reveled here, and the mob again 
and again have filled it with violence and blood. It 
has been a hospital for wounded soldiers, and the Re- 
public determined to make it an asylum for invalid 
workmen. It is fi*esh in our memory when Louis 
Philippe and his family fled fi-om these splendid halls, 
and the mob rushed in and feasted in its banquet- 
rooms, and emptied its wine vaults. Marie Antoinette 
reigned in the apartments where we are passing. We 
go through the private library of Louis Philippe, and 
into the royal bedchambers, and through numerous 
apartments into the chamber where Louis XVIIL 
died, and thence onward to the throne room. On a 
platform, raised one or two steps, is a chair, with the 
initials of the Emperor wrought upon it in gold. The 
throne of Louis Philippe was pitched out of the win- 
dow and burned in the Place de la BastiUe. Then 
comes the ball-room, 140 feet long, the scene of as 
much gayety in the present reign as in any former 
period of its splendor. Standing in the fi*ont central 
window, we look away through the gardens of the 
Tuileries, across the Champs de Mars, over the obe- 
lisk of Luxor, till the splendid view is arrested at the 
triumphal Arc de I'Etoile. Probably a more magnifi- 
cent sight of splendid edifices and public buildings, 
ornamented grounds, statues and monuments, is not 
to be had from the windows of any palace in Europe. 
Yet one feels, as he looks out upon its beauty, bloom- 
ing under the skies of peace, that a single year may 
behold the same convulsions which have so often 
shaken Paris to its centre. Uneasy is the head on 

K* 
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wiiich now rests the imperial crown. I was told by 
those who huTe the means of knowing, that the Em- 
peror folly calculates upon a sudden and violent death, 
and has made aU necessary arrangements for the tran- 
quillity of France upon the occurrence of such an event. 
The file of Xapidkon IIL« when finished, promises to 
be quite as bl«c& Eke a romance as that of Napoleon 
L In lS4iX he lauded at Boulogne, a mere adven- 
tinrer« and made a misaaUe fiulure in his hair-brained 
eaqpe£tk«L In IS54 he is at Boulogne, reviewing a 
■uightT anar ^ llXXOOO men, himself the object of 
afanotfl ucnrnfiRdd iKwna^ Twenty years ago, he was 
a ^a n d euM and a prod^te in strange cities, borrow- 
ing a f!ew shilfii^s^ and foigetting to pay. Now he 
entertains kii^ at his table, and outstrips the splen- 
dor of Ea^ctem princes in the luxury of his living. 



CHAPTER XXL 



A Snnda; in Paris— The MadeleiDe— San Boche—The Serrice— 
filosic — Preaching — Worahippere — Paris ont ofDoora on San- 

Thebe are more splendid churclies in Paris than 
St. Boclie, bat not one in wMch a more imposing 
service is performed on Smiday and other high days. 
The Pantheon is a gorgeous temple, where Art has 
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<x3uai2as^£ JKT sj£!I rr «kvzim^ a boose for the liTing 
IT ^r»T ii^ jod T» OMMi tc* 1>? pnTed for in. The 
MftS^jfsjUf i< Ji tisiKSJffi i^snptfe C9 irngniticent propor- 
win<w £zi£ ^iczisniciiora. {<q its k«t sides, br such a 

m 

jvm vt KiiiC3]UD2^ m$ I od 1K4 tiiizik lo find this side of 
Arwraaw TTrnsxL 5i i< Jtil ha duzling in the gilded 
jl^nx ^"28^ Tvclis^ I'C^ askd nte ^plmdcr of its deco- 
i«bo(i& Bd SiL Soc^ 35 oDe of the most venerable 
ai F^fiRS^ I « was «sq[«ci»il to the camions of Xapoleon 
ia lOM' oiT^ cc^ hSs pi>v«r, Thoos^ other churches 
»apa»^ 31 ia tii»r agc to gc nu e and appcHntments, this 
^Bie jQanos ak«i^ in tiie masnifienKe of its service, 
di^ s:pr^ cs its miBisie^ and the soj^pceed efficacy of 
u» piaTvts* 

It ^ near nj k^d^ii^ : aiid at ten o^dock in the 
Tt>«Tdric* I «5T«re^ in:L manv others, who were al- 
rwfrv^v liroaiT-i'ij: i"> i^J^'w^. An c^Id man near the door 
odfeawi a lim^h wiih hivlr waTer, for me to touch: I 
had varied l>ffoa>? i^^insr to choroh, and had no occa- 
sk>n tor it. But I ira? in a larsre catheilral-like edi- 
fioe ; and Xotie Dame, which I had visited the dav 
before, was not moxe imposing. Many private chap- 
els w«ne along the walls, with a confessional in each, 
and pictmes and statuary, some well worthy of being 
studied. In marble, the treachery of Judas was well 
done : the fiw^e of Judas, about to kiss the Saviour, 
was full of the compression that might mark such a 
wretch as he who would kiss to destroy. I paused 
at a grand picture of Christ raising the daughter of 
Jairus: the flesh tints were so true to nature — the 
serenity of Him who was speaking to the heart of a 
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sweet girl, on whose pale face the iirst gleam of life 
was dawning — ^the joy of the fond mother were so 
exqiaisitely rendered, that I lost myself for a few 
moments, and then turned to the living and moving 
scene before me. A great multitude were in the 
body of the church, hefore the altar. Some were 
kneeling on the stone floor in front, but far from the 
altar; many were in the private chapels, bowing 
down to the images and pictures there; counting 
over their beads, as they said their silent prayers. 
I walked down the centre, and as near to the chancel 
as I coiJd get, in the vain hope of hearing something 
that was uttered by the priests. The chairs had, 
some of them, the names of their owners marked 
upon them — the seat could be tnmed up on a hinge, 
and another place was thus made for the knees. I 
took a chair, and paid two sous for it, and sat down. 
Those who did not pay for seats, were standing 
around in great numbers. — 
The priests, in their gorgeous 
robes, were before the altar, 
with their backs to the peo- 
ple — kneeling, rising, bowing, 
sitting, as the order of the 
service required. Every one 
of them who passed before the 
altar, paused and made a form* 
al bow. A man in military 
dress, cap, and sword, with a 
pike-staff in his hand, march- 
ed about, often striking the 
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Amt iiflBrihr wxdi iiB sttC and acdn^as master of 
OBremaEne&. Half a scxsv of litde bojs, in white 
govmsk msre Iswy mx die senicxu some Fwii^;iiig silver 
cxiiBeci wisii Iwining jrwcnae^ a&d rirtHfally catcbing 
tbem as tber caane dcfim. Hie siDoke went up in 
ftonx «f die aituu and the fiagruiee paraded the 
tempk. Some. «f tliem kdd tJhe pne&ts^ flowing lobea 
as d»er mofmL or raised dxm careAiIlv as they sat 
dbnm. and &w about likie Iitde ^piiits dad in white. 
Hie servioe was read bv^ the priests in that sing- 
song tone cadkd mtotm^u whidi our hennaj^irodite 
C«thoiicPk the PnseyiteSy tiy to imitate, and make 
sneh a ridJcohms affiur rfit, as all imitations are. It 
wcoUL have bem uninteDigiUe in Knglish, and was 
worse in Latin. Soddmly, in ihe midst o£ it, the 
peoj^ began to move up to the altar^ a low of sixty 
or seventy women, not one man among them, miless 
you count a boy of sixteen. Thev knelt at the feet 
of the priests ; one held a golden plate beneath the 
chin of each woman, while another laid a consecrated 
wafer on her tongue. The plate would catch the 
crumbs that might &11 ; and as each crumb is bla^^- 
phemonsly called the body of Grod Almighty, it would 
be a horrid pro&nation to suffer one to drop on the 
ground. When this was over, the morning service 
was ended, but High Mass was yet to be celebrated. 
In the interval I walked further into the church. Be- 
hind the chief altar, in the extreme rear of the church, 
I saw an open door, and ventured in, with a bow to 
one of the vergers, who bade me enter. I was never 
in a place that filled me so suddenly with awe. In 
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the midst of the chapel which I was now standing in, 
a congregation of silent worshippers were on their 
knees : not a word was uttered, till a single priest, 
in a moumfiil wail, poured out the lamentation as of 
a broken heart, and then the people answered with 
a sad Amen. On one side of the chapel a marble 
statue of the dying Saviour hung on a cross of wood, 
of the full size of the real crucifixion scene, and these 
were raised upon the hiU of Calvary, and great rocks 
were burst asunder at its foot. 

Hard by, another group in marble were laying the 
dead body of Jesus in a new tomb, hewn out of a solid 
rock in which no man had lain. The prayers of pen- 
itential grief, not a word of which could I catch to un- 
derstand, broke so tenderly in their tones upon my 
soul, that I was melted into tears. 

I returned to the church where mass was to be cele- 
brated. A larger congregation than before was assem- 
bled. The vergers, the white-dad boys, the gorgeous 
priests, preceded by the choir and the officer with his 
sword, formed a procession, marched firom the altar, 
and made the whole circuit of the church, slowly and 
solemnly. Just as they reached the altar again, a 
voice in the far distant orchestra near the organ, like 
the voice of a female singer of the finest mould, and 
silver sweetness, came on the ear as a seraph might 
sing who had lost her way, and was longing to get 
back to heaven. It was startling first, and then I 
longed for it to prolong the single strain that died 
almost as soon as it was bom. It came stealing in 
upon my senses, thrilling along my nerves, and nest- 
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orf -omewhere in mj heart, with a strange mingiing 

f ^eaeore -i^i 01 grieil And then when the last or 

•ju«« TOii -c:c* iiui ceased, the Ml choir in one grand 

ttoii >i' TKiCiij- i^ tones of triumphant majesty, 

.•lu^ut lu ac ^on^, as it' the grave was bursting, and 

m ^Sau '^ '^^ ^^^^^ coming tbrth : but this was only 

u .-ur wc itucz ror a moment, ere the waves of pen- 

leuii&i -unvvr swept over it again, and the despond- 

,u^ fHMic'i* and aching soul cried out, "All thy 

.uio^e uive |j»jne over me." 

<iw*c n^w- ascended the pulpit, in the body of 
je ».i«UiciU * splendid picture of the Saviour hanging 
vc* s, :uicl delivered a sermon in the French lan- 
■.^Of Ji which I understood but little. His ani- 
j^^ :uaiiiier, graceful gesticulation, plaintive tones, 
4 .^4^iMs> which he threw into it, touched me, strange 
».c» jw tongue in which he spoke. Again we 

^^. o I he altar, and after an anthem, two boys 

..^ . \, 'x*aring on their shoulders a table with three 

^ , ^£s K)t bread upon it, and wax candles bum- 

.11 trout of the altar they presented them to 

. ..^>ijs who gave each of the boys a silver plate 

X ^, \siping the plate with a napkin after each 

.. :vi>i>cd it. The boys then swung their golden 

«. :s high in air, the choir broke out in their lofti- 

H.iaiiiji, tho priest raised the host or sacrifice above 

. \.id, iuul soon the boys came around again witli 

. vvv us ot tlio bread cut up into small pieces, of wliicli 

. I ^•ci'siun took one piece, and some took a handftd. 

• • ' jOH these ceremonies had been completed, with 

minutiae than I have mentioned, the service 
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was over. The attention of the people was profound 
and solemn. Some were greatly affected. A young 
lady sitting and kneeling near me, genteel in dress 
and manner, sobbed and shook as if stirred with some 
strong passion, and all gave signs of serious medita- 
tion on the scene that passed before them. This 
was Paris at church ; Paris at prayer ; Paris on its 
knees. Let us see how long Paris weeps before the 
altar. 

Returning from the restaurant where I dine, I came 
through the garden of the Tuileries, the Place de la 
Concorde^ and into the Chamjpa Elysees^ and saw 
Paris keeping Sunday afternoon. Paris has no Sab- 
bath, but Sunday is the greatest day of the week ; 
and as the Christian loves it more than any day, so 
does the Parisian love the Sunday the gayest of the 
seven. You can not see Paris out of doors on any 
other day. True, the shops axe not closed in the 
morning, and many work all day. Some were paint- 
ing houses, digging trenches, buying and selling as 
usual, but there must be thousands who do not work 
on that day, for the streets^ gardens, parks, palaces 
of pleasure, and all places of amusement, are thronged 
with votaries more devout in their worship than those 
I met at St. Roche this morning. The Champs Ely- 
sees is a vast plain, with avenues shaded with trees, 
and called the Elysian Fields, with that truly French 
idea that heaven is a place of perpetual amusement. 
Here every imaginable species of entertainment is go- 
ing forward ; booths, tents, canopies, and neat sheds 
being fitted up ; some open, and those who enter pay 
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Cafi coneext. Punch and Judy — 

or not ; some dosed, and a few sons open the door ^ 
here is the Empress' Circus, and there is a theatre ^ 
and what is more attractive than either, a Caf^ con- 
cert—a free concert, on a plan quite unknown in oux 
free coTintiy. The proprietor of a Cafe^ or coflfee- 
house, erects a splendid pavilion with a stage in front ; 
garnished with mirrors, and decked with curtains and 
flowers. On this platform sit four or five findy 
dressed young women, and on a seat raised above . 
them, one more beautifrd than the rest, as queen of 
the hour. The orchestra sit at their feet below the 
stage. A large space in front, railed off, is filled with 
chairs and little tables, and a thousand people are sit- 
ting there, and eating or drinking whatever they have 
ordered ; and the pay for this is the pay for the con- 
cert, which these girls are giving. A greater crowd is 
standing outside the rail, to catch the songs that are 
poured out freely for them, as well as for those who 
pay. In the intervals of the concert the presiding 
genius descends from her throne, and with a basket in 
her hand, goes about among the multitude and gathers 
the bits of silver or copper they might be pleased to 
drop in, and, of course, being joked by the gay young 
fellows, who would have a laugh with her as they 
gave her a trifle for her songs. And this is one 
chapter of life in Paris. Other chapters are opened 
all around — ^the Pimch and Judy and dancing Jacks, 
the swings and circular rides on wooden horses, the 
pantomimes, and harlequins, and fortune-telling ; gam- 
bling for candies, fiddling, and fun of all sorts, too 
numerous to mention, and much of it too silly to see. 
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Poor Paris ! you will laugh and grow fet ; I fear you 
wiU laugh and be damned. 

But I ought to say that I saw no man or woman 
drunk, heard no boisterous laugh, not an angry word, 
saw no indecent action, or improper look, but a hap- 
pier, gentler crowd of amused and merry people I 
never did see in all my life, and wish never to see on 
Sunday again. 

In a little room, near the Madeleine, I found what 
is called the Wesleyan chapel, where a hundred and 
perhaps a few more were assembled to worship Grod, 
and to hear his word in the English tongue. The 
preacher, not the stated minister, was very dull, and 
the service cold, and the audience retired with im- 
pressions of regret that they had received so little in- 
struction, and of the pleasure that in a foreign land a 
band of brethren had been allowed to meet around a 
common altar, and worship God in their own tongue. 
It is greatly desired that an American chapel should 
be opened and maintained in Paris. On subsequent 
Sabbaths I heard the Coquerels, fstther and son ; the 
Monods, brothers, both of them able and eloquent 
preachers. So is Mr. Grand Pierre. These pastors 
devote one evening of each week to the reception of 
friends. At these social- and delightful re-unions one 
meets Christian and inteUigent persons from various 
lands, and forms acquaintances it is pleasant to cher- 
ish afterward. A very simple repast and a word of 
prayer brought the assemblies to a dose. 
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Sights in Psria— Tho Jardin Mabile — The Children's Bull— The 
Bal Mssqae — Academy of Science — Eolal Dien — The Moigae. 

pAitig is a city of sights, and I saw the most of 
them. Murray, in hia " Hand-book" of France, omitB 
Paris altogether — as the manager omitted the part of 
Hamlet from the play of Hamiet— so sliall I pass over 
Paris, on wliich many a book has been made, and 
more will be. I do not promise not to add to thai 
number hereafter. 

I was here in the Bmnmer, and again in winter. 
At both seasons I found Paris dancing. The French 
have a passion for it ; and to see Paris without seei- 
ing the dancing, is to see that play of Hamlet with 
its principal part left out " by special request" 

The Jardin MixiUe is one of several summer gap- 
dene opened for music and dancing in the open air; 
the price of admission varies according to the evening, 
and females are always admitted free. Nothing is 
Europe is more Oriental in its magniUcence than the 
fitting up of this and the other gu^ns of Paris. Aa 
yon enter late in the evening, you are instantly in 
the midst of arbored walks, and among beds of flowen 
brilliantly illuminated with gaa lights, which axe led 
along the shrubbery, up into the trees, and Sven ia - 
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the ground, so as to be lighted near the surface, and 
reveal the beauties of the flowers that are blooming 
there. These winding walks conduct you to the cen- 
tral area, where a great pavilion is erected for the 
orchestra, composed of some fifty performers on va- 
rious instruments, discoursing the liveliest and stir- 
ring airs. Around the pavilion the earth is hard and 
smooth — a perfect floor for dancing — and the moment 
when the music begins two or three couple, and soon 
others, enter the circle and dance. The greatest fi:ee- 
dom in choosing partners is allowed: those who never 
saw each other before are now whirling in the polka 
or waltz, in such embraces as no society but that of 
France and the fashionable circles of New York would 
allow. The passion is contagious. Parties rush into 
the gay circle, and are swept along in the giddy maze, 
intoxicated with the excitement of the hour, and 
drowning in this semblance of pleasure the thoughts 
of sorrow that labor oc sin has planted in the soul. 
Not one of those fair creatures but is fi»il and lost. 
They came for the maddening pleasure of this gay 
scene ; and these thousands looking on here come, ad 
I did, to see how a ruined heart can beat below a 
smiling brow. Now walk away firom the dancing- 
ground, and wander among the little bowers: each 
one of them has a seat where you may sit with your 
friend and converse in the soft summer evening — ^by 
the light of the moon, if that is shining, or by the 
Hofter light that is difftised among the foliage so gently 
that you can scarcely tell whence it comes. All this 
entertainment is so strictly watched and guarded by 
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the police, that nothing meets the eye to offend ; the 
greatest propriety of dress and manner is required; 
and a stranger, who had not been told the mysteries 
of the place, would suppose that he was in the midst 
of a gay and splendid party of friends, who had met 
to spend an evening in this peculiarly French amuse- 
ment. It is French. If the government should shut 
up these places, there would be a revolution in a 
week. Paris must dance, if it does not dine. The 
people will have music, if they have not bread. 

What a strange, inconsistent, unaccountable people 
these Parisians are! Looking through the picture- 
galleries of the Luxembourg palace, and the Louvre, 
and Fontainebleau, and Versailles, I was struck with 
this &ct, that so many of the paintings— glorious as 
they are, life-like, and aU but living and breathing — 
aro scenes of lust or of blood. The French love to 
look at women, and they love to fight. What is the 
principle that reconciles the tastes ? Was it always 
80 with a chivabous people? and is French love of 
glory worthy of the name of chivalry ? 

In the winter, or rather in the month of March, 
lor it was in the last days of the Carnival, I was in 
Paris, and attended a children's ball: decidedly the 
most intensely French of any thing I saw in France. 
It was given in the Jardin d'lver, a winter garden, a 
Crystal Palace, where tropical plants and flowers and 
the genial warmth impart a summer feeling to the 
place, and make it a charming resort. 

In the centre of the palace an arena is floored, and 
vast enough for a thousand children to wander and 
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play in. From the sides of this area seats for spec- 
tators rise, and the plants and trees of the garden 
stand among the seats and extend back to the crystal 
walls. When I reached the gates, a long line of 
carriages was discharging their precious burdens: 
elegantly dressed children, with their governess or 
mamma, and in such haste that it was difficult to 
keep the little ones from rushing into the crowd and 
out of the reach of their protectors. I entered, and 
they were now pouring down in gay and beautiM 
troops upon the floor, their guardians accompanying 
them to the door of the arena, and there being obliged 
to leave them, as none but the young people could in- 
trude upon that ground. The children ranged in 
ages from three to sixteen. They were of the first 
families, and dressed in the most elegant yet tastefrd 
style. Some of them were in the costume of the last 
century— children in the dress of their grandparents, 
with powdered hair and patches on theur rosy cheeks ; 
the boys in short breeches and broad-tailed coats, yet 
aU in the handsomest patterns and colors. For half 
an hour they promenaded in couples, and although 
they had no one to give them any instructions, they 
went at it as orderly and politely as if they were men 
and women grown. Introductions would be given 
with perfect gravity and easy politeness. Gradually 
the great mass of little folks became amalgamated, 
and the performances of the day were ready to begin. 
A large orchestra in attendance struck up lively 
music, and instantly the company seized their respect- 
ive partners, and the dancing commenced. Then 
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-tiuii«isiL ^31^ Jiv'eliesL. hmgtrahfcftsu asci pscttiest soene 
:3iC I fw siw joDCii^ iiie chij^KSL It ^was a har- 
jBSi^iKr on 1hlQ& Ii ins tbe fiJlv a" -^^^n^ illus- 
^xuad. It iras ciiild^s pUy, and seionieil just fit fir 
xhflL Ldrde ^oAs and bojs^ cotunH iKMt mare than 
droe, and sofme said not mere dtan two and a half 
years old, would go throi:^ tbit modms with jho* 
finmd ptj^i f ieiji, holding to one anodxr. and jumping 
as well as they coold, as if ixnoondcaoBS that a thou- 
sand others were aitHcnd them, and rwo cr duee thou- 
sand looking at them. The Inkier diiidien had, of 
ooiirse, been taa^it to danoe. and to them this was a 
gi»at day to show off dxir airs, in the ptesoice of the 



The change of the mnsc was instanthr deen in the 

xDOvemejit of the saT T-onnir mnhirQde, And when it 
ceased, tier dissolved into their several panie-s, march- 
ing and coxmter-inarching^ in the easiest and most 
agT>MtJiT>}o HMmner ccBDceivaUe, the gayest puty that 
oonid be tbnnd that day in the Emperor's dominions. 
Their parents and fiiends, sitting among the broad- 
leated plants and caange-trees, seemed to be quite as 
much jdeased as their children. A fine passage in 
the dance was applauded with great glee. The fond 
mother was pointing out to a group of fiiends her own 
dear child on the fioor. Others received the compli- 
ments of their acquaintances on the beauty and grace 
of their cliildren : and all appeared to enter into the 
occasion with the greatest zest, thinking it — as I pre- 
sume it was, for young and old — one of the proudest 
davs of their Uves. What can be expected of a peo- 
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pie thus trained, but that they will be frivolous, 
thoughtless, vain, and dissipated? What kind of 
women will these girls make, who are taught to seek 
distinction in such a scene? The greatest need of 
France is mothers — as much now as ever; and the 
prospect is not promising that France will have them 
soon. 

I saw the bills posted for a Children! a Theatre^ and 
was told that they are attended by great crowds, the 
performances being given in the early part of the even- 
ing, that the nurses, with their infantile charges, may 
get home in season for bed. The little folks ought 
to have some rest, and must not be kept out too late. 

The masked balls of Paris are described as the 
most picturesque and extraordinary of any of the 
night-scenes of Paris. As they are usually given on 
Saturday nights, and the dancing does not commence 
till midnight, those who have scruples of conscience 
on the matter of holy time will not attend to see what 
is to be seen, even if their scruples did not hinder 
them from going at any other time. A gentleman, 
who was present at the grand Bal Masque at the 
close of the Carnival, describes the scene : 

"It was given in the Opera-house, the pit being 
floored over, making an arena for dancing for three or 
four thousand persons. The boxes are appropriated 
to spectators. Every conceivable character in the 
line of the ludicrous was exhibited by the men, and 
the gayest and frailest costumes imaginable were 
worn by the women. Men dressed as women, and 
women as men ; and some, in imitation of a n i m a l s. 
Vol. L— L 
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viCii iionitf and feathers, would come suddenly upon 
ia«^ ilour, and be received with shouts of laughter, and 
luiugle in the dance. Hundreds of the women werQ 
«Ire8iM:d in loose silk pantaloons, and a looser linen 
waist, so as to ha^x the greatest possible freedom of 
action on the floor. And when the exciting strains 
of music summoned them to the work, a scene of be^ 
wilderment and nc^rcliy ensued that no pen of mine 
can essay to ^laint* The most extravagant figures 
were attempted* but no }«V5cribed extravagance was 
sufficient for the iivnav <rf lie actors in this extraor- 
dinary f^ccxic They ]e«{yvl« ihey whirled, they em- 
braced, they lawd in the wildness of the hour, as if 
they had lost all xvia^on^ and were now let loose to 
play the fool with thousands like themselves. After 
lialf an hour of the most >dolcnt and outlandish danc- 
ing, the whole company would promenade, and this 
wjda^ the time for the amusement of tlic masks with 
<N)io5\ other. The men wore none, cxccj^t those who 
>reix'» ilrx^ssed in some outre style, and tlie women had 
u^u.ilix Itiit II j)i(*ce of black silk covering half the 
trt*N\ «nil this \\wy were soon quite willing to drop, 
*^8|hhmhIIy \( thoy wore handsome. The excitement 
u\on^jiMHl «8 the night wore on. Madder and more 
\\\i\\\ ttp^^\mHl the danotTj^. . The rooms for refi-esh- 
mont8 wen^ cn^wdod with men and women, who 
nought in stnmg drink tlio moans of recruiting their 
failing strtMigtli. This was fuel to the flame. The 
n\**traint3 of deoenoy Ixvamo weaker, and then fol- 
lowoil siYues mon* like |vinileinoniuni than any thing 
ecnihlv ouglit to pjirallel." 
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The writer goes on to detail what he saw on the 
floor and behind the scenes ; but I am willing to stop 
here. Such sights must be described to give the 
reader an idea of life in Paris. This was low life ; 
but it was to the taste of hundreds of thousands of 
Parisians. 

It will be a sudden transition &om a bal masque 
to a hospital, from life to death, from aU gayety to 
all misery, from the extreme of brilliant revelry to the 
extreme of himian suffering. But the contrast will 
do us good. I suppose that all the women we have 
seen at the Jardin Mabile, and all who were at this 
masked ball, are bad women ; and " the ways of them 
are the ways of death : their steps take hold on helL" 

It was my good fortime in Paris to meet Dr. 
Adams, a physician from New York, who has spent 
some years in this city, is familiar with its men, and 
has access to all its walks of science and benevolence. 
He was so kind as to conduct me to the Academy of 
Sciences, of which Arago was late the Secretary; and 
here I had the pleasure of seeing a large number of 
the most eminent and learned men of France, and to 
hear them in earnest discussion on the subjects of 
their investigation. Charles Bonaparte, great in 
Ornithology, read a paper on birds. Biot, the Natu- 
ralist; Sevres, distinguished in Comparative Anat- 
omy; Coste, who afterward showed me his success 
in artificial fish-breeding ; Velpeau, the surgeon, and 
many others, were present, and took part in the 
debates. I waited some time for Leverrier, but he 
did not appear. This Academy meets once a week, 
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aud devote tbemselTes with enthnsiasni to the advance- 
ment of hmnan knowledge. Their meetings are open 
to all who are smtably introduced ; and a stianger is 
couTteouslv leedcmL Dc Adam.^ made an appoint- 
ment with D!c Jxbo^ iLe smgeon of the Emperor, 
to attend will me ai tbe M:^ Zheiu the oldest and 
most imporcast haepsul <£ Fszis. TTe met him the 
next mofTiittg az eiis c'cjock. aisd went the rounds 
of* the wards, obwrri^f ib^ aczsizable arrangements 
of the hospitaL tiie ^£Z cc" ibe scizeon, and the suf- 
ferings of die parimr^ Xrss libe rcmnds had been 
oomjdeted^ the pasins w^ sai l«e: marked for sur- 
gical opoations w^cr- laciB^ir 1x2s:- tbe room, where the 
taUe and issaivmeBa? woe i«k^. The first was a 
giilofMHSE. C%w cc^iflri&miis was to be canterized 
with a lirn irniw OtQnrcxfcirzD was administered, but 
it had no ciffp..'^ vhuf^fsr : sua in the midst of her 
screams, which pinrwc inj unaccustomed heart, the 
operation waf^ jKafoTmea. AJid the poor firail thing was 
put back to dic*^ I doulit nc»t, for her nervous system 
would hardly purvivc the shock. Then followed 
ollicT catHCB which I will not describe — they are not 
fit to Ix* described — ^though a young lady, studying 
KurgiTy, stood by my side and looked on admiringly, 
while I grew sick, and was obliged to retire. But I 
wftH soon in a more awiul place than this. My young 
frieudd who were with me, and had enoueh of this, 
M'ere glad to escape; and we called a carriage to 
Iiasten back to our lodgings to breakfast, for all this 
had l)cen seen on an empty stomach. We rode on 
but a short distance, when t he eoachniau asked if we 
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wotdd look in at the Morgue. I had heard of it so 
often, and was so familiar with its object, that I won- 
der at myself for wishing to stop. There is a strange 
propensity in human nature to run after that which 
reason and taste condemn; and I confess I should 
think better of a man who reftises to look into such a 
place as this. It was not a large building, but square- 
built and strong. A number of people were around 
it, and a throng was in it when I entered. They 
were all silent, as Frenchmen rarely are, and there 
was no laughing. It might be a funeral; but it 
was not, though dead men were there. The house 
had only two rooms in it, and a glass partition 
between them. A hundred living men were in 
one of them, four dead men in the other. The dead 
were naked, stretched upon inclined slabs, with their 
forms and faces in fall view of the gazing throng. 
They were put there to be seen ; if perchance any 
one might recognize them, and claim them as their 
firiends. They had been found dead in the streets, 
or in the river ; and being unknown, were thus pub- 
licly exposed for recognition. The clothes of each 
were hung at his head. And there they lay in their 
ghastliness, telling an awftd tale, and asking every 
one, "Do you know me, sir?" One of them had 
been murdered. HKs head was broken in, as with a 
hatchet ; and though his wounds had been washed, 
and his face patched up as well as it could be, he lay 
there a murdered man ; a hideous, painftJ spectacle. 
The next had received a blow on one eye, which was 
swollen and bloodshot; and perhaps he had fallen 
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into the river and perished there. The third was 

the most digiLBling sight I ever looked on. The 

laigest firamed of the groap, he had been lying in 

the water till he was swollen to twice the size of an 

ordinary man. The work of corruption had ahreadj 

began, and recognition, in his case, would be impos- 

siUe. He was a dead man; but who, or what he 

was when living, it woold be vain to conjecture. 

The fourth was sleeping quietlj, as one would wish 

to sleep in death. No featnre was disturbed ; a fine, 

classic, rather a handsome fiu^ of a young man, with 

thick, Uack hair, now strongly contrasted with the 

white marble of his smooth brow, was turned toward 

me, and I studied it with the thought, ^^ I have seen 

you before.** What could be the fascination of this 

scene ? I do not look at the dead, even at the burial 

of my friends. The memories of life and loveliness 

I cherish, and dread the association of a coflSn and a 

shroud. But I was chained hero, and walked up and 

<U>wu this horrid den* hH>kit\^ ^i ouo ajid another of 

tho ix^riKstvs till again I vnii.^ «yiVk* «uul had to go into 

Iho air. AKnit tlrnv Inxu^hv^l art^ thus exposed every 

voar ; of whom onc-fitYli {m> women. I believe the 

prjictiiv of thus publicly exposing the unknown dead 

is jHvuliar to Paris. It has some points to conmiend 

it* ono of which is, that it must deter women fix)m 

8\iicidi\ But the custom is a horrid one. 

This was enough for one morning, and I hnrried 
on to my lodgings and a cup of coflFee. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

» 

BELGIUM. 

Leave Paris — ^Amiens — ^Douay — Mons — Hal — ^Arrive at Brusselfl — 

Field of Waterloo. 

I SPENT a month in Paris and about it. Six 
months would not exhaust it. We went out to 
Fontainebleau, and to Versailles, and St. Denis, 
and St. Cloud — ^visited aU the palaces and churches, 
and saw the reviews of troops, the museums, and 
Jardin des Plantes, and a hundred other things which 
go to make up this great, brilliant, beautiful city, 
where the world lives faster, and shines as it does in 
no other. 

Yet I quitted Paris with very little regret. It 
never had my heart for a moment. It has no heart 
of its own. Like its great cemetery, Pere la Chaise, 
it is a wliited sepulchre. Men of mere pleasure wiU 
find more to amuse them in Paris than elsewhere, but 
who lives for pleasure only ? Let us leave Paris to 
the pleasure-hunter, and explore the Continent. 

On one of the hottest days in July we left Paris 
by rail for Brussels. We might have found enough 
to repay us for a visit of a day or two at Amiens, and 
I have Tegretted that we followed the bad example of 
so many others, and passed its glorious cathedral 
without giving it even a passing glance. There is 
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lirriii **L4e ot mtere-st on the wav. The fortified towns 
wpjp. new Vjecan.sc they were oli Douaj was associ- 
atoti with the Bible which, made of little effect as it is 
hj its noteit, the jHH)ple who made it are still so afiraid 
to circuhite. At Valonciennos, the last station in 
Franco, our ]uisi5«|HVti» wore called for, that it might be 
s<vn if we luul Ari^K to quit the Empire ; and as this 
|«i'nuii«5iou had Uvu jctaciously granted us by the 
|H>Uix» at Parii*i, atul duly conitiod on our passports, we 
i^Ti\» aUoA\*vtl h> jvn*^ Tito $Miie larce was performed 
at QtiixTrain^ a Httlo pU<>o a frw miles on, where we 
ontonnl fin* IW^ium king^om^ and his majesty's offi- 
tvw calksl n^v>Yi n* for owr jvipors again, and also 
OTrrt\a«Ws! ^>^^r ^>i^^:gr<^ Thc^ao jiotty annoyances are 
a yvMi ssC i}^ \>^\^h\' a www |viys for travelling, and 
iho^v ^'* yr,*^ vw\l of Ivh^s^r pwt out of humor by them. 
A ?tuulo ^i^st * yloasiiiic Avox\l tuako the process short, 
i\\u\ uo chAi^o is uuulo. Mous would have paid for a 
visit of an hour, to s<v its fortitications and the battle- 
iioKls that lie about it. Strange that we should live 
to look at fields thus stained, while peace makes no 
meadow memorable for a day. At Hal, I saw the 
first of the thousand canals which have since been in 
my eye all over this country, and strange to say, at 
least a hundred and fifty men and boys were bathing 
in it. The tow-j)ath was tlie evening promenade, and 
the odd mixture of swimmers and walkers was amus- 
ing. But I was coming into a new world, certainly. 
In the church of Notre Dame in this little village, is 
an image of the Virgin, that is said to work miracles, 
and one of the greatest of these was catching thirty- 
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three cannon-balls in her apron, when the town was 
bombarded. It was a nice operation that, and the 
priests very wisely keep the balls, and the apron 
which must have been very stout. Like Holland, the] 
country here is flat, and as we drew nigh to Brussels, 
an avenue of trees, with a railway, a carriage path, and 
a canal in the midst of them, made a magnificent 
approach to the brilliant capital of Belgium. We 
were soon on the top of an omnibus, winding our 
way through the most crooked streets and lanes, with 
well-built houses, but so strangely huddled together, 
and with so little regard to right lines, it was a won- 
der any one could find his way home. 

We did not wait the next morning to survey the 
city, for the day was fine, and we would improve it 
by making an excursion to Waterloo. It lies about 
ten miles east of Brussels, and may be reached by 
stages which run out daUy, or a party may hire a 
coach, as we did, for about the same money. A splen- 
did carriage, fit for a king, was the one which was at 
the door for us, and we rolled away through the streets, 
and out on the Boulevards of the city, through the 
gate, and were soon in the midst of the country, re- 
galed by the new mown hay, which loaded the air 
with its odors. By the side of the forest, which still 
temains, we were delighted with the ride, as the cool 
shades refireshed us, and the driver pointed to spots 
made memorable by events that have since become a 
part of the world's history. Begging is a business 
that thrives all over Europe, ani now we met it in a 
new phase : boys and girls would leave the cottages 
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Irr tbe warside, and ran br the side of die carriage, 
•difiplaTiiig; varioiu antics for tlie amnsement of the 
tnTcUcr, and looking for eoppen to be thrown to 
ihem. I nsoallT delected the feeblest little giil in the 
group, and giving her a wink to drop behind the rest, 
dropped her the coin. Then a blind man led by a boy, 
or an imitation old soldier, or a delbnned woman, 
wonld pot np a plea, and it was hard to go eyen to a 
bartk-field throogh such an army of beggars. As we 
war approaching the village we war beset by the 
gnide&i and were ibrtunate in finding one who did not 
profess to have been in the great battle ; bat he stood 
at a respectful distance, and saw the whole affiur, so 
that he knew fer better than those, who were actcnrs on 
the field what part «ac^ one had takoi. He had re- 
cwatly pcunted ont to a general officer the verr spot on 
which be WAS planteiL thongh the officer himselt' kiiew 
nMhinir <>f his jx^sition I This was tcta' sensible, and 
wo nxi the old man into the carriagte, and bade him 
tell the story of the day. He was to have a dollar if 
ho nJd it wtlL He K'gan at the entrance of the vil- 
lap;!* of Waterloo. Here is the little tavern where 
Wellington had loilged before the battle. His head- 
quarters were at Brussels, and he heard the news that 
the French weir advancing about three in the after- 
noon. He and his principal officers were to attend the 
Duchess of Kichmonds ball that evening; and he 
thought it prudent, to prevent alarm in the city, that 
they should go, as if nothing was in the Avind. He 
left at twelve, his officers retired earlier; and betbre 
morning all the divisions of the army had broken up 
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their encampment, and were under march to meet the 
foe. The poetry of Byron on the surprise of the Brit- 
ish in the gay scene of the ball-room, is only poetry. 
In the little church we are now passing a great many 
neat monuments are put up, to the memory of dis- 
tinguished men who fell on the field, some of whom 
were buried here, and some were carried away. Just 
after passing the church we stopped for refreshments, 
and the driver fed his horses with a loaf of bread, cut- 
ting it in slices, and giving it to them as you would to 
children. This was a novelty to me, and I ate a piece 
by way of testing the fare. It was a coarse, sour 
bread, and fit for horses only. We axe now in the 
village of Mont St. Jean, and are passing out into 
a plain, open country. The monuments we have 
reached are to the memory of Colonel Gordon, and of 
the oflScers of the German Legion who fell on this 
spot. And now we have come to the triumphal 
mound, surmounted by a colossal lion, on a pedestal, 
surveying the field. Beneajh this hill — at once a 
trophy and a tomb — the bones of the slain are bur- 
ied, friend and foe together. It is a mighty tomb, 
at least 600 feet across its base, and 200 feet high. 
Kude steps in thQ sod permit the ascent to the sum- 
mit ; and sitting down on the granite base of the lion's 
throne, you have an uninteirupted view of the field of 
Waterloo. The first thought that strikes the be- 
holder is, that the field was made for the battle of na- 
tions ; a plain wide as the eye can see — ^like the ocean 
view it is bounded by the horizon — ^lies at your feet. 
When it was the scene of action the coimtry all 
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ixoiind \i T.\A cjTj^f-if:*! with fore&rty anil here this great 
.ucena ocened. and armicii enU^red to contend for — ^it 
^Tonid be hard to «ay wliat — but certainlj for victory. 
We are sitting now over the Bpot where the hardest 
tifichting was done, and it was selected as the fitting 
place tor the monunirntnl pile. At our right the Duke 
of Wellington Htoinl during the early part of the bat- 
tle, and off %\wx\> \\\ tV\>nt of ws where those men are 
at work, NajJoUnm i.<:<ucil his orders. That &rm- 
houde 15 X\w br-tU(uvd Lu ilctye Sainte^ where so 
many dnnU v>< Wv\h.U wid thi'Mbro of glory, wctc 
lione : wlu^cv ^>^n^ ^^i^ ^4^tIUM.l tiuu^ and was then slain; 
and hiji ^v»^v t.« tlwiw UaJLt' a mile south, is the 
i?haC(Vftu of tl\^uouuiiu;iU^ i^ hotiv contested, so often 
\<o€X aiul vhAUu iMul oi\ w UoK^'^ (Vi»;fii's$iou the fate of the 
dav 15 5aid to luux^ l\utty:» It shows the marks of the 
rontiict to iliis hour, Tlio cuido w:w staudin*^ a little 
Ixilow me ou tho luoutuU and loaniiiij on mv knee as 
he related scene at\er s<:ene of that -dreadful dav : and 
though I had as little enthusiasm in the contemplation 
of a battle-field as almost any man could have, I con- 
fess that he drew tears firom my eyes as he waved his 
hand, and in broken EngUsh told of the carnage which 
that field had seen. He was not an admirer of the 
Kuglish. Decidedly he took the French side, when 
he fought the battle over for us — and he was not long 
in showing us that, like all the French whom I have 
luct yet, his admiration of Napoleon, as the great 
Captain, made him blind to every thing but glory. 
I know that this is not the place to argue the ques- 
tion ; and it would be only going over gi'ound already 
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often trod, to raise the inquiry as to the probable 
effect upon the world, had that battle gone the other 
way. Religious liberty Napoleon did not appreciate; 
but he did regard the progress of knowledge, and the 
happiness of the people, second only to his own ag^ 
grandizement ; and no man who has watched the 
British government for the last thirty years, has seen 
the evidence that England is favorable to the advance- 
ment of free institutions in Europe. 

These reflections are not, perhaps, out of place as 
we are coming down from this hilL The plains be- 
low us are now waving with the richest harvest. The 
peasants are loading their wagons with the ripened 
sheaves, and the flowers bloom on "the field of the 
crushed skeleton." Long may the genial rain of heav- 
en — never again may the blood of brothers, moisten 
these fields. It is hard to believe that, for ten miles 
before us, armies stood all over this ground — crushed 
on to the fatal charge, and hundreds— thousands 
fell. In the 'south, for an hour, while we have been 
sitting here, dark clouds have been gathering: now 
the long red streaks of lightning glare, and the thun- 
der, like distant cannonading, rushes on the ear. It 
comes like " the footsteps of the dreadftd God, march- 
ing upon the storm in vengeance." We must fly, as 
the French fled in that day, or the storm will over- 
take us. We hastened down, and while the shower 
was passing by, we looked over the register of names, 
where small wits had tried to write smart things, 
and where we left our autographs for the inspectior* 
of posterity. 
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of them axe well done ; listened the while to the music, 
which was delightful, and paid very little attention 
to the services of gorgeously robed priests, attended 
by the usual train of boys in red caps and white 
gowns, playing their part as if they were heartily 
tired of it, and would like to be out at some other 
play. 

On the walls near the door were posted notices of a 
great fete to come off the next Sunday : being the 
anniversary of a stupendous miracle once performed 
in this church. It is said that some impious Jews 
stole the holy wafers from the altar, and subjected 
them to contempt ; but when they stuck their knives 
into the bread, streams of blood gushed out, and the 
wretches were struck senseless: they were seized, 
their flesh torn off by hot pincers, and they were burnt 
to death. This event is celebrated by an annual pro- 
cession and glorification, which we were just one week 
too soon to see. 

Quitting this church we walked through the beau- 
tiftd park in front of the Royal Palace, and pursuing 
the Boulevards of the Observatory, came at length to 
a modest chapel, the French Protestant church. A 
notice at the door informed us that it is founded on 
Christ and his Apostles ; and as we entered, appropriate 
texts of Scripture in French met the eye on every 
side — "By Faith are ye saved," "Without Holiness 
no man shall see the Lord," " God is Love," and such 
like ; and I felt at once that I was at home. The ser- 
vices, of course, were in the French language ; but I was 
able to follow the prayers and the praise, and to enjoy 
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the earnest discourse of Pastor Anet, on the Christian's 
triumph over sin, death, and helL It was refreshing 
to hear the name of Jesns in that soft language, often 
repeated, and with a pathetic tenderness that came 
fiom the heart, and reached the heart. I followed the 
pastor into the vestiy and delivered a letter of intro- 
duction. He took me coidiallj by the hand, and wel- 
comed me as a brother. He would have me come 
that evening, as I must leave town in the morning, 
and see him, that we might have some firee communion 
on the state of religion here and in America. That 
Sabbath evening in Brussels, with Pastor Anet and 
his £unilj, and a clerical fiiend and his wife, whom 
we met, speaking diverse tongues, but having the 
same spirit, was a green spot in my pilgrimage through 
this desert where no water is. These brethren and a 
few others are struggling imder great discouragements 
to sustain the standard of the cross, in a land almost 
wholly under the power of Romish superstition, and 
the Lord gives them success. There are, however, 
but 70,000 Protestants in Belgium, out of a population 
of 4,500,000, and fifteen churches are associated in 
the Evangelical Union, and eight compose a National 
Reformed church. These last derive support fi*om the 
government, but the former depend solely upon the 
people, who are chiefly poor ; and but for the aid of 
Christians in America, some of these feeble churches 
could not have been sustained to the present hour. 
Wlien the evening was spent, my new fiiends accom- 
panied me to my lodgings, and there bade me fare- 
well, begging me to return in August, and attend 
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the meeting of their Synod, then to assemble in Brus- 
sels. 

The weather had teen very warm, and a terrible 
incident occurred in consequence of it. A regiment 
of soldiers was marched from one station to another 
by order of one of the officers, who paid no heed to 
remonstrances 0131 account of the heat, and forty-nine 
of the men perished. The fact was related to me by 
a Belgian gentleman, who assured me that the officer 
would be punished ; and I had the pleasure of read- 
ing in the newspapers that both the colonel and the 
surgeon were dismissed from the service. 

Brussels is a brilliant city, with many splendid 
edifices, and the Boulevards afford a fine promenade 
for the people, who enjoy them greatly. Nothing 
strikes the traveller's eye with more pleasure in these 
European cities than the great, and, indeed, munifi- 
cent arrangements for the pleasure and health of the 
masses. We think that extensive parks and gardens 
belonging to government are a burden to the people, 
who are taxed for the support of all this magnificence. 
But we must bear in mind that these walks and 
shades, these fountains and lakes, are free to the 
laboring classes, who enjoy them when the toils of 
the day are over, while thousands of mothers and 
nurses are here, with little children, for air and exer- 
cise all the time. If the people pay for them, the 
people have the good of them. There is nothing in 
any city in America to compare with the grounds in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, and other 
European cities, all free to all, and constantly resorted 
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1 :ic iiiasHCi), iiM if they were their own. We 
.»." •men, i)eaidc.s, which these have not, and I am 
• .. A'Mnn:iatiiig my own country; but it is a reproiuiii 
•.» or vuuiitr nation, with more land than we want, 
ii'jLi <o i it tie \vJL^ bivn n'«4rr>*ed for the pleasure ot' the 
•iiiliuiitf 'vlio havr no land they can call their own. 

\ hi :uv ^vay to \lw cars tor Antwerp, I called at the 
■*f»j?t-«Miice. A crowd was at the window, and being 
■eurt'ui rhat I should lose the train if 1 delayed, I said, 
••(.ientionu^n, I shall lose my jKissage in the railway; 
will v;^'.: pu'as<* to give me an opportunity to get my 
loiurs *:vK»n* my tiurnlf*' Immediately they stepped 
back, iUid waited juiticntly, while the clerk looked for 
my ienorsu and then wn>te my name and address in a 
distant oiry, to which he would send any that might 
como .%:Vr I was l^mic. I thought it luurdly probable 
riia: :/.v* ^-a^v^d m llio moruiug at the old Dutch Church 
ro>:-^^av.v in Nassau iStrect, New York, would step 
back and give a stranger the precedence for fear he 
would be too late at the cars ! Not they. But at 
last I did get away from I^russels, though I am very 
slow in saying so. At the railway station large maps 
of lMiro|x> were suspended, with the railways in black 
I i IK'S, si> that they could V soon, and the names of 
J ho oliiof places read at a distance of twenty feet; 
wiih tables of time, disxanoo, and fares for the whole 
C-ontinent. This, too, was a convenience worth imi- 
tating at home. It gave the traveller just the in- 
formation he woidd wish, and in tlie best possible 
t'orm. At Vilvortf<\ through which we soon passed, 
Tyudale, the first English translator of the Bible, sut- 
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fered maxtyrdom in 1536. He was first strangled at 
the stake, and afterward burnt. The spot where a 
good and great man spills his blood for truth and 
liberty becomes holy ground forever. Tyndale's la- 
bors deserve to be held in everlasting remembrance. 
Then we passed the house in which Rubens, the great 
painter, lived, and whose works have given me more 
pleasure than those of any other man since I came to 
Europe. I did not stop at Mecklin, whence come the 
famous laces, though if I were a pilgrim to the shrines 
of saints, I would have called to see the Notre Damej 
which is built on the spot where a marble statue of 
the Virgin Mary lodged, when floating up the river 
against a strong current. My faith is very weak in 
these miracles. I have not so much as a distinguish- 
ed American gentleman had, who was converted to 
Romanism a few years ago ; and being a very sensi- 
ble, matter-of-fact man, he was asked, " Do you really 
believe in the doctrine of transubstantiation ?" He 
thought a moment, and replied, "Well, the most I 
can say is, * Lord, I believe ; help thou mine imbe- 
Hef.'" 

And then I got on to Antwerp, once the richest city 
in Europe, now one of the dullest. We left the cars, 
and walked in beneath the massive walls which fortify 
the town, and give it now the outward appearance of 
bemg a place of vast importance, as it is not. Two 
hundred years ago, and its commerce required thou- 
sands of ships, whose sails whitened every sea ; now 
its wharves are all but deserted, and the streets are 
still. The old palaces of its merchant princes are here^ 
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jsd liie TTiagmfiecEt dimrbes. adomed with the master- 
pecesi of tiif gmxest paxniers. art here. And Ant- 
warp 15 f^ier e f ore sdH a. otr- lo be sought bv the 
struDtcrer* not <d»zi}t jbr what die was in the davs of her 
pide and poireE. hot to those immortal works of art 
whicSi her grcait weafah craoe secured, and are now pre- 
fierred as her choioest treasures. The most gkxrioos 
of these ai^ in the CathedraL and thither I bent my 
steps before I had eren ibnnd a place to lodge. The 
dmiiches are all open in this city ereiy day till twebre, 
and are then dosed. It was now ten, and I mnst 
hasten. Service was in prc^:res5 when I arriTed. I 
stood in the midst of a dmrch 500 feet long and 250 
feet wide, adorned with magnificent paintings by the 
hands of great masters of the art ; while the robed 
priests were at the altar, on which were wreaths of 
flowers, and bnminir candles, and before it bovs were 
swinjrinor their buminfr censers, the mifirhrr ororan was 
pealing through the long drawn aisles and iretted 
arches, and among rows of massive columns : but I 
did not see the painting which I was seekinor. 

" Where is the Eubens ?^ I said to a man standinsr 
near me. He pointed to a side door, through which I 
passed, and came to a notice posted that the two great 
pictures of Eubens were to be seen in a room near the 
Cathedral: admission one franc. I soon found the 
room, a narrow apartment where they were taken to 
be filmed. The one is the Elevation of the Cross j 
in which the agony of Christ is depicted while the ex- 
ecutioners are raising the cross from the gi'ound with 
the hving Saviour nailed upon it. Were it not for the 
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sympathetic suffering which this picture awakens, it 
would be one that the beholder would study with in- 
tense admiration. It is so eloquent of all it attempts : 
the energy of the men at work developed in the strain- 
ing of their muscles and the flush of their cheeks ; the 
sorrow of the women, as they stand at a distance, and 
with uncontrolled emotion look upon the awful scene; 
the horses and riders give action and variety to the 
picture : but the great central figure of Jesus on the 
cross, which lies obliquely on the canvas and concen- 
trates the attention, is so powerful in its revelation of 
pain, and so true to one's idea of what the agony of 
crucifixion must be, that a sensitive mind recoils from 
its contemplation. At least this was the effect upon 
me, and I would not speak for others. I turned firom 
it to the picture on the other side of the room, and was 
instantly absorbed in the view of the most wonderfiil 
painting my eyes had yet looked on. I am aware that 
high authority has criticised this picture with great 
severity. Sir Joshua Reynolds assailed it with an 
earnestness that makes his sincerity questionable. But 
it will be the wonder and admiration of every specta- 
tor, whatever critics may pronounce upon the artist's 
taste and skilL It presents the scene of Joseph and 
Nicodemus taking the body of Christ firom the cross, 
while the Marys are near, assisting as they may in the 
pious and painfiil labor. I sat down and gazed with 
feelings I did not suppose a painting could excite. 
Indeed, so ignorant was I, I did not know what hu- 
man art could execute till this scene was spread before 
me. The feeling of pain which I had while viewing 
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n^. .» X ^iif^ ±az9VL le «cl1 impT, £«i. a rose. The 
TrnnsausS' if "Ste liriCT- .if Jararg m a vriae sbecf — a 
ainsc mfhrmr 'asc iz sssxacs — &» fo- imiek tbai h lies 
IQC &^ A «E7»f aL X 21E1L zusJLitt xzii ccui. And then 

nf femht* "nfann" izji jjfifrorc ars 5*T-ti:v»rii with an 

rp*^5«.»:c. t: «ci. i.iTtf.vI'~r -j tl^e ^vrziiatLv .:: the 

Tjcr :c il»e£r f&afs. si.£ly tesuririi and ?wei?t. But the 
Hfcry sTTrr^r.'lr.j: ::nh ber hards to receive the feet of 
the Saucer en ber r-:be, as the l->iv is lowered to the 
src-imi. is tbe nr^st pertect of ail Rnbens' concept ions 
cf ^r:;aLe iOve^ess. I have seen at least nve linn- 
dred ci his women, l-ut there is no one of tliem to be 
comy^ied with this. She is kneeling and lookinor tip- 
ward, with tears and love, to her dead Saviour. Those 
g^^lden locks once wiped those sacred feet, which she 
liad watered with her tears: those lips had kissed 
those mangled teet, and would kiss them again when 
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she should receive them on that loving breast. Dear 
suffering Mary! I wanted to say to her, "thy Sa- 
viour shall live again : in three short days he shall 
stand before thee, and call thee Mary, thrilling thy 
soul with ecstasy unutterable." Of the various figures 
in this picture I have not time to speak separately, but 
they will each of them bear to be examined with crit- 
ical attention, while the effect of the whole is height- 
ened by this analysis. Ton do not discover faults, 
but new beauties, the more the painting is studied; 
while all the defects are the result of exposure to 
dampness, by which if has suffered in its coloring. 
Before it resumes its place in the Cathedral, it will be 
very nearly as brilliant and perfect as when it came 
from its maker's hand. And when I had dwelt on 
this great work as long as it was in my power to re- 
main, I turned again to the other scene, where the 
cruel executioners were roughly raising the cross on 
which the living Christ was nailed. My bruised heart 
was too sore to bear the sight, and I left the room 
with the prayer upon my Hps : My Saviour Jesus, 
bleeding, dying son of Mary, thou man of sorrows. 
Lamb of God, my bleeding heart cries out with thee, 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani. 

The churches of Antwerp are now its chief attrac- 
tion, from tlie curious works of art in which they 
abound. The Dominican, or St. Paul's Church, has 
an extraordinary production in front of it, which, in 
spite of the grandeur of the subject, provokes a smile 
at the grotesque and almost ridiculous style of its 
execution. Entering the yard, you see over the door 
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of the church — ^indeed, it forms the portal of the edi- 
fice — a great mound as if of earth and rocks, and on 
the summit of it stands a cross with a statue of the 
Saviour on it ; a stream of blood is flowing from his 
side, describing a curve, and falling into a goblet 
which the Virgin Mary is holding to receive the sa- 
cred stream. Others — ^prophets, saints, and priests — 
are standing around in various attitudes ; and, to a 
superstitious mind, the scene may be somewhat im- 
pressive. But underneath is a grotto which claims to 
be an imitation of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
Here lies a body, fbr a Christ, wrapped in the vest- 
ments of the tomb — a sadly painful sight; and on the 
sides of the rock are wretched paintings of souls in pur- 
gatory, tormented by devils, and writhing in peniten- 
tial flames. So gloomy, and at the same time so 
absurd, is the representation, that it fails altogether to 
make any serious impression on the traveller ; but I 
think it very likely the natives regayd it as the most 
wonderful and pious performance in Antwerp. Over 
tlie door, and therefore between the grotto and the 
hill, is this inscription: "Ero mors tua, O mors. 
Morsus tuus ero, Infeme." — " I wiU be thy death, 
death. I will be thy destruction, O hell!" A cele- 
brated picture of Teniers, " The Scourging of Christ," 
7^"'j'j^*j4^schurch ; but it is too painful to be contem- 
plated O^^iMM^tisfaction. In the church of the 
•^^gustins, one^nfcf largest pictures that Eubens 
^vcr painted * ^ ^ ^^ ^^*^* ^* ^^ " "^^^ Marriage 

"1 it the o-rn^^ ' M^s contrived to introduce a 

^ ^reat artist 
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whole company of prophets, apostles, and virgins with 
so much effect, that Sir Joshua says it ly^as not till he 
was removed from its influence that he could acknowl- 
edge Rubens to be inferior to any other artist. After 
spending some hours in going from one church to an- 
other, I went to the Museum^ or the Antwep gallery 
of art, where the noblest monuments of the Dutch 
school are gathered. The building once was a con- 
vent, and a pleasant garden surrounds it now, afford- 
ing a cool retreat, and fitting place for the study of 
the works of men long since dead and gone. The 
chair of Rubens stands within the door. Many of 
the pictures here collected were once scattered in con- 
vents and churches, and are now hung up for the free 
instruction of the people. Many of them are of great 
value, the best productions of men whose names are 
famous over the world. Titian is here, and Van 
Dyke, and Quentin Matsis, the blacksmith, who fell 
in love with a painter's daughter, and was refdsed by 
her father, who would not give his daughter to any 
but a man who could paint. He threw away his 
hammer, took the pencil, and finally beat the father 
with his own weapon ; married his daughter, and left 
two monuments of his handiwork — one in an iron 
canopy over a wall made while he was a blacksmith ; 
and the other a "Descent from the Cross" — ^a paint- 
ing worthy of a master. But the grandest of all the 
pictures here is a Rubens — " The Crucifixion of Christ 
and the two Thieves." The Saviour is already dead, 
and the soldier is piercing his side ; but the execu- 
tioner is ascending the ladder to break the legs of the 
Vol. I.— M 
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thieves, wlio aro struggling in their agonicB till ma i 
h&B torn his foot loose &om the cross. The uction of ^ 
the cxDCutioncrs, the struggles of the dying men, tlio ] 
calm repose of Jesos in death, and the Mary at his > 
feet, are all rendered with ih& power thatRubens only , 
has in this department of the iirt. 8ir Jochua aaya 1 
of the Mary : " Thia is by far the most hcftutifal pro- J 
file I over saw of Bubons, or I think of any othfir 1 
painter j the excellence of its coloring is beyond ex- 
jprcBsion." 

We might spend days in Antwerp, going from one 
to another collection of paintings ; but there are moru i 
to be found in the cities beyond, and after the paint' 
ings aM seen there ia little to detain the traveller. ] 
The citadel is famous for holding out so long in the j 
siege of 1S32 ; tuid the livwne is » cuiioas iitixiiav 
of arcbitectnie, in process of renovation when I waa 
there. I was amufied with the picturesque head-gear 
of the women, as they stood in the markct>-place3 with 
their greens to sell ; and I strolled through the streets, 
the iiiuie cU Jfeir, and along the ^aye, and a«i>ir 
what Antwerp had been when her merchants wera 
princes, and her ships held the commerce of the 
world. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HOLLAND. 

Leaving Antwerp — ^A great Disease — ^The Diligence — ^Roads in Hol- 
land — The Custom-house — Beggars — Breda — Smoking — Dort 
—Rotterdam— Delft— The Ha^jue— Paul Potter's Bull— Leyden 
and its University — Ajnsterdam — Canals — Palace — Peasants — 
Utrecht — The Hollanders. 

A VERY large man, and very dull looking withal, 
sat upon a high stool at his desk in the stage-office at 
Antwerp. We went there to take our seats for Rot- 
terdam, and having paid for the passage, as the car- 
riage was not to move for half an hour, we inquired 
for the room in which to sit. The agent made an 
attempt to reply in English, and managed to tell 
us they had no such place, adding, "It is a great 
dis-ease, that we have no room for the passengers." 
His du-esise was a want of ease or comfort, and it 
was not a bad word for the idea, though it had never 
occurred to me before. Since that, I have met with 
so many similar diseases in this country, that I think 
it must be epidemic. 

A stage coach is called a Diligence in these parts ; 
in England they would call it a machine^ and that 
would be the better word. It is made in different 
forms, in different parts of Europe : here there are 
but two apartm^ts ; a long coach cut into two cham- 
bers, the front to hold three persons, the other six. 
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The diligence. Smokers. 

We found three seats still untaken in the interior^ or 
after-cabin, and were glad to enter at once on their 
possession, spending the spare half hour in the stable 
yard. At the appointed time the vehicle began to 
move its slow length along, and we were borne along 
with it. This was my first essay in diligence travel- 
ling. I remember reading, I think in his Commenta- 
ries, of Caesar crossing the Alps, sum/ma diliffenHa, 
and now understood it to mean " on the top of a dili- 
gence," showing that this mode of travelling is very 
ancient, and that I was very fax behind the age to 
make my first trip at this late day. Alas ! how soon 
did I find the most convincing evidence that I was in 
a land where no rule forbids a man to smoke in pub- 
lic places, however ofiensive it may be to his neigh- 
bors. Our fellow-travellers brought in their pipes, 
ancient and smelling of old and wretched tobacco ; and 
quietly filling them from little pouches which each one 
carried, and lighting them with brimstone matches, 
which would be blown out and lighted again and 
again, till it was hard to say which was worst, the 
sulphur or tobacco, they pufied away incontinently. 
Yet one of these men was so moved by my passionate 
plea — as he sat next to me, and the odor rose just 
under my nose in clouds of nauseous disgust — that he 
actually took his pipe from his mouth, extinguished 
it, and sat in listless sUence ! I could not speak a 
word in Dutch, but my appeal was in signs and looks 
of loathing that went to his heart. 

The make of the country is well known : a vast 
flat-land, like an ocean at rest, or a prairie — no hill to 
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Hard riding. Custoui-lionsc. 

be seen any where. The carriage roads are paved 
with square, heavy stones, and though there is a path 
for private coaches on the side of it, the diligence 
must move only on the pavement. This renders the 
riding very wearisome — ^like a drive all day through 
tlie streets of a city. Jolting and noisy : no gentle 
roll to soothe a weary traveller, but a continued 
pounding that is good for dyspeptics, but not agreea- 
ble in the taking. Passing a stone pillar which 
marked the boundary between Belgium and Holland, 
we came to a large brick house, with the arms and 
blazonry of the King of the Netherlands. Here his 
majesty, in the person of his officers, met us, and de- 
sired to see that we had nothing dutiable, and we 
surrendered the keys of our luggage, that he might 
be satisfied on this point. A motley group of men 
and boys gathered around us. I took my seat on an 
empty beer-barrel, and, taking my pencil, made a 
sketch of the company, while they stood gaping on. 
Tliere is the same curiosity to see strangers in one 
country as another; and it amuses, never displeases 
me, to be thus the occasion of a momentary pleasure 
to these people. The King was soon conscious that 
we liad no contraband articles to smuggle into his 
dominions ; we resumed oui* seats, and rumbled on. 
And now we began to see Holland. Tliese low 



lands are rich and well tilled. The same crops are 
grown as along the Hudson, and the rich kitchen 
gardens constantly meeting the eye, were filled witli 
the same vegetables, growing in the same beds, that 
I have seen in the gardens of the Van Vechtcns, an<l 
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CoaBtiy-wata. PlMunxte-hoana. 

Wendells, and Knickerbockers up north of Albany, in 
those Dutch -x^ons of New York. Some veiy spUr 
cious mansions of rich £surmers were to be seen along 
the road ; not aspiring to the distinction of taste, but 
doubtless yerj beautiful in the eyes of their owner. 
He spreads his house over as broad a space as possi- 
ble, with a large pond in fitmt, which, filled with 
stagnant water and sunonnded with trees, is a mini- 
ature lake; and with shrubbery and flowers grow- 
ing luxoriantly about his mansion, he smokes and is 
blest. But as this house is some distance from the 
road side, and the trees in fricmt cut off his view of 
the passing trayeller, he usually builds a neat sum- 
mer^ouse, a small cottage with a single room and 
many windows, dose by the road, or on the edge <^ 
the canal, and here the family sit during leisure hours, 
the young folks chatting and knitting, and the old 
man, of course, smoking. Some of these houses are 
very pretty, and the scene of quiet enjoyment within 
is pleasant to a family-man, who loves to see people 
taking comfort at home. Poor children would some- 
times run along by the side of the road, and display 
their agility in hopes of coppers, which they rarely 
got ; but they served to vary the monotony of a tedious 
ride, which was terminated at last by the arrival at 
Breda. A very pretty, rural village was passed, 
where the taste displayed in the gardens, mansions, 
and little summer-houses, extorted admiration, and 
then we reached the fortifications of a walled and 
moated town, known and occupied once by the Ro- 
mans, and retaining io ihb^ day the inonTinipnfs oi' 
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their presence and power. Yet so lost did it seem to 
me in the midst of this flat country, and so fiu: out of 
the way of traffic and travel, that it seemed ridiculous 
to maintain all these forts, walls, and gates, with as 
much vigilance and strength as if an enemy were 
coming in every diligence. 

A sleepy looking town it is after you get in. The 
coach wound along its crooked streets, and finally into 
the court-yard of the tavern rejoicing in the name of 
tlie Crown Hotel, where we were set down, and a lad- 
der set up by the side of the diligence for the descent 
of our luggage. A dark, garlic-scented eating-room 
received us — it was a great disease that they had no 
place for guests to sit down in — ^and after some delay 
we were shown to our chambers. Guides were ready 
to show us the Protestant church, with a doubtful 
statue by Michael Angelo ; but we had strength to re- 
sist the temptation, and went to bed. So tired with 
the ride over the jolting stones were we, that it was 
very hard to rise at five the next morning, take a 
poor cup of cofiee and an egg, and once more mount 
that stage. But so it was arranged by the post, and 
there was no help for it. The journey was as the day 
before, and a little worse, as we were less in spirits, 
and our travelling company was not improved by the 
accession of a fat and ftissy woman, who brought more 
boxes and bags into the machine than two men would 
think of. Our men-folks, of course, would smoke. 
My considerate neighbor who had kindly knocked off 
the night before, because I disliked the smeU of hig 
pipe, could not resist any longer, and filling his bowl, 
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piped awa J, till happily he fell asleep : his head fell 
back, his pipe still hung &om his lips, and died out 
like an extinct volcano. It was early in the morning, 
cool, and drizzling, and a sorrier set of pleasure trav-^ 
ellers I have not lately seen than we were, as we rode 
on, with nothing to vary the scene, but occasionally 
passing some stout Dutch girls wheeling their barrows 
to market, loaded with berries and cherries. With no 
bonnets, but with caps and big ear-rings, and some 
flying kerchief about their necks, they were not bad 
to look at, as they trudged along and exchanged a 
word or two with the driver, who seemed to know 
them alL This diligence riding brought us at last to 
one of the four streams by which the Rhine disem- 
bogues itself into the sea. The Waal is the largest, 
but it was the Lek that we reached, and found the 
steamer Cornelius J)e Witt awaiting our arrival. 
This Ixvat was short, broad, clumsv, and dirtv. The 
pilot *r7A not stood at his wheel, which, for his easy 
stivrinjj while he sat on his chair, was arraiiGrcd liori- 
Kontally instead of jKTjHMulicularly, as witli us ; and 
thero the h\zy and steady old fellow could take liis 
iH^mfl^^t and enjoy his pijM?, wliile he guided the desti- 
nies of his ugly erat>. AMiy not f The boat smokes, 
and the jvissongt?rs smoke : the boat has a pipe and 
the pilot has a pipe — they sdl have pipes, and they 
all smoko ; who has a better rijrht ? 

Four hundrxnl years ago the sea broke in upon 
tliis re^jion, and swallowxnl up 100,CX>0 human beincrs. 
AN'hen tlie temjx^st subsided, and the waves retired, 
an isl^uul was lelt, on which now stands the citv of 
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Dort, or Dordrecht, famous for its Synod of 1618-19, 
which lasted six months, and adopted a glorious 
Confession which will be remembered till the end of, 
time. Our steamboat touched at the whari^ and gave 
us half an hour to walk into the town. A crowd 
embraced us instantly. We tried to read the inscrip- 
tion over a public building on the dock: "Gustos esto 
mihi Deus Jehovah." But the crowd thickened — 
every man and boy of them demanding the pleasure 
of escorting us through the city for a bit of silver. 
We took the oldest man, and bade him lead us to the 
Kloveniers Doelen^ an old tavern, once the hall in 
which the Synod sat. This was the first real Dutch 
city we had been in; canals for streets, and every 
man's ship or boat at his own door. We walked 
along the narrow and crooked ways, and in ten min- 
utes reached the hall. It is now an auction room, 
where weekly sales are made. The old building is in 
the decline of life, and will soon be a ruin : probably 
it will not be replaced by another, for Dort is not 
growing now. 

All around Dort, and along the banks of the river, 
are windmills, which do the work of steam and water- 
falls. The low, flat country seems to be just under 
water, or rather just above it, and in danger of sub- 
mersion constantly. The rise of the river Khine a 
very few inches would be a terrible calamity ; and the 
people who live on the sides of Vesuvius are not more 
in danger of fire than these Hollanders of water. The 
banks of the river we are now upon are as noble in 
their scenery as the Passaic, where it approaches the 

M* 
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city of Newark, in New Jersey; and, indeed, that 
whole district of country between New York and its 
neighbor — if you would take away Bergen and Snake 
Hills, widen the ditches a little, and cover them with 
canal-boats — would make a miniature HoUand. 

We went ashore at MoUerdani, escorted by a po- 
lice-officer in military dress, who demanded onr pass- 
ports ; and as we did not propose to tarry longer in 
this city than just to see the statue of Ekasmus, and 
the gin-shop which was once the house in which that 
elegant scholar and reformer lived, we invited him to 
take a seat in the carriage with us, that we might keep 
him and our passports near to us ir^hile we staid. 
He rode on the box to the police-office, and there we 
were regularly certified as suitable persona to travel 
in Holland. A few hours suffice to see all that is of 
any account in tliis place. The houses stand along 
on f]ie edge of the water in a way quite curious to ^ 
foreigner; and the great siiips are moored at the door's 
of private residences, from whicli a man may step into 
the vessel tliat will transport him around the globe. 
The tide ebbs and flows in the canals, that are nearly 
.is many as the streets, and thus the waters are pre- 
served in purity. But taking the whole combination 
of shipmaats and trees, bridges and boats, houses and 
liorses, the view is decidedly interesting. The men 
and women from the country, and all the lower classes 
of people, go clamping along with wooden sfioes on 
their fiiet, and cart-Iuiids of iheac siii-ca aru i^^mii'il by 
for sale. It is a wiiiiiiRc \o nw how Uury t-'ju V\-ext 
tliem at all; and li i 
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them for successive generations. Erasmus lias two 
statues here — one of bronze in the market-place, and 
a little one on the shop where he dwelt, with the in- 
scription, " Ilaec est parva domus, magnus qua natus 
Erasmus ;" which meaneth, " This is the small house 
in which the great Erasmus was bom." Short as 
was my stay in Rotterdam, it was Ipng enough, and 
I Avas glad to be on the railway out of it. 

Tiic dull old town of Delft was the next place at 
which we stopped, and there only to look at the lean- 
ing tower of the old churcli, in which is a monument 
to tiic famous Admiral Von Tromp, who sailed through 
tlic British Channel with a broom at his mast-head, to 
sliow that he had swept it of the English, whom he had 
defeated under Blake; though they afterward swept 
iiim and his ships out of the world together. The new 
cliurch has a splendid statue to the Prince of Orange, 
wlio was murdered here : at his feet is the figure of a 
little dog who once saved his master's life, and when 
liis master was afterward killed, pined away and died. 
Hut a greater than the Prince is buried here^-the 
learned GiiOTius, to whom a modest stone is raised. 

The departure of tlie Pilgrim Fathers from Delft to 
New England will make this antiquated toTC-Yi' bf real 
interest to every descendant of that race of men and 
women "of whom the world was not worthy;" who 
were driven out of one continent that they inight be 
the germ of a mighty people in another; and there 
pUnt a jprincijple tliat, hke the mustard-seed of the 
paraUe, has produced a tree under which the nations 
pf the earth are finding shelter. 
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The mo0t attxactiye cit^ in HoUiuiid is the HacHjb; 
and we spent some time in it» wandering among tlie 
p^laiwi, and the great fiiiest wkich lies near — inteap- 
aeeted witih walks and canals, oossed "by nttmeacou 
tiridges, andiesorted to inihe evening Ij the people 
who find the numerous oafifa and music saloons whiok 
axe opened in it. I went to die old Hall in the Bhm- 
enhof— the most andent in the Hague — in which the 
Grand Pensionary o f HoOandy Bameveldty was behead- 
ed in 1618, when he was seyenty^iwo yews old ; and the 
prison fixym which John and Cornelius De Witt were 
dragged by the populace and torn to piecea. The 
Jfuaeum is richly worth studying: one of the finest 
collections of Chinese and Japaneae curiosities in all 
Europe is gathered here; and among the pictures, 
strange to say, that of a bull by Paul Potter is not 
only the best in the gallery, but one of the best in 
the world. That is incredible ; but so it is: the ani- 
mal is there the most life-like, the most like a bull, 
of any thing ever put on canvas. Napoleon — a great 
thief! — carried off this bull, and confined him in the 
Louvre, in Paris ; where he was reckoned the fourth 
in value of that collection, one of the largest in the 
world. The Dutch government sought to keep it by 
offering Napoleon a hundred thousand dollars if he 
would leave it. The scientific observer will look 
longer than I did at a picture of some surgeons 
dissecting a dead man — ^the subject may be a very 
good one for dissection, but a very poor one it is for 
painting, though it did cost fifteen thousand dollars. 

The railroad to Leyden, which took us on in the 
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morning, runs by the side of the canals, on which a 
lonesome boat was now and then drawn along by a 
melancholy horse ; and I seriously thought of leaving 
the rail, and taking to the "raging canal," as the 
mode of travelling so admirably adapted to the coun- 
try I was in. Leyden is celebrated for its University, 
which I visited; it has five hundred students, and 
thkty professors. The Hall is adorned with more 
than one hundred portraits of men who have occupied 
chairs in the Institution, among whom are Scaliger 
the critic, Boorhaave, Arminius, and Gomarus. Gro- 
tius was here, but I asked in vain for his portrait. 
The lecture-rooms were very plain — trough seats, with 
a rest for taking notes ; and the cutting and carving 
which the benches had suffered, showed that whittling 
is not a Yankee practice exclusively. We looked 
about among the gardens and' .museums, with rich 
and extensive cabinets in various departments of sci- 
ence, traversed the streets of this ancient and quiet 
town, where nothing was going forward but time ; a 
troop of boys coming out of school followed us as the 
New York boys would a company of Chinese ; and 
when I turned upon them, and ordered them to form 
a line and march in order, they took to their heels. 
Many of the houses were standing with their gable 
ends to the street, and so still was the town that I 
thought it must be a Sunday with them, only that 
Sunday is the liveliest day in the week all over Eu- 
rope. The old Stadt House is very curious; the 
room in which the Burgomasters sit and study out 
the legislation of the town is hung with some re- 
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markaUe paintiiigs; one of them representB Peter 
Yan Derwezf refusing to surrender the citj when b&- 
si^edy though starving women and children at his 
faet are beseeching him to yield. The Lcui Jtidgmeni 
is the scene of a humorous picture — a disgrace to the 
city that so profane a painting is allowed to hang on 
the walls ; among other extravagant conceptions, the 
deyil, with a pitchfork, is tossing three women dress- 
ed d 2a mode Eve in her antelapsarian state, into the 
flames that are coming out of the mouth of a monster. 
The walks about the town on the banks of the Bhine 
are pleasant, but every thing appeared to be duU, 
damn, and dead* 

Amsterdam, the largest city in Holland, and one 
of the richest cities in the world, received us next, 
and we xmfortnnately put up at the Hotel de Pays JSas^ 
which I mention only to warn others against it. The 
city itself we studied from the top of the palace, and 
wandered widely among its canals and its public build- 
ings, finding little of interest after seeing the other 
towns of Holland. The great ship canal, fifty miles 
long, from Amsterdam to the Helder, is a mighty work, 
which was finished in 1825 at a cost of $5,000,000. 
We spent half a day in the palace. While waiting 
for a porter to show us through, a party of Hollanders 
from the country came in to take a survey of the 
King's house. Their dress and manners amused us 
greatly, but we had decency enough to reserve our 
remarks till we were alone. The women had straw 
bonnets with wide rims, projecting upward in fi-ont 
like a scoop-shovel, lined with black, and behind they 
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came to a point, giving them a very comical look. 
The men wore black woolen coats, with very short 
waists and shorter tails, as if made for boys of twelve. 
They had come to Amsterdam, as we did, to see 
sights — and we met at the King's door. The porter 
led us up the great stairway of white marble — ^the 
pillars and walls of the same — and through the vari- 
ous chambers of state, which were less magnificent 
than those wc had seen in France and England, but 
still rich and massive : less tinsel and more gold — ^less 
plaster and more marble. It was pleasant to notice 
the awe with which our rustic company looked on the 
great pictures, and statues, and hangings, and the 
castellan entered into the thing pleasantly, saying to 
them, "Here is one small room," as he threw open 
tlie door, and ushered us into a vast ball-room, a hun- 
dred feet in diameter. We came to the throne room, 
and approached the platform on which is the throne, 
a gorgeous, scarlet-covered chair, with the King's in- 
itial embroidered on it. I gave the guide a wink, to 
wliich he responded with a nod, and I mounted the 
throne of Holland, flourishing my cane for a sceptre. 

This vast building, like all the other buildings of 
^Vmsterdam, stands on piles, so that Erasmus said of 
the people they live like crows on the iops of trees. One 
is filled witli surprise that a city so situated should 
have reached such a pitch of commercial prosperity. 

Holland is one of the most remarkable countries in 
Europe. No other has triumphed over such diflS- 
cidties in achieving wealth, influence, and happiness. 
Below the level of the sea, and liable to be the victim 
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of a deluge at any moment, the enterprise and in- 
dustry of the people have shut out the ocean with 
barriers, and sometimes have let it in to drown an 
enemy who could not be driven from the land. The 
annual repair of these dykes costs two or three mill- 
ions of dollars, but their neglect would be the ruin 
of the country in a single year. Compelled to strug- 
gle thus for existence, the Hollanders have yet main- 
tained a reputation for thrift, intelligence, and virtue, 
that is not exceeded by any other people on the Con- 
tinent. The more I studied their character in their 
institutions of learning, and saw what a position Hol- 
land had made for herself among the nations of the 
earth, in spite of her natural disadvantages, and more 
than alL what a race of men she had sent out to the 
new world, to amalgamate there with the more pro- 
gressive, but not so sure-footed races settUng Amer- 
ica, it was impossible to have other feelings than 
those of respect for the country, however one is of- 
fended with much that meets his senses in travelling 
through it. Our Guide-book says : " Having entered 
Holland, the traveller must be prepared for extortion : 
during his stay in Holland he must expect but little 
civility." But it was the testimony of our party that 
matters began to mend as soon as we left Amsterdam. 
The ride by rail to Utrecht was the pleasantest we 
had made in HoUand. Neat farm-houses, sun-ounded 
by gardens fiUed with fruits and flowers, enlivened 
the scene; and often the substantial villa of some 
opulent Amsterdam banker displayed the Dutch taste 
in horticulture. We were in an open car, and really 
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enjoyed the ride through the rich green fields, among 
the canals, in the cool of the afternoon. The infinite 
platitude of Holland began to disappear, and the 
country presented a more undulating sui&ce as wc 
approached Utrecht. 

Take two Latin words, Ultra trajecturri^ and make 
them into one Dutch word, U-trecht^ and you see the 
origin of the name of this ancient city, which was 
once called by the Romans the "Ford of the Rhine." 
We found a right pleasant house, outside the walls 
and near the railway station, where we were estab- 
lished in fine rooms, in the midst of cool shades and 
green fields and trees. In firont of the house, a 
dwarf, but little larger than Tom Thumb, was driving 
a retail trade in cigars ; a half-witted fellow with two 
withered arms was constantly besieging our steps for 
alms ; and we could scarcely move in any direction 
without being followed by the natives, who were 
either unused to the sight of strangers, or saw some- 
thing peculiar in the present company. A harlequin, 
fantastically dressed, was playing on a broken fiddle, 
with two children dancing to his wretched scraping, a 
crowd grinning their great satisfaction at the perform- 
ance. We tore ourselves firom pressing invitations 
to stay and enjoy these amusements, for an excursion 
into and through the town. As this is walled and 
moated, we crossed a bridge and paid two-pence toll 
to enter the gates. It might have been a New En- 
gland Sabbath, so still were the streets, through many 
of which we walked without meeting a souL The 
barrack^ with quarters for two thousand soldiers 
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OL :m£ sat ic ztus joicse ixL v^5m die ftmoos 
t£ Tissein: 'wss^ scu^i- in. in^L s^rii^ peace 
ii Zsztnne.. jniL jasouvBr znzo^ jscx^ nsurcKned than 



onvcar ic :ae i.A;a»ffi&. fams cia «ne c'de of 
■ite aOSKf;. jmL ':2te ' pjHiTaL ^ocil: nr lae <?diL-r : the 
isiRT ic "IK r*iinrn japnng aieeit aipgrsc aryavbra stann 
jQme ?va i iumu» L jiqhs 115^ Tt^hm. tse top of the 
xntm^ J^ »n: ju^ ^ ^nof jgjiiye c s S5 laad. takmg 
jr 3oic?r :nir iKOuie iC SsHaani z aoii t^e sexton and 
tijj: :aaixiT smsc Jtrv^ j. xm* damce «c smiTiii^ their 
;^raxu3rr^ inr ^mrr xvr loir wxr 191 ^ip sceerje. The 
phfinTriL >iX3: ioisb; amcv' t«msc a* a ^oocSar hiith than 
iit! 5WTiai nf TmiRi^r ?a:i ii^ 3«enii?c rr iik. as in the 
.'ji?5: .c i:.i3:a ;c Liri li :::! ^> TrrIL zz^z ihert? is 

Tn; Jicijecrxl :ri*icf :2> tclIt- fz.r«gr^t?T:::z r-:r the tcmbs 
,-L -T5 rir>r "rc^jiKO? iZji a ieir G-cthir pillar? of re- 
Xii-rij.'ruf - rxr»:r6:£i5w A? i>r:i: ar? as in t2:e seventh 
.'^r.'Tzz-r. iz: Krrdbg-V^Tttr wio was honc-reii w-iih the 
Ttf.T'K c: Sc. Will^ rrc*i came bere 10 convert the liea- 
:b:r-. iijL j^xiiiv: banLEed manv tioosiiiics of them, 
::.'• pj-n: n:j.ie r.:m Bisihocv. and Chaiies 3Ianel eave 
l-ir.: ^hc :xsiic of UirticiiT tcr his abode. Pope Adrian 
VL TBTi^ rccT: Lrie, aa*i the Governor's house still 
r:»:> r-v ibc iiair>e of the Pope*s. The walks around 
4::i tiiv azie verv l>MiiitiAil : the ramparts having been 
.VT.vcntii into ^i^fJ<'f^ni^ and planted with trees. 
^.h: one side the canals make it livelv, as boats are 
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Women towiug. Lost en JUusL 

constantly coming in, oftentimes towed along by tro- 
men, a singular practice, which is not easily explained 
— ^it is the way they do things here — ^and they seemed 
to think it proper enough, though for Americans who 
are not accustomed to the degradation of woman on 
the Continent, it is painftd to see her conTerted into 
an ox or an ass, as is often the case all OTcr Europe. 
In some of these boats we saw femilies who have no 
other home : they drive a profitable trade in picklen, 
from place to place on the canals, and seemed to have 
many of the comforts of home about them: taking 
the shore when they wished for a change, but living 
chiefly in their floating house, with the babies and 
kittens. Then we walked through the ilall, an 
avenue of shade-trees, eight rows deep, so beautiful 
and rare, that when the army of Louis XIV. was 
ravaging the country, they were specially ordered to 
let this grove stand. On the borders of the canals, 
and surrounded by grateful shades, were lovely resi- 
dences, so peaceful that the inscriptions were fitting 
Avliich we read on the door posts or the walls, " Lust 
en Rust," "Pleasure and Ease:** "Wei tc vreden," 
"Well contented;" the practice of thus lianging out 
the sign of contentment, being somewhat ostentatious, 
but well meant. When we returned to our lodgings 
after this stroll about the town, we found the little 
tables around the house, filled with parties of ladies 
and gentlemen, eating ice creams and drinking, while 
a band of musicians were playing with remarkable 
skill. Our concerts often furnish music far Ir-ss 
worthy of hearing than we liad that night on the 
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Meiry-making. Paradise. 

piazza of our Dutch Gastofi^ and yet we had to pay 
only what we pleased for the entertainment, the hat 
being passed around for the stivers and guilders. A 
very good time they had there that evening; the 
Dutch are not given to merriment; they take fun 
moderately and dance slowly — but there was a quiet 
humor pervading all the groups as they ate and 
drank, and when the dock struck nine they left the 
house as still as a church, and went into the city. 
Its gates are closed at that hour, and all our fears of 
a noisy night and no sleep were at an end, and we 
were left in silence quite as profound as we should 
have had a hundred miles away in the covmtry. 

And this was the last night we spent in Holland. 
The next day we set off at noon and, without stopping 
at Zeist^ a Moravian colony, near which is a mound 
which employed 30,000 French troops tliirty-two 
days in making, when Napoleon came to be Emperor 
of France, we pursued our journey. The universal 
practice of smoking in the cars was annoying as 
usual, the smokers carrying with them a little pimk 
in a tin case, which they would set lire to and crowd 
into their pipes with the tobacco. A charming rural 
place on the road was called a "Dutch Paradise," 
and so calm and beautiful it was, wc did not question 
the taste of the people who had chosen to give it the 
name. And so we were hurried on, not tempted to 
stop at Zeist to see the Moravians, nor even to enter 
Paradise by the wayside, but pushed along to Arn- 
heim, where we took the steamer and commenced the 
ascent of the Khinc. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

ON THE BHIXE. 

First Class FuMengen — Dasieldoif and its Pamringt — ColofBC — ^lu 
Smells— Cathedral— St Peter's— Eleren tboosand Viigijis— Rel- 
ics — ^The Cathedral— A Ladj on the Bhine— An Anthrm 

At Amheim we were told that the steamer would 
be off for Cologne in fifteen minutes, and we most 
rush to the river. Nothing in the town, though its 
environs were pleasant, invited ns to linger, and we 
made our way rapidly to the boat. It proved to be a 
very decent steamer ; and as we had often heard that 
only princes and fools travel by the first elass in Ger- 
many, we took onr passage in the second, as did all 
the rest of the passengers. In the stem of the boat 
was a small cabin, called the paviltanj dedicated to 
the first class, should any of that quality appear ; and 
as none did, the captain proposed to ns to pay him 
something extra, and take exclusive possession. This 
we agreed to, and he delivered us the key. But if we 
were treated as princes, we did not find it out, and 
were certainly fools for paying any thing for the hon- 
or. The table was the same for all on board, and 
the beds were the same ; that is, there were none at 
all. Our passage to Cologne was not to be made in 
less than eighteen hours ; and we soon found that our 
beds for the night, were to be the softest jiace we 



:i!S»> ei:r«>pe axi» the east. 

\nuthT ftniu2i& An ui-rest 

could tiaii oa that &}cr or the locker, with our hags for 
piUuw^ ic VTkS 110V two in the afternoon, and when 
dJiif tiiiJheiaii vuBndtes^ luMi been extended into two hours, 

W^ w«nf jtssQovd that we should be landed at 
Ociapne br eigiat o*dock the next morning; and 
frnm. thflnsfbrft, cot complaining that there was no- 
thii^ along sboK worth seeing, as we could not see 
it, had there l)ee& ever so much of attraction there. 
After dinner we came to Emmervck^ on the frontiers 
of Pmsaa, and wero boarded at once bj the officers 
of the Castoms— OUT tnmks and bags ordered on 
deck, and overiianled, and our passports examined. 
No nideness attended this search, and the officers 
seemed to r^net the necessity they were under, of 
subjecting us evtin to momentary inconvenience. One 
of the passengers, a Hollander, had come on witli the 
intention of making a tour of the Rhine, and had neg- 
lected to procure a passport, thinking lie could get 
along well enough without it. His case consumed 
half an hour, and his distress in view of tlie sudden 
interruption of his journey, excited the sympathies of 
the company ; some of whom interfered to help liim 
tlirough with his troubles. He had two or tliree ac- 
quaintances on board, who gave testimony to his good 
character, and to the fact that he was travelling for 
pleasure, and had come off without a passport, more 
from ignorance than from design ; and he and we were 
finally allowed to proceed. 

It was slow work getting up stream against a 
»stron£r current. We were not Ions: in leamins: that. 
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J >uKseldorfl Its ccbutU. 

as usual, we had been deceived by the statement that 
we were to reach Cologne in the early morning. If 
the half of the next day brought us there, we should 
do well. So we stretched ourselves on the locker and 
waited for the night to wear away, as the longest 
night will, whether sleep shortens it or not. And the 
morning came and found us at DussELDORF. It 
would have been well for us to have left the steamer 
here, and gone by rail to Cologne, but we had paid 
through, and having an hour or two here, we determ- 
ined to stay by the boat. This town of about 30,000 
people, has given its name to a school of painting, now 
very popular in America, more so there than in En- 
gland or on the continent. Munich has the gallery 
of pictures which was once collected here, and formed 
the chief attraction of this part of Germany, but tlie 
removal of the pictures was followed by the formation 
of a school of art, which once a year makes a great 
exliibition, and is kept open during the summer 
months. There is a family likeness in all the pictures 
of this school, that great genius does not know. Ex- 
quisite as many of its paintings are, it is deficient in 
strength and invention. The bronze statue in the 
market-placets the Elector John William, who built 
the palace on the Rhine, of which only one wing re- 
mains. It has been a fitvorite residence of members 
of the royal family of Prussia ; and in the vicinity of 
Dusseldorf, in former times, the great men of (Jer- 
many, such as Goethe, Herder, and others, were fond 
of making their haunts. 

The river winds its way through a low and uninter- 
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cologne. Bubens* St Ftoter. 

esting country ; the banks sometimes so high that we 
could see only the spires of churches on the other side 
of them. And it was more than a relief — ^it was posi- 
tively a joy to us when the towers of Cologne at last 
were in sight, and at two in the afternoon we were at 
the wharf. 

This city of 60,000 inhabitants, and diminishing in 
numbers by emigration to America, is celebrated for 
its fine cathedral, its abominable smells, and its man- 
ufacture of that liquid for the toilet known the world 
over by the name of the town. As the city is planted 
on a hill-side having a steep descent to the river, it is 
strange indeed that its reputation for filthiness should 
be so well deserved. Coleridge says that he counted 
seventy-two distinct smells in his walks about town. 
Yet nasty as the place is, firom defective sewerage, it 
has some twenty cliurches and the grandest cathedral 
out of Italy, sufficient to detain the traveller a day on 
liis journey. The church of St. Peter was thronged 
by an eager crowd filling all the courts and avenues, 
and the miglity mass of people were singing in concert 
when I sought admission. They were kind enough to 
open a passage for us, and we slowly picked our way 
onward to the region of the altar, to get sight of the 
famous Rubens' picture of St jPeter, sufiering cruci- 
fixion with his head downward. Painfiil as the pic- 
ture must be, its power is such that the beholder feels 
a sort of pleasure in the work of art, that can hardly 
be appreciated by a reader who has not studied a 
iTiartyr-scene. On the back of this picture is a copy, 
wliich is exposed to view except on fete days and 
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St Ursula and Virgins. " Their bones. 

Sundays, but the sacristan for a fee will turn it in a 
moment, and show the original 

Churches dedicated to particular Saints, and to All 
Saints, we had often seen, but here in Cologne, just 
inside of the wall of the town, stands the church of 
St. Ursula^ and of eleven thousand Virgins ! The 
great attraction of the church, which is a remarkably 
plain building, is in the bones of these young ladies 
exposed to view within the walls of the holy edifice. 
In glass cases, in the walls, in the choir, even in the 
pavement, and wherever the eye turns as you walk 
about the church, you see the bones in piles : here is 
a heap of legs and arms, there a row of ghastly skulls ; 
here a heap of ribs, and there a promiscuous jumble 
of lady limbs, presented to the admiring gaze of the 
faithful, and the derision of all unbelievers. A series 
of very poor paintings on the wall, at the right of the 
door as you enter, tells the dreadful tale of the mar- 
tyrdom of these damsels, whose premature death has 
been celebrated by the erection of this church and 
the gathering of their veritable bones. The Lady 
Ursula was a British princess, and, saiHng firom En- 
gland to Armorica with a troop of young women, was 
driven into the Rhine by a tempest. The Huns, the 
barbarians, made love to the girls, and as their ad- 
vances were repelled with indignation, the savages 
murdered the virgins, who have been immortalized in 
this church. The princess sleeps in a sarcophagus 
behind the altar. The heads of a few of the young 
ladies are done in silver, and shown in the Golden 
Chamber, where one of the water-pots stands which 
Vol. L— N 
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Z2A wxsex TcMt inro wise &i Lauft. but tiiere is 
BO wtzi» i=. s Esjv. E[ef«. tCNX is ooe ot the links of 
tK ■^"'Arrt wrsQ. wiiicii Pexo' wjiS boand in pcison. 
Sisae psrsscfLS pRsecki xh^i this stiiay ot* the deren 
taottsmd *^ i ^n^^ hdiS gxown oom a mistake of some 
sCBpini vrh^r. wrso has cofkioazhied the L^tin name of 
oce ct Lady Ursola's anendaacs. Urkd^adUcL, with 
uut La^izL ix eie^icn thoosand : and so the v would r&- 
ject the history as a fikUe. I pieter the greatest nmn- 
faer. It makes a better stozy : and when yon are get- 
ting up a wonder, it is not best to stop tor trifles. 
There is an inscripdon on the wall which would be 
spoaed nrteriy. if we gare way to the doctiine that 
only os^e poor giii was pot to death with the princess; 
** I will Uess the Lord who adorned this place with 
tie lones ot el'?ven thousand virarins^ in the vear of 






We scrriiioi to be ir. the wav oi bones, lor in a few 

m 

ciii:;i:cs we round ourselves in St. Gereon's Kirche, 
wheie the skeletons of the whole Theban Lesrion of 
cLarryrs, who surfered under Diocletian, are preserved. 
An immense sarcopiiagiis with a Latin inscription, 
tells US that the bones of these saints are here. The 
church is a maimiiicent btuldins:, darinor as far back 
as the Iv^th century. The Protestants Iiave possession 
now of the oldest Christian building in Cologne, the 
Cliiirch ot St. Pantahon. Duns Scotiis has his tomb 
in tlie o'.iaLiel ot the Minorites : tradition savs that he 
was buried alive, burst out of his coffin, but could 
not got out of the vault, where he perished and was 
afterward found, having eaten his lingers for hunger. 
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Ancient houses. The Dom. 

There axe other churches of interest which we visit- 
ed ; paused at the house in which Rubens was bom, 
and in which Maxia de Medicis died; looked in at 
the Rath Haus or Town Hall, a fine old thing, that 
has stood for centuries ; called at the Eauf has, where 
the Diets of the empire have been held, and emperors 
have feasted ; explored the remains of Roman archi- 
tecture in walls and towers still standing in the 
strength and grandenr of their early day^memorials 
of Trajan, who received the imperial purple at Co- 
logne, and of Vitellius and Sylvanus, who were pro- 
claimed emperors of Rome on this very hill ; as Clovis 
was made king of the Franks on the same spot in 
508. Thus renowned in history, Cologne has been 
no less important in commerce ; but the days of its 
glory, when it had as many steeples as there are days 
in a year, have passed away, and now it stakes its 
chief claim to the attention of the traveller on its 
great cathedral. 

The Dom — so the cathedral is called in many parts 
of Europe — ^the Domus, the House, the Lord's House, 
the Chief Church, is not yet completed, and probably 
never will be; though it is believed that four millions 
of dollars would do it. But if it is so beautiful in its 
present fragmentary state, with the scaffold and crane 
still standing, what will it be when the topstone is 
laid ? What a vision of grandeur, beauty, and archi- 
tectural glory burst upon my eyes when I entered 
the choir, and stood in the midst of this temple, pro- 
nounced the finest specimen of a Gothic edifice in the 
whole world! I looked up one hundred and sixty 
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fiset, thjough the massive columna and tlie splendid 
Jies ; and as tlie whole Bceue was tempered by tho 
gejitle and variously-colored hues that tell through 
the apleiidid stained windows, I felt the jjo^ver of 
imman art, and waa glad it was employed tor ao 
noble a purpose aa the erection of a houae for God. 
Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands. The plan of this cathedral is 
■ shown in prints and in models which are exhibited in 
foreign lands : it is to be 511 feet loug, the towers to 
be the same nniuber of feet high ! Not less remark- 
I «ble ia thia cathedral lor the value of the relics it con- 
tains. Among them arc the bonea of the three wise 
f men of the East, who brought gifts to the in&nt 
I Saviour. Their skitUa are exhibited through a win- 
dow behind the altar, and I walked in a procession 
of believers to take a look at them and the rubies in 
. which they are set They estimate the value of the 
preeioos atones, without the skulls — ^which, of course, 
are priceless — at a million of dollars. I would rather 
have the money. 

On the day following my visit to this cathedral, I 
was in a steamer on the Khine ; one of an English 
family on board was a young lady, an invahd. She 
waa lovely to look on, though thin and pale; the 
brightness of her dark eyes, and her expression so 
spirituelle, had often canght my attention, and when 
I could be of any service to her, there was a pleasure 
in ministering to a stranger who seemed to be a 
stranger in tlda world, and near a betto-. It was at 
sunset ; we had been admiring the castled hills and 
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Cathedral and anthem. Ileaven. 

picturesque scenery of the Rhine, when she quoted 
Longfellow, and I said " It was pleasant to hear the 
bards of my own country repeated in a foreign land." 

"I think him," said she, "the first of living poets. 
And as you are an American, tell me your impressions 
of Europe. You have been at Cologne, what do you 
think of the cathedral ?" 

"Beautifiil exceedingly," I said, "even glorious, 
and a thing to be remembered a lifetime. But we 
Americans are worshippers of utility ; and I fear that 
many of us, on that account, do not admire, as you 
do, the vastness and grandeur of a temple that is not 
demanded by the wants of the people." 

She replied with soft but earnest tones, " I do not 
assQpiate utility with such a temple. It is not merely 
to worship in : it is worship itself — it is an anthem — 
praising God, as it stands, silently like the stars that 
have no speech, but are heard in their evening songs, 
'forever singing as they shine.' " Her pale face was 
half-crimsoned as she spoke, and, gathering strength, 
she added, " I shall never see any thing so beautiful." 

" Never I" I asked, " do you mean never ?" 

She looked at me thoughtftJly, and comprehending 
my question, said, "Ah, yes; I hope to see it — 
heaven! heaven!" 

" The building," I continued, " not made with 
hands : its walls are of precious stones ; its gates are 
pearl ; its dome is a sun ; and every pinnacle is a 
star. How mean these earthly temples are when 
once compared with heaven! And the anthefm — ^to 
hear it in the choir of that house ; the anthem of an- 
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Qutet pnftching. Upward. 

gels, and the spirits of the pure who have gone np 
there to join in the song of — But you will think I 
am preaching.^ 

" No, no,^ she cried; " if that is preaching, I would 
hear more of it. They tell me that I am gaining 
health and strength; but I know better: my thoughts 
are more up there than here : tell me of heaven." 

And in m^ poor way — ^in an under-tone of voice, 
that the gay around us might not hear — I talked with 
this gentle spirit, of the spirit-world, till the curtain 
of evening fell, and we came to the end of our journey 
for the day. The next morning, stepping into the 
cars, I saw her, leaning on the arm of her father, 
about to take a train in another direction. She 
waved her hand to me as a farewell, and thei^ 9h& 
pointed xtjnamL I never saw her again. 

I low many such meetings travel makes — brief, 
pleasing, memorable! How many pleasant people 
there are in this world, if we could only find them ! 
How many more in heaven ! 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ON THE RHINE. 

Bonn — University — Sacred Stairs — ^Dried Monks — Grerman Studentu 
on a Frolic — Taking a Horn — ^Drachenfels — Castles on the Rhine 
— Vineyards — Legends of the Rhine. 

As we were leaving Cologne on Monday morning, 
the good host of the Disch introduced us to Herr 
Schmidt, or in our English, to Mr. Smith, who keeps 
the Golden Star at Bonn. When we came to that 
city of some 15,000 bouIs, Herr Schmidt invited us to 
his house, and offered to entertain us as his guests. 
But as we had no time to stay, he insisted on sending 
us in his carriage about the town, a ride which we 
greatly enjoyed that fine morning. The University 
of Bonn, which boasts in its line of Professors such 
men as Niebuhr and Schlegel, and among its students 
Prince Albert, of England, is one of the most popular 
on the Continent, and now numbers more than one 
thousand members. The building was once the royal 
palace, nearly a quarter of a mile long, and has spa- 
cious apartments for the library of 100,000 volumes, 
and the Academical Hall, adorned with fresco por- 
traits, in which the four faculties of Philosophy, Juris- 
prudence, Medicine, and Theology are drawn in the 
faces of the most distinguished teachers of these sev- 
eral sciences ; a German idea and very fitting. Luther 
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teerrd Main. Mummy monks. 

and Loyola figure in the Tlieological group. Here, 
as in all German towns, long avenues of fine shade 
trees adorn the en^-irons, and give a charm to the 
place, making the traveller wish that he could find 
the same about the cities of his own land. One of the 
finest excursions about Bonn, for the sake of the view, 
is to the church on the summit of the Kreutsberg^ be- 
hind Popelsdorf. It has a copy in Italian marble of 
the Sacred Stairs which led to Pilate's Judgment 
Hall, and which still bear the marks of the blood 
which fell firom the wounds in the Saviour's head when 
it was crowned with thorns. No one goes up or down 
them but on his knee& Under this church are the 
bodies of the monks who formerly lived in a convent 
on this site. Now they lie in their coffins, with cowl 
and cassock on, exposing to the gaze of the visitor 
their sliriveled skins and dried anatomies, the mum- 
mies of the Rhine. The j^ious peasantry look on 
them/ with holy awe ; the traveller turns away in dis- 
gust. 

A small steamer was thronged with passengers, 
pleasure ti;avellers like ourselves, speaking so many 
languages that we might have been taken for emi- 
grants firom Babel, and on one of the finest days of 
the year we set r fF firom Bonn to ascend the Rhine. A 
party of students firom the University had taken pas- 
sage by the same vessel, for their annual excursion, 
and with music and banners, witli songs and wine, 
they came on board as we were about to start. This 
was one of the phases of German student life we had 
not thought to see, but it gave variety to the enter- 
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StudeutB on a spree. Taking a horn. 

tainments of the day. They were mostly from six- 
teen to twenty years oi age ; the leaders of the party 
were distinguished by a sash and red cap, and all of 
them dressed in the free-and-easy style of students on 
a spree. It is their custom to make an excursion 
like this once or twice in every summer, going off to 
some retired spot among the mountains, and spending 
a few days in revelry, more or less innocent, accord- 
ing to the tastes of the company. Our boys were 
largely provided with wine and beer, which they 
brought in kegs ; one was speedily hoisted on a table 
and tapped, and the rich liquor di'awn into long Aoms^ 
from which all drank with the greatest gust. Now, 
for the first time, I saw the origin of the phrase " tak- 
ing a horn" for taking a drink. The students were 
constantly circulating among the passengers, and in- 
sisting upon every one's drinking from the horn, as a 
pledge of confraternity ; even the most delicate ladies 
on board, who rather shrank from drinking sour wine 
in a bullock's horn, were urged with so much per- 
sistence, that reftisal was impossible, and they were 
obliged at least to honor the offer with the touch of 
their lips. Their singing was good. They had the 
songs printed and distributed, so that all who read Ger- 
man could join in the choruses. Every half hour or so, 
the whole company would form a ring, and with the 
flute and violin, and a score of fine voices, they would 
give their national songs, and some in praise of Bonn, 
rather as the home of fair women than a seat of learn- 
ing, till the vine-clad hills of the Rhine sent back the 
echoes of the music and the applause of the listening 

X* 
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twvelknu And then the horn went axoond again. I 
diwlined it» aaying that I had had enough, to which 
the praudng student leplied, **Yoa can never have 
enoo^^ onlj too mnchu" 

We paased the ScTen Mountains shortlj after 
leaving Bonn, the highestof all the hills of the Bhine^ 
and qnite as romantic in thefar make as any others-^ 
tossed up into these fimtastio ferms hj volcanic eanp* 
tkms, in an age to which histoEj does not reach* On 
their sommits the ruins of a castle or a chapel, » 
hoose of war cor of prayer, are standing, memorials 
of the past, and with each of them, as all along the 
hanks of this poet-travelled stream, tradition has 
kanded to succeeding generations l^ends that invest 
them with 6a more interest than they would com- 
mand if we passed them without a knowledge of their 
history. This abruptly-rising precipice, starting from 
the river's edge, and standing one thousand feet high, 
crowned with an old castle, once formidable, now 
cnimbling, is the Dragon Bock — ^the Drachenfds ; 
so called from the cave in its bosom, in which the 
dragon was killed by the homed Siegfried. The shat- 
tered fortress on the top was once the haunt of the 
Bobbers of the Bhine, who from this eyrie could see 
afiar the approach of the vessel they designed to cap- 
ture, or to plunder, under pretence of exacting toll for 
the passage of the river. On other peaks the Arch- 
bishops of Cologne built castles and dwelt in them. 
Here Melancthon and Bucer, heroes of the Beforma- 
tion, came to see Archbishop Wied, who was con- 
verted to their faith; and here his successor, Gebbard 
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Robber nest. Nnnnery tavenB. 

Truchess, had a hiding-place with his beautiful wife, 
Agnes Von Mansfeldt, in the troublous times that 
succeeded. A charming place of refdge it must be 
with such company. 

Another robber nest is on the ridge of a range, in 
which is the crater of an ancient volcano, long since 
gone out ; but the crater is here yet, a quarter of a 
mile across ; but now grain grows richly over the beds 
of ashes and heaps of lava. The nephew of Charle- 
magne is said to have fortified this spot with the 
Castle of liolandsech^ because he could see from its 
turrets the Convent of Nonnenworth, where his bride 
was confined. Schiller has made his story the theme 
of one of his ballads, transferring the scene, by poet's 
license, to Switzerland. This convent — ^now a spa- 
cious house of entertainment — ^is on an island in the 
midst of the river, shaded sweetly, and inviting the 
traveller to rest in view of these frowning hills and 
ancient castles, no longer feared by those who wish 
to pass. The nuns, however, are not here now. They 
did hold possession tlprough the kind offices of the 
Empress Josephine, long after the French broke up 
the other asylums of the sort on the Rhine. Their 
little cells are now profaned by the presence of all 
sorts of travellers, who sleep in them as if no nuns, 
demure and grave, had once wasted their lives in these 
calm retreats. 

On the right, as we are ascending the river, is the 
UvJcelstein^ a hill so precipitous and columnar in its 
rocky formation that it reminds you of the Giant's 
Causeway in Ireland. These basaltic pillars are laid 
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Soman remains. Hanging vineyarda 

in various directions, and extend even into the bed 
of the river, which rushes through them fiiriously. 
A noble Gothic church is on the heights at A-poUin- 
arisherg^ and at the foot of the hill is the village of 
Hemagen^ where are some singular remains of the 
Homans, who once had possession. The signs of the 
zodiac are carved on a curious gateway near the 
church. Across the river, I was charmed with one 
of the many vineyards that adorn the banks of the 
Bhine ; for here the industry and perseverance of the 
peasant have made the vines grow in spite of the 
steepness of the mountains, which will allow no soil 
to rest on their rocky sides. It is too steep even for 
terraces ; but they put soil into baskets, and set them 
as firmly as possible among the stones, and thus pre- 
serve it from being washed away by the showers and 
the rushing rivulets that come from above. Here we 
have literally a hanging vineyard — not a basket of 
grapes merely, but the vines growing in baskets, and 
bearing abundantly to reward the toil that thus con- 
tends with difficulties and overcomes them. 

These hanging vineyards — the terraced hillsides 
clothed mth luxuriant vines, in which the peasants, 
men and women, are always at work, impart a charm 
to the scenery we are passing through. The vines 
are not trained on arbors or on walls, as with us, but 
on short poles, not higher than within reach, and the 
hills thus covered are so gay and smiling, that we are 
ready to believe all that poetry tells us of the happy 
countries wliere the fields are fruitful in com and 
wine. We arc now in the wine country. I have 
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Wine countries. Priestly tTrants. 

travelled over all the wine countries of Europe, and 
spent some months in the cities where wine is far 
more abundant and common as a beverage than cider 
is with us in America ; and have seenybr less intem- 
perance in these countries than in my own. A drunk- 
en man is a rare sight on the continent of Europe, 
The common wine is no better than vinegar and 
water, but is drunk freely by the people ; and we are 
assured by the gatherers of statistics that there is a 
vast amount of intoxication, far more than in those 
lands where wine is not cheap. I have no statistics 
to set up against this opinion, and do not deny it; 
yet I must say, that while drinking is more public, 
and more common here than at home, much less in- 
temperance is to be seen. 

We were at Ockenfels — ^but we found nothing 
there to see, except the blackened walls of a ruined 
castle ; and we did not stop to look at them, nor at 
the town of Linz, which lies near the river, where one 
of the Cologne archbishops once built that tower 
near the gate, to defend the town, and compel the toll 
from the sailors of the Rhine. These priestly rulers 
seem to have been tyrants for two worlds, and to have 
made the most of their power while they had it. 

On the other side of the Rhine, and a mile or so 
from the water, is the spot where tradition says that 
Constantino saw the sign of the cross in the sky, 
when he was marching from Britain to Rome. The 
glorious vision was hailed with enthusiastic joy, and 
the promise held out to him, which was indeed ftd- 
iilled, that he should triumph over paganism, and es- 
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in ,rT^a: xt^silL -^-f-.w'.^"^ It. K-:'.lay.d. This stone 
»X5 f.rmerlv ::L?ieo :':r con:- * : ar.d a* it absorPs the 
iso;5r::re •:• t'~e c«>iv, the o-j&i i* calietl a #.»"■'.>;'/•- 
-.^T-i^, OT i^e^h-C-'tiJTtiner. niA this is the term novc 
giv-jr. to all co&is n-.atle ot' stone. 

We are now er.teriiij the most iKa;estic passage oi' 
the Rtiino, where tlie shores arpreaoii eaeh other, ami 
on both sides the mountains rise so suddenly tiiat we 
teel oppressed with the sublimity ot" the scenen-. 
Here is AniftmacA, and across the river, the mined 
castle of Irirnrichgtrin. to which the jieasants ga\-e, 
the name of the Devirs Hoiise. ns tliey wpre com- 
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CsDsar's bridge. Coblens. 

pelled to build it by their feudal t}Taiits. Emerging 
from this pass, we come upon a part of the Rhine 
where there is little that is interesting — ^the shores 
are now low, and no places of importance on them 
till we come to Weissentum, the White Tower, on 
the frontier of Treves, Here the French crossed the 
Rhine in 1797, while their passage was fiercely con- 
tested by the Austrians; and a monument to the 
French leader, General Hoche, commemorates the ex- 
ploit. But I was far more interested in the spot, 
when told that here, two thousand years ago, Julius 
Caesar crossed the Rhhie on that curious bridge which 
he made for the purpose, and described in his Com- 
mentaries — a most perplexing passage to the young 
student, as the passage of the river was most perplex- 
ing to the Roman general. 

Ancient, crumbling, deserted, ivy-grown, romantic 
castles liad been rising and falling on every peak of 
the many hills we liad been passing, and suddenly we 
came upon something that had signs of life and power 
and the 19th century in it — ^we were at the Gibraltar 
of the Rhine : Cohlem stands at the junction of the 
]\Iosel and the Rhine. Prussia has spent vast sums 
of money in fortifying it, and it is considered, as 
many other fortresses are, impregnable. A hundred 
thousand men can be quartered in the works, and the 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein (honor's broad stone) alone 
can hold fourteen thousand men, with provisions for 
eight thousand for ten years. A wild and wonder- 
fully varied scene is spread before the eye, whatever 
way you turn, on the bridge tliat connects the for- 
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Rhine and Pludson. More castle& 

tress with the city, or from any of the commanding 
points on either side of the Rhine. The history of 
the fortress is full of the romance and stem reality ,of 
war. Armies have sat down in front of it, and re- 
tired after vain sieges. The great parade-ground on 
the top of the rock, is over huge cisterns capable of 
holding a three years supply of water, while a well, 
400 feet deep in the solid rock, communicates with 
the Rhine. And after leaving this fortified town, 
we enter upon the most interesting scenery of the 
river. In its natural beauties the Rhine is not 
equal to the Hudson or the St. Lawrence. But art 
has so strangely triumphed over nature, and the 
power of man is so displayed in these old castles 
perched on the peaks of the most precipitous mount- 
ains, where it would seem almost impossible for a 
man to climb, much more to build a fortress — and 
these are meeting you at every bend of the winding 
river, and starting up as if by magic every moment, 
so that you have not read the story of one before you 
come to another — and each one of them has its story, 
sometimes cliildish, often quite incredible — these with 
the associations of history, ancient and modern, make 
the Rhine the most interesting river in the world. 
Now we are at Stolzenfels^ a castle that hangs above 
the water on a projecting rock, where the prelatical 
monarchs of the river once resided ; but the French 
blew it to pieces, and the city of Coblenz gave it to 
the King of Prussia, having in vain tried to sell it for 
fifty or sixty dollars. The king has fitted it up with 
great taste, and now it is a charming spot. Pass we 
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The best preserved. Mouse and Cat. 

along and see the ruins of the church of St. John, 
wliich decayed while a lawsuit about it was flourish- 
ing for forty years ; and the wrecks of old castles and 
chapels are scattered all around here — ^the bones of 
the feudal system that once was in power all over 
this land. The Castle of MarJcsburg is better pre- 
served than any other on the river, a grand specimen 
of the fortresses of the middle ages, and if we had 
time to climb up to it and explore its mysteries, we 
should shudder at the discoveries. It is even now 
used as a prison, and in the days of its glory, the 
victims of petty tyranny were led through dark pas- 
sages and winding stairways into dungeons where 
the light of day never comes; or let down in a 
bucket through a deep and narrow well-hole into a 
pit called Hundloch or Hbund-Iwle. The Roman 
General Drusus, built a castle here which became the 
nucleus of the town of Boppart, with the Convent of 
Marienburg, which afterward became a cotton-mill, 
and is now a Water-cure establishment! What a 
changing world even the old world is! Surely ^thc 
millennium is coming apace, when convents become 
cotton-mills, and robber caBtles are converted into 
inns for the pilgrim. Those twin towers on neigh- 
borly rocks over which the vines are growing so lov- 
ingly, are called the "Brothers," and tradition has a 
legend which we have not time to tell; nor can we 
more than mention "the Mouse" and "the Cat," for- 
midable rivals, which received their names from the 
jealousy and hostility which long prevailed between 
them. The fortress of Rheinfels was once the most 
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Bed of a lake. Bishop and mioe. 

but extended as we passed along hj the old castle of 
Stahleck, and Nollingen, and Fuesteneck, and still 
farther up the ruin of Sonneck, till we came to the 
neighborhood of Bingen, the number of these ancient 
fortresses increasing so rapidly, starting into such 
forms of picturesque beauty, so suddenly and often 
breaking upon the eye, that I was constantly excited 
with the scene. Perhaps in some early age of the 
world these mountains interposed a barrier to a might}'* 
lake, which had the Alps on its southern shore. An 
earthquake, of which there is frequent evidence in this 
region, may have opened for the river a pathway to 
the sea. As we emerge from the gorge near the 
junction of the Nahe, stands the small square tower 
which Southey has immortalized by clothing its le- 
gend in rhyme. An old bishop had garnered vast 
quantities of grain in time of famine, and when the 
people clamored for it, he invited a great multitude 
into one of his bams, with the promise of giving them 
a winter's supply. 

"Then when he saw it could hold no more 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 
And while for mercy on Christ they call, 
He set fire to the bam, and burnt them all. 

" r faith, 'tis an excellent bonfire ! qnoth he, 
And the country is greatly indebted to me, 
For ridding it in these times forlorn. 
Of rats that only consume the com.'* 

But for this dastardly act the bishop suffered a 
terrible penalty — ^he heard that droves of rats and 
mice were coming after him, he fled to his tower on 
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Motuc tvvur. HagOL 

the Rhine, but on they came, swam the water, dimbed 
the walls, entered the windows, penetrated his cham- 
ber, and gnawed the flesh from his bones. Whence 
the tower was called the Mouse tower. So says 
tradition, bnt historj tells ns it was built two hnn- 
dred jears after the death of Bishop Hatto, who was 
one of the wisest statesmen of his time. 

We wanted to stop at ^'Bingen on the Bhine.** 
Every one should go ashore here, and spend a day or 
two in the lap of such beauty as he will find in tliis 
enchanting re^on — ^it seemed wrong to pass it vith 
only a passing glance, and thinking too that we would 
probably never look on it again. Yet who that has 
once seen it will forget ? But in the dose of a lovely 
day in summer, we made the passage of all these 
** glories,'* telling the " legends of the Bhine" to those 
who have never heard them, and wishing that every 
body with a taste for the beautiM was with us. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

OERMANY. 

Grerman Watering-places — Wiesbaden — ^A Bath — Gambling-house — 
Women among the Gamblers — Women in the Fields — ^Frankfort- 
on-the-Main — Rothschild Brothers — ^Their Mother. 

It was early in the morning when I woke and rung 
the bell. The night before we had arrived at Wies- 
baden, one of the great watering-places of Germany. 
Well for us that one or two of the houses at which 
we first applied were ftdl ; for we were thus directed 
to the English hotel — a name we rarely took as a 
commendation, but in this case it proved to be the 
very thing. 

I wanted a bath. The best time to enjoy that 
luxury is before breakfast: to save the trouble of 
going abroad, the water is brought by pipes into 
all the hotels, and is there cooled to the temperature 
required. I was not sure that this was the arrange- 
ment, and rang the bell for a servant, while I was 
yet in bed. He came promptly, and stood in silence 
waiting my pleasure. In as fair German as I could 
frame to pronounce, I asked him if they had baths in 
the house. He looked stupidly : did not understand 
German. I made the same inquiry in French, and 
he gave me the same answer. In despair, I said in 
good English, "Have you baths in the house?" 
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The people. Walks about town. 

We are now at the nick of time to see the people 
who have come to drink the waters ; for they are to 
be drunk only at this early hour, and the drinkers are 
in crowds in the square, pressing around the fountain, 
where half a dozen girls are busy in filling tumblers 
and handing them up as rapidly as possible. The 
groups that are gathered are as motley as at a carni- 
val, but mostly well-dressed : few of the magnates of 
the duchy are up as early as this; but the invalids 
are out, and hundreds who have come for fear of being 
invalids, and must drink because they have come to 
the Spa. 

Through long rows of acacias, we have walked to 
the Kockbrunnen, or boiling spring ; for the water is 
at 156 degrees of Fahrenheit ; clouds of vapor are 
rising from it continually, and from various places 
along the sides of the town ; adding not a little to 
the warmth of the place, in this broiling hot weather. 
Sesides this central and principal spring, there are 
twelve or fourteen others, scattered around the town ; 
but they are of the same medical properties with this, 
and nearly the same temperature. The water tastes 
like a weak chicken broth — and so much like it, that 
it would be taken for it, by any one who had called 
for broth, and did not know the taste of the water. 
Tou will not drink a dozen tumblers of it before 
break&st, as the topers at Saratoga do, converting 
their stomachs into cisterns, and filling them to an 
overflow- But three or four glasses are quite suffi- 
cient for a morning draught ; and if a walk is taken 
hetween each of these, the effect is all the pleasanter. 
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WiMtaden. KuwaL 



Beautiful walks invite the stranger through dense 
groves, and among flowering gardens ; and frequent 
seats afford him a place to rest, if he would refiresh 
himself by the way, 

Wiesbaden is the chief city of Nassau; and its 
Grand Duke has his palace, and many of the nobility 
their elegant residences here. The old Romans knew 
these springs, and erected tablets to testify their grat- 
itude for wonderful cures which were wrought by the 
waters. It is said that Nero once had a mansion 
here ; and the hill, north of the town, was the site of 
a Roman castle, as is proved by the inscriptions still 
legible on the stones found there. And now let us 
drop in at the KuRSAAL, a long and imposing build- 
ing on ' one side of the square, while colonnades line 
other two sides, with all manner of shops for the dis- 
play of fancy articles for sale. This Kursaal is the 
temple of Wiesbaden, the greatest gambling-house of 
Germany, and having something of a national estab- 
lishment character about it. With that strange, but 
very common fallacy, by which governments, as well 
as individuals, often deceive themselves into the be- 
lief that what can not be prevented must be licensed 
in order to regulate it, the government sells a license 
to a company to set up gambling-tables here ; and a 
handsome revenue is indeed secured to the Grand 
Duke by the operation. The company pay to the 
government about $25,000 a year for the license; 
and, besides this, they are obliged to lay out a large 
sum in keeping the houses and grounds in order. 
Will you walk in ? 
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Gambling-houso. Tlio play. 

" What, into a gambling-Iiousc ?" 

" Why, evciy body seems to be going in, and it is 
now about time to dine : this is the great eating-house 
of the place." 

These two magnificent saloons are, twice a week, 
the scene of gay balls, where princes, and nobles, and 
commons mingle in the merriest dances in which Gfer- 
nians ever engage, with a sprinkling of French and 
English, with titles and without. But now these 
haUs are silent, though hundreds of men and women 
are in them. They are all crowded around a large 
table — one in the centre of each room. Not a word 
is heard. On the sofas around the walls, a few list- 
less loungers are sitting ; but the rest axe standing at 
the tables, while perhaps twenty arc seated. None 
may sit down but those who play. The game is 
rouge-et-noir. The manager, at the table where wc 
arc standing, sits by a wheel ; the players place their 
money, as much as they please, but not less tlian a 
dollar, on whatever numbers or color they choose; 
the wheel is whirled, a little ball flies out, and falls 
upon a number ; the manager announces it, and the 
fate of each player is instantly decided. Some have 
won, some have lost — ^more of the latter than the for- 
mer, of course ; for the bank must win, in tlic long 
nin, or it could not pay the great sum demanded for 
the license, and make fortunes for the managers be- 
sides. I am intensely interested in studying the 
game and the company. Here, just in front of me, 
is a genteel looking man, with red mustache and 
clear, white skin, rather too much dressed to be a 
Vol. L— O 
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Yoa ceT^sr s&w Iji^5e$ ui & c:aml]lin£>4io<Lse^ did 
jxnt Tbexe arf iserexai anxmd this t&ble. Here is 
omt gtMwTrTTg at my shooider. pleading in an under- 
tone o£ tokc with an eldertr man. who mav be her 
fioher, or hosbaiML or, mcane likelr than either, her 
fiiendy £nr a fre^ siqpplT of florins, as her purse is 
empty. He pretends to be absorbed in the game that 
the rest are playing, bat she is importunate, and he 
tams ; she then has his eye, and looks so imploring- 
ly that he yields and fills her purse. I saw her lay 
down these florins, two or three of them at a time, 
fluttering like a fiightened pigeon sometimes, revealing 
disappointment when she lost, and her joy as 
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A beauty. Who mm she f 

clearly when she won ; but the. tide was againBt her, 
and before she qnit the table the purse was emptied 
again ; and there was no smiling when she took her 
old man's arm and marched out of the hall as mad as 
a March hare. But I have been watching a woman 
of rare beauty at the comer of the table in front of me. 
Five hours ago she was there; she may have, been 
out in that time for refreshments, but she is a habUud 
of this house. Dressed in rich black silk, and with a 
neat collar, stomacher, and scarj^ she would be taken 
for a lady, had she less jewelry ; but those bracelets, 
and chains, and charms are rather too rich and many 
for such a place. No gentleman is here who seems 
to stand in any relationship to that splendid creature. 
She plays on her own account. But women will show 
their feelings, and with all her effort at cahnness and 
indifference, the teU-tale blood, as it flies into her face, 
or rushes back to her heart, leaving her white as mar- 
ble, discloses the struggle that is heaving her bosom. 
She has not played for five or six minutes ; her head 
has rested on her hand ; and her ivory arm, as it stands 
up there, has been glanced at even by those who seem 
to be engrossed in the game. She plays again, and 
loses ; and now she has placed her hand quickly on 
her forehead, as if it ached. It was for a moment 
only ; she recovered, and instantly threw out double 
her u^nal stakes, and saw them swept away without a 
sigh. It was exciting to see her. Who was she? 
Nobody but a gay, ruined, wretched woman ; one of 
thousands thronging these watering places, bankrupt 
in fortune and reputation : the least of their vices is 
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^ FianUbit-on-therlEain^ is the long name that we 
lead in the GtogBspky^ kng time ago — a €iennan 
citTof great imown, on die nver Main, and less than 
a Goiq^ of hours 6om Wiesbaden. 

The ride was lovely, among the Tuiejards, and 
throngh finelr-cnltivated fields, in which men and wo- 
men were working side by side in the hay. One wo- 
man was pulling away, by the wayside, at one end of 
a saw, while the other end was worked by a man, and 
thus they were cutting through a log of wood. No- 
thing more painfiilly impresses one with a sense of 
the degradation of woman in these countries, than the 
sight of women engaged in the most menial and op- 
pressive services. At times she seems condemned to 
a severer drudgery than man ; and in some parts of the 
Continent I have wondered where the men have gone, 
as women only are to be seen in the fields, and at the 
roadside, doing the work which in our country we con- 
sider as belonging solely to the rougher sex. 
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The old town. Anfifitt 

Frankfort is girt about with a forest of shade trees, 
tfirongh which we wandered an hour or two be£bre 
we crossed the bridge over the Main, and entered the 
town. The walks are so broad, with such tempting 
seats in the midst of patches of flowers and among 
the shrubbery, statues often surprising us as we came 
to some secluded spot, that it seemed we could not 
be in the immediate vicinity of a city of 60,000 souls. 
The fortifications of the town once covered the grounds 
that are now so charmingly converted into a garden 
promenade for the citizens, and we are walking near 
to the edge of the«deep moat, and in sight of the 
massive walls, which could be quickly put into a 
state of defence. Time was, when Frankfort needed 
strong walls and armies to man them ; but it is sleepy 
enough now, when the Germanic Diet is not in session. 
It is a free ciiy, makes its own kws, manages its own 
commerce, and minds its own business ; having one 
vote in the Confess of the German powers that 

Prussia, Austria, Saxony, Hanover, Bavaria, Wir- 
temberg, and thirty-two other independent States, in 
one confederation, with a constitution by which they 
are pledged to maintain each other in independence. 
The history of this city has been the history of Ger- 
many for a thousand years. This is the city where 
the emperors were crowned ; and here is the venerar 
ble cathedral in which the elections were held. A 
chapel is stiU called the Election Chapel, and the coro- 
nations took place before the high altar. The lowly 
dwellings of the poor press hard against the aides of 
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the old 7>owj, and it waa long before we could get » 
good Bight of the venerable pile. It was not much M 
see when we did, but strong emotions will come oref 
a man when he BurvcyB a temple in which a long line 
of illnstrioHfl princes have been made ; where the mon- 
umcnta of some of them nre standing, and where Ac 
Riaut diBtingiiifihed leaders of the moral movements of 
the last five hmidred years have displayed their powd- 
ers of rousing the passions and controlling the jodg- 
iDonts of men. And we left tiie cathedral and entered 
tii8 Town Hall, where the emperors and their attend- 
ing retinue proceeded from the temple in which they 
were crowned, and reveled in the banquet-hall — the 
eanperors sitting, and kings and princes waiting on 
them. The imperial portraits from Conrad to Francis 
I., with whom the hne went out, adorn the walls of 
this great halL The museum has a rich coUoctic^ of 
pictures, but none to make a note of, except a Hdy 
Family, by Raphitel. You will find Bcaaednag imrA 
looking at, whichever way yon torn. !bt ibh pabBc 
library, if you have no taste for leading Qenoai 
books, you can pause long enough to see two pairs 
of Luther's shoes, and a statue of OoethA, who was 
bom in this city, and the hoose remains witb his 
father's coat of anns, three lyres, still over tiie door. 

The Jews are numerous in Frankfmt, and have 
been treated in former times with great severity, the 
q^uarter of the town which they occupy being closed 
every night after an early hour, so that they could 
not get out or in. The ItoTHSCHiLD family had its 
origin here in Fntnkibit — a fitmily of Jews, as every 
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one knows — and now the most powerftd of atij fiunilj 
in the world. One brother resides here, another in 
London, another in Paris, another in Vienna, and a 
fifth in Naples. Widely scattered as thej are, no 
great financial transaction is undertaken by one with- 
out the entire agreement of the five. Their business 
is with kings and States. Monarchs may declare 
war, but the sinews must be furnished by the Boths- 
childs* In an humble dweUing where these men were 
bom, and in the same style in which she had lived 
for nearly a century, the mother of these princely 
bankers continued to reside, until her death, two 
years ago. It was their desire that she should have 
a palace, or a house at least in some measure corre- 
sponding to the increased fortune of the fiunily. The 
son who lives here said, that if his mother, then tax 
beyond ninety, lived to be one hundred years old, he 
would give a half million of florins, equal to about a 
quarter million of dollars, to the poor. She died at 
the age of ninety-nine. It would have been very easy 
for ^ to ha^made the thank offering as ii wai 
but he did not. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HAUNTS OF LUTHEB. 

Old Castle»— Luther and Zwingle — ^Hesse Cassel— A German Bed — 
The HesBian T^yrant— Meeting the King— Lather and the DeTil— 
The Erfort Monasteiy. 

The old castle and the Grothic chtirclies of Fried- 
bxirg met otir eyes very soon after leaving Frankfort, 
and the salt-works for some time baffled our attempts 
to find out what they were. As the road wound its 
way around the hills, and through fertile valleys, the 
scenery was now heautiftil and then grand. The sky 
was clear when we left Frankfort, but the clouds sud- 
denly gathered, and a thunder-storm swept over us. 
When the, sun returned, there stood over against the 
eastern sky one of those great rainbows, which one 
loves to see in a foreign land. And as if to make it 
just the most perfect of its kind, one foot of it rested 
upon a castle-crowned hill, and, spanning a wide and 
charming vale, the other rested upon another hill top 
and tower. From these rural homes that are scattered 
among these hills, thousands of German girls have 
been induced to wander away to London and Paris, 
and not a few to New York, under the pretence of 
being furnished with places at service : and so exten- 
sive did the trade become, that the government now 
forbids any man to take a female off, except as his 
wife. 
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At Griessen is a nniyersity. The well-known LlE^ 
BIG teaches chemistry here. And a few nules off is 
the scene of the " Sorrows of Werthcr." All along 
we are on classic ground, and have only to look off 
to the right and left to see proud castles, not in such 
ruins as on the Bhine, the memorials of grandeur and 
power not wholly passed away. It was sunset when 
we reached Marburg^ where the train halted for rt- 
ireshments. I left it and walked out to survey this 
spot, which is made memorable by the residence of 
Luther and Zwingle, who here discussed the points 
on which they differed in the great Beformation. The 
Schlossburg height is still surmounted by the castle 
of the Landgraves of Hesse: now it is a prison ; but 
the associations render it an object of peculiar interest 
to the Protestant traveller. To me it was exciting to 
see the houses where these wonderful men had lived; 
to look up at the walls of the old castle in which they 
battled for their faith before the Landgrave ; to know 
that over these fields they had often walked, and 
meditated those mighty truths that have since so 
revolutionized the current of thought in church and 
state throughout the civilized world. The church of 
St. JSlizabethf which was half a century in building, 
in the pointed Gfothic style, is a beautifdl edifice, but 
is more remarkable for the tablet within to the mem- 
ory of the Landgravine of Hesse, the pious lady whose 
holy life is commemorated in the name of the church, 
and this marble, on which she is represented Ijring 
upon the coffin, surrounded by the sick and wretched 
whom it was her delight to relieve while she lived. 

O* 
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Hey aonliiaiho —en aacemiing to be>Ten» wlibenoethe 
S«m«ir,is UTtwiding hu hand to take hex ku Mao 
lofdj tiian ibeae woiica of art» the doafatftd taste of 
wbidi is never pleaaingf inus the laadwape ivl^ 
Mgiona ipread befiyie mei and, jaa I stood gasingoa 
theni, a RwnA gentiwnan stepped up to me, and said, 

** Yon aie deUj^bted Willi tbis fine ▼iew-'-jifi^ 
uoxe you will be when 70a oome to Switzedand.^ . 

^'Fediaps so^** I said to him, '^hnt let me haye tlie 
pleasare of this withoot thinking there can he taxj 
tiling nune heaotiftal heyondi'' 

It was evenings and ibe peasant women were le- 
tuning firom the fields of their dailj toil, each of 
them with a rode hoe over her shocilder, trudging 
along as the ooaxsest men : sometimes nearly twenty 
of them wonld he in single file, not chatting as if they 
were happy, but silently and moodily wending their 
way home. 

The villages on the way, as we drew near Cassell, 
gave signs of some festivity, and we were pleased to 
loam that to-morrow the Sing of Prussia was to ar- 
rive on a visit to the Elector of Hesse Cassell, who 
resides near the capital, at Wilhelmshohe, the Ver- 
sailles of Germany. On the slope of a lofty hill, in 
the midst of gardens, and groves, and fountains that 
leap higher than any other in Europe, this prince has 
a magnificent palace, commanding an inland view of 
unsurpassed splendor and beauty. The railway sta- 
tion here was hung with festoons, and every prepara- 
tion in readiness to give a right regal reception to tlie 
royal guest, so soon to honor these rural retreats with 
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German inn. IleMUn prinw. 

his presence. We passed on to Cajssell, where we 
put up at the Konig von jPreusaeriy the hotel on the 
great oval Platz, in the heart of the city. The house 
was ftdl, as the expected visit of the king had brought 
together many strangers, especially the military, from 
other parts of the Electorate. But they contrived to 
find a spare room for us, up in the attic, rery large, 
with three beds, the number we needed. A German 
bed is unlike that thing which goes by the same name 
in any other country. It is not so long that a man 
may stretch himself in, nor so wide that he may safely 
turn in. The covering consists of a light feather bed, 
which may be very pleasant in cool weather, but in 
summer is intolerable. Coleridge says he would 
rather carry his own blanket and sleep like an Indian, 
than to be condemned to swelter between these two 
beds. A Grerman stove is not less a curiosity than a 
bed : the iron interior is surrounded and surmounted 
by a porcelain tower of successive stories. 

The next morning we ran rapidly over the town, 
taking a view of the palace on Frederick Platz, the 
largest square in any Qerman town, and in the mid- 
dle of which stands the statue of the Elector Fbeder- 
ICK. This prince will be remembered as the man 
who made his money, and heaps of it too, by traffick- 
ing in his people, whom he hired to the King of En- 
gland in that war which was designed to crush the 
rising hopes of freedom in the Western world. Stand- 
ing before the statue of the man who thus enriched his 
coifers, we execrated his memory as that of a tyrant. 
Our opinions were expressed very freely, as we spoke 
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in Tgngliali and did not ihink any one noo] 
•tiuidna; but two gendemen near joined in, and 

detestation wlueh ire had ezpreBsed* at the chamctar 
and oondoet of the nun 1)efi)ie n& Ftaaing flaai^ 
the aqnaxe into the Attgartent the poUie guden, and 
bjr the finindation of a new pahoe not Ekeljr to he 
•oon hoilti we were let into the MarUe Batib, a most 
extravagant and fixilishljr elahoxate apartment. In 
the oentxe is a marhle halii in whieh one may swim, 
and ail around the lOom ate gronpB of marble statn- 
axy — ^the subjects sensnal* and some of them 
]y ynlgar: as woAfi of art not claiming p 
saggestiYe of the fnorals fuid manners of t] 



who sqnandeited tSe money of his satgects in 
erection. 

But Cassell with its museum and picture gallery 
was soon exhausted, and we set off in the course of 
the forenoon on our journey eastward. The Elector 
joined us: a noUe-looking man — six feet high and 
well-proportioned — affable and free from ostentation. 
He stopped at AUmorschen^ the last station in his 
dominions, and there awaited the acriyal of the King 
his expected guest, who was thus to be met imme- 
diately on crossing the frontier, and escorted to the 
palace of the Elector. A rich carpet was stretched 
from the rail to the house, and the piazzas were beau- 
tiftjly loaded with evergreens. A dense crowd of 
the peasantry were pressing their heads closely against 
the bars of the fence which shut them out of the in- 
closurc, and the contrast was striking between the 
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King of PnusiA. Latfaer'fl rttmm. 

mute and distant throng, and the uproarious ooncourBe 
which in a free country would greet the cpming of a 
chief. After the delay of an hour he did comey and 
was received with every demonstration of respect. A 
tall, spare man, in half military dress, with a coun- 
tenance expressive of some energy and intelligence, 
the King of Prussia was welcomed by the Elector or 
King of Hesse CasseU, and the military who had been 
assembled there to do him honor. The King had 
come in the royal car, magnificently fitted up with 
white silk hangings and cushions, and every luxuri- 
ous appliance that could be added to a travelling car- 
riage. A large party of ladies and gentlemen of his 
court were with him. The people of all classes who 
gathered to see the show were respectful, not enthusi- 
astic, and were rather relieved than otherwise when it 
was over. 

A few hours brought us to Eisenach, the scene of 
Luther's imprisonment and conflict with the deviL 

From the Diet at Worms — ^where the great Beform- 
er would go, though there were as many devils as 
tiles on the house-tops to oppose him — ^Luther re- 
turned to Eisenach. The die had been cast. In the 
presence of the Emperor, Charles Y., and the emis- 
saries of the Pope, he had avowed the great truths 
which underlie the Eeformation; and although the 
word of the Emperor gave him safe conduct firom 
Worms, the decree for his arrest was instantly sent 
after him, and the sentence of death was only delayed 
till he should be brought to the bar. At Eisenach, 
where twenty-three years before he had sung songs 
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in the street for Ixread, he was received as a oon- 
qveror bj a host of friends. He was carried in tri- 
nmph to the chnrch, and there proclaimed the tmths 
that have ever since been making progress in the 
world. 

Not &r from Eisenach — a short day's ride — in the 
viUage of Mora, the aged grandmother of Luther was 
then living ; and to paj a last visit to her and to his 
uncle, Luther bent his steps thither. The old lady 
embraced and blessed him; and having spent a day 
with his relatives there, he was proceeding on his 
journey through the forest of Thuringia, when five 
armed men, with visors down, rushed upon him, 
seised him, and bore him off on a horse which they 
had brought for the purpose. 

On the summit of a crag, overlooking the town of 
Eisenach, and commanding a wide and noble view 
of the mighty Thuringerwald, or Thuringian forest, 
is an old castle — a strong-hold — to which Luther was 
now carried by his captors. Little did the Reformer 
imagine, less did his friends suppose, that his sudden 
arrest was the work of the friendly Elector of Sax- 
ony, who thus determined to hide Luther from the 
first fory of his foes, till the storm should pass by. 
For us it was a toilsome walk out of the town and 
up this steep ascent, which we overcame in an hour, 
and then entered the frowning gates of the old for- 
tress. My friend, the Rev. Dr. K , was over- 
come by tlie exertion. He sank down upon a bench 
— his lips were white, liis breath was short and quick 
— we thought he was dying, and so did a Gennan 
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party who had preceded ns np the hill, and were 
fresliing themselves with beer in one of the rooms <^ 
the castle. We laid our good firiend on his back, snd 
put '^ strong drink" to his lips as to one "readj to 
perish." He refiised the draught — gradually lerired 
— and in half an honr was able to explore the wind- 
ing and many recesses of this strange old tower. 
Luther's lonely imprisonment here for ten long mcmtlis 
imparts its highest interest to the castle; bat it would 
bo well worth a visit, and a more toilsome tug up hill, 
if Lutlier had never been here. We hurried throng 
the lower apartments, and were impatient to get to 
the chamber where the stem Beformer wrote his Pat- 
mos, and continued his translatiou of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and composed those flaming epistles which, 
while his hiding-place was yet unknown, gleamed out 
upon the darkness of Germany like lightning, to 
scathe the strongholds of Popeiy, and sounded, too, 
like voices from the dead. In this chamber we found 
the bedstead yet standing on which he slept. The 
walls were hung with his portrait, and those of his fii- 
thcr and his mother. This room was the scene of his 
conflict with Satan, for Luther believed in. his per- 
sonal appearance to torment his enemies. And when 
the devil, in giant form, stood in this chamber, gnash- 
ing his teetli, and threatening him with vengeance, 
that stout-hearted man, who had not quailed before 
the powers of earth, was not to be scared at helL 
And as he baffled his foes among men with his pen 
and ink, he gave the demon the benefit of the ink- 
stand, which he seiased, and hurled at his head. The 
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whoBd BiuriMaid wM nn floiiii jftwttifl jh ulio liii rliMfiiMii 
He to the poor* One.^jr edicf IumL b^ aptMti fliecl 

with food which $he wa3 about to give away, what 
her husband deixumded what she had there. '^ JFhuh 
er«," she said; and he tore open the apron to see finr 
himself, when lo, hy a miracle the bread and cheese 
bad been changed to roses and lilies. Here she 
stands in the picture holding out the flowers to her 
brute of a husband; and she looks as if she were 
a&aid the flowers might turn back again ia sryspir 
nute. 10 

But more interesting than any other spot in the 
castle, was the chapel where the great Beformer had 
often celebrated the worship of God, and where he 
had met his brethren who came up hither to confer 
with him on the work to which they were called. 
The names of illustrious visitors were inscribed on 
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the walls, as tliough it were an event of their lives to 
have stood in that hallowed spot. 

It was not so hard to come down — ^it never is — as 
to go up. And after a delightftil walk to the town, 
and having called for a moment at the old chnrch, we 
were off for Gk)tha, where Napoleon rested in his 
flight from Leipsic. The hills are often snrmoxmted 
by old fortresses: three in the same neighborhood, 
caUed Drd Glekhen, were struck by Kghtning in the 
same year, 1250. Beautiful for situation they all are, 
and one of them, "^achsburg, is still kept up and oc- 
cupied. We are now over the line, and in the king- 
dom of Prussia. This strong citadel is Oyryak^^erg^ 
and passing it we are soon in the old and venerable 
and historical city of Erftirt 

Here was bom of God, the author, under God, of 
the 'great Reformation. The town was gay with 
green garlands, festooning the walls and windows, 
and sometimes stretching ftom side to side of the 
narrow streets. The king had slept there last night, 
and the sleepy old town had actully waked up and 
put on a holiday suit in honor of the great event. 
The shades of evening were on us when we reached 
Erfiirt, but our impatience would not allow us to wait 
till the morning before we saw the empty cell, the 
sight of which had brought us here. The landlord 
of our hotel gave us a lantern and a guide who led us 
through many a winding street, and under old arch- 
ways, that had been passages for centuries, till, 
wearied with our walk, and fearing that we had been 
misled, we were at length conducted to a gate in the 
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the concord of sweet BOtmds. And here too he fonnd 
peace in believing. 

Various relics of the Eeformer are preserved, and 
the record of visitors* names shows with what interest 
this little room is regarded by travellers from distant 
lands. We recognized the names of many of onr 
friends, and adding our own to the list retired. Un- 
der the feather-bed, which, however, often refrised to 
do its duty, and slid off upon the floor, I tried to 
sleep, but the thoughts of the scenes I had visited 
were so exciting that, wearied as I was by a hard 
day's work, I watched the most of the night. 



CHAPTEB XXX. 

GBAYES OF GBEAT MEN. 

W«imar— Omfw of .SdiQler and Goethe— HaUe—Oiphaii Asjlnm 
of Fmikub — ^Tomb of Gesenins — ^To prevent preDuUnre Bviiak-^ 
Wittenbeig— The Old Church — Grave of Lather and Melancthon 
— Buxning the BnlL 

We took an early start form Erfdrt, and set off for 
Weimar. 

The Grand Ihike of Saxe Weimar resides in this 
charming town. The palace is a splendid building in 
the midst of noble groves and handsome gronnds, 
and before I was told that Weimar had been often 
caUed the Athens of Germany, it had struck me as a 
fitting spot for the residence of men of letters and men 
of leisure. Passing through the crowded market- 
place, where the chief article seemed to be pottery, 
and women the traders, we found the house, with the 
inscription over the door, "HierWohnte Schiller." 
We were longer in finding another poet's dwelling — 
but we did find it — ^where Goethe lived and died. 
Here is the study and its fixtures as he left them, 
preserved with a respect for literature and genius that 
does honor to the country. This house has not been 
purchased by the government, though a proposal to 
that effect has been made, and the price at which it is 
held, $70,000, shows the estimate put upon a dwell- 
ing that has no such intrinsic worth. The furniture 
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is in keeping with the house. It is said that the old 
man never had an arm-chair till he was eighty years 
of age. The common table at which he wrote, and 
which was once Schiller's too — ^thus made doubly 
valuable — ^his desk and stool, are all preserved willi 
religious care, and will be — ^for they do not let such 
remains of great men perish in Germany. Goethe 
died here in 1822, and his memory is yet £resh among 
the older people. 

The Grand Duke was, in his way, a small Au- 
gustus, and derived more honor than he conferred by 
drawing around him such men as Goethe, and Schil- 
ler, and Wieland, and Herder, who lived upon his 
bounty, but needed no such patronage to make them 
great. Out of the town is the Neva ChvTchryard^ 
a truly German cemetery, completely covered with 
flowers of many hues, the roses the more abundant, 
and now in full bloom : the monuments chiefly small, 
bu. .^.^ of .h«n i. „^^« ..«», „d «.. W 
tions very G^rman^ The walks were graveled, and 
through the beds of fragrant flowers in which the bees 
and birds were rejoicing, we went up to the chapel on 
the summit of the rising ground, where the royal 
family is interred. Here the late Ghrand Duke lies. 
In one comer of the ducal vault repose the bodies of 
the two great poets Ooethe and JSchiUer. Tlie Ghrand 
Duke had designed to have them lie one on each side 
of him, but royal etiquette forbade such fitmiliarity 
even in the grave, and so the poets sleep by them- 
selves. But the pilgrims of successive generations 
will come here to stand by the ashes of the men of 
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geniiifly mnd will caie yeij little where the Grsod 
Duke is boxiecL 

In the ScUoss Kirche^ I found the nearly wasted 
names on their numnments of Musaeus and BodsBUs. 
Lucas Cranach was a painter of great celebrity in the 
tin^ of Luther. He was a warm friend of the Be* 
former, and has left us several portraits of him, which 
aie more to be prized than his numerous pictures of 
Adam and Eve, which are to be found in the gaUeries 
of all the chief cities of Europe. He was buried in 
this church-yard ; and his epitaph describes him as a 
pietor ederrimua — a mistake, probably, for celeber- 
rimus. In the town church—^the Stadt Kirche — ^is 
one of his most noted pictures, a crucifixion scene, 
into which the artist has introduced, by a pardonable 
anachronism, the portraits of Luther, Melancthon, 
and himself, among the spectators near the cross. 

Herder is buried beneath a tablet in the pavement, 
and some forty members of the ducal family lie here. 
Li the public library may be seen the black gown of 
Luther, which he wore when he was a monk, and 
other matters of equal value to the relic hunter. 

Eiding on from Weimar, I fell in with a German 
professor in an ancient and remarkable school, in the 
village of Schulpforta. The institution occupies the 
buildings and grounds of an old monastery. Since 
the Reformation its ftmds have been appropriated to 
the support of young men in the early stages of their 
education. Some three hundred are now within the 
walls, few of whom are required to provide any thing 
for themselves but their clothes. The tall spires of 
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Namnbtirg rise from the midst of a most beantifril val- 
ley, around which the hills are covered with vinejaids 
and crowned with castles and country houses* On 
the 28th of July the inhabitants have a grand festival 
called the " Cherry Feast," in memory of the delivor- 
ance of the city in 1432. When the people were 
about to be put to death after a long siege, the chil- 
dren of the town came out and threw themselves down 
before the leader of the enemy, who was so much 
affected by their innocent entreaties, that lie turned 
away from his purpose. 

The very dullest, deadest town that I ever did see 
is HaUe, Verily, if tiiere had been no people in it 
for half a century, it could scarcely have been more 
dilapidated. Yet Halle is a great place, and has two 
institutions that are not excelled by any others of 
their kind in Europe. The University is justly cele- 
brated among the eminent halls of learning, which arc 
the boast of Grermany. Gesenius was professor here 
until his death ; and Tholuck is still in the prime of 
life, one of the great lights of the age. The Univers- 
ity has from a thousand to fifteen hundred students. 
Its noble buildings were thrown open to us with readi- 
ness, though unfortunately it was not term time, and 
the students were absent. 

The Orphan House of Franke is celebrated tlic 
world over. It is a long, plain, capacious building, 
reared through the exertions of the clergyman and pro- 
fessor whoso name it bears, for the maintenance and 
education of 2220 children of both sexes, and most of 
whom are poor. Tlie institution also has a printing 
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a diqmni^ of nedioiiieiiy so fihat the mmcl, the sod, 
sttd the bod]r of ^ OKfiiaii and tb incGgent wo' idl 
tend jbr liyibiB hmngmft and indb-nieldiig ulntitf; 
BcofeMor Yog^ lad m to the gnnre of ^tfjwttirg/in 
tile ottiuutttry outside of thd-tovm; end to a TOiy eifl^ 
jle stone, widi lib Aeue oil it, to'niedc ^ 
Ais enriinmt sdboler is Udd. Msigr vaults eve nuMb 
irith open fionts, so that we look in and see the tat 
fins, ooteKed with wieaihs of loseiB raiew^d. ^tf ihe 
Land of afibction, even after the kpee of yeaiB fiEon 
lbs bnziaL The coffins aie not fiat on the top as 
ooxB, Init rise like tlie ]XMf <tf a lumse. In one vanlt 
was a yomig ndlMar with a; babe on eadii side 0^ 
Ihflj had been xeeenti^ laid ihtte^ the fiist fibwers 
were withering over ihem, and a silk cushion on the 
mother's coffin bore her name and the record of the 
grief of those who lived to weep. 

To the cemeteiy of every large town in Q^rmany 
is attached an apparatus to prevent that most horri- 
ble of all &tes, almost equally horrible to the victim 
and the firiends, the burial of the living. I inquired 
of the old sexton of the grave-yard in Halle, if there 
was the same arrangement there, and he led us at 
once to a small house adjoining the gate by which 
we entered the grounds. In one room was a couch 
on which the person presumed to be dead is laid; 
and the body is then covered as in sickness, and the 
room in all weathers kept at a temperature favorable 
to health. On each finger is placed a thimble, and 
from each thimble extends a thread, and these are at- 
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tached to a common thread which passes through the 
wall into an adjoining room, where it is £ustencd to 
a bell most delicately hung. Here is an attendant 
always in waiting, and the slightest pulsation in one 
of the fingers will set the beU ringing, and "bring the 
attendant to the relief and rescue of the reviving. 
All who wish to test the death of their friends may 
employ these means, on paying a small sum to defi^y 
the expenses. About seventy in the course of a year 
are thus proved, and not one, the sexton told mc, 
has yet been found to be alive. But he said that he 
had heard of a case in Erfiirt, where a man was thus 
saved from premature interment. 

From SaUe we went to CotJien^ where the road 
forks, one route leading to Leipzig, and the other 
more directly to Berlin. Desscm^ the residence of the 
Duke of Anhalt Dessau, and the capital of his little 
dukedom, has the appearance of a newly-built town, 
with its gardens, walks, groves, flowers, and summer 
houses. A school of boys, some of them English, 
more of them French, gathered about the cars, and 
answered all my inquiries with great politeness ; 
brought me some flowers, as I wished a souvenir of 
the spot where Mendelssohn^ the composer, was bom, 
wished us a pleasant journey, and touched their caps 
poKtely when we left them. Soon after leaving Des- 
sau, we crossed the Elhe on a magnificent bridge, 
and pushed on to the old town of Wittenberg, wliere 
wc arrived quite late in the evening. 

In the morning, while at breakfast, we sent out for 
the sexton of the church to show us the cradle of the 
Vol. L— P 
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Bcformation. He led us by the market-place, where 
is a Grothic temple of iron, and under it a bronze star 
tne of Luther, with this inscription in Gennan : "TJT 
it be the word of 6hd, it tmU endure; if of man, it 
will perish." Then to the Town Hall, where is kept 
the Rosary and the Chalice for the Lord's Supper 
which Luther used while yet in bondage to fiome. 
And now we went to the Augustine Convent, where 
he thought out the Heformation, and nerved himself 
for the great battle. With feelings akin to awe, we 
sat down in his chair at his table, and gazed upon 
the manuscripts which he wrote, and handled the 
pitcher from which the stalwart German took many 
a drink of beer, for his was not the temperance refor- 
mation. Kings and emperors have stood in this cell, 
and left their names as memorials of their visit. 
Peter the Great wrote his with a bit of chalk over 
the door, and a piece of glass protects it from the 
curious touch. Outside of the eastern gate stands an 
oak tree, surrounded by a railing, which marks the 
spot where, in 1520, Luther, in presence of the pro- 
fessors and students of the University, and a cloud of 
witnesses, committed to the flames the Canon Law, 
the Decretals, the Clementines, the papal Extrava- 
gants, and finally that famous Bull of the Pope which 
liad been recently issued against him, giving him 
sixty days for repentance, and then pronouncing his 
sentence of condemnation, if in that time he did not 
send in his recantation. "Since thou hast vexed the 
Holy One of the Lord, may everlasting fire vex and 
consume thee," he said, as he thi*e\v the documents 
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into the ascending flames. That fire has not yet 
gone out. 

Eetuming, we passed the house where Luther's 
coadjutor dwelt ; and we paused in firont to read the 
record over the door — "Here lived, and taught, and 
died, Melancthon." It is a better house tlum Schil- 
ler's, or Goethe's, or the one that Tholuck now resides 
in at HaUe. The Schloss Kirche, is the church at 
whose door Luther hung up his ninety-five proposir 
tions against the Church of Borne, and offered to de- 
fend them against the world. The altar has Ibeen re- 
moved ; and in its place is erected the pulpit in which 
Luther often preached, and made these venerable 
walls resound with his sweet, sonorous voice. In 
firont of the pulpit are the tombs of Frederick the 
Wise and John the Steadfast, Electors of Saxony, 
and great fiiends of the Reformation. Long inscrip- 
tions record their virtues and their deeds. Farther 
down the aisle, nearly under the centre of the church, 
are laid the bones of Melancthon and Luther ; and on 
tablets of bronze are brief epitaphs to the memory of 
men whose words and works wiU never be forgotten. 
On Luther's is engraved : 

MARTINI LUTERI: S. Theologiae: D. Corpus. H. L.: S. E. 
Qui an. Christi M. D. XLVI— XII— Cal—Martii Eyslebin in Patria 
— S— M— O. C. V. Ann. LXm. M. 11. D. X. 

Luther died at Eisleben, his native place ; but his 
friend, the Elector, desired his body to be buried in 
this church, the theatre of his mightiest efforts in the 
cause to which his life was given ; and here we trust 
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CHAPTEE XXXL- 

BERLIN AND DRESDJJN. 

Berlin — ^Unter der Linden — ^Thier Garten — Charlottenberg — ^An ex- 
quisite Tomb — ^The Palace— Museum — ^Pictures — Potsdam — ^Roy- 
al Visitors — ^Tomb of Frederick the Great — Sans-Souci — ^The 
Wind-mill — ^Humboldt — ^Dresden — ^Pictures — Green Vaults. 

Berlin is a city btiilt to order. Frederick the 
Great, in his ambition to have a city to correspond 
with his dominions, gave directions to surround a cer- 
tain space with waQs, and fiU it with houses. Hence 
Berlin. 

So flat that the water scarcely flows out of it ; in 
the midst of a vast and sandy plain, so that no mount- 
ains near it relieve the eye, it is not to be admired 
for the odors that pervade its streets in hot weather, 
nor the breezes that should fan it at even-tide. The 
houses axe chiefly only two stories high, and are so 
built as to stretch over as much ground as possible. 
Some of them are higher. The Embassador of the 
United States was living on the fourth story of a 
splendid house ; but the single flat probably famished 
all the room required. 

And there is truth in the remark that no city in 
Europe presents so many magnificent buildings on a 
single street as this. That street is the famous Un- 
ter der Linden^ so called from a double row of lime 
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trees in the middle of ity makiiig a shadj and lovely 
promenade, with the cairiage-path on both sides of 
it At the head of this street one may stand near 
the colossal equestrian bronze statue of Frederick the 
Oreat, and study in one view the stupendous Palace, 
the Museum — ^which is adorned with some beautiful 
finescoes on the walls of the portico — ^the University, 
the Arsenal, the Soyal Library — a building severely 
criticised, but a splendid edifice — and several churches 
and other public buildings: a greater number than 
the eye can take in at a single view in any other city. 
Follow this wide street for two miles, and it brings 
you to the Brandenbuj^ Gate, the boast of Berlin, 
with the braasen horses before the car of victory stand- 
ing above it. Napoleon carried the horses to Paris to 
grace his triumph, but after Waterloo the Prussian" 
brought them back, and placing the French eagle ii/ 
the hands of the Goddess of Victory, restored her to 
her throne over the entrance to tlie city. Outside of 
this gate is the 7%?Vr Garten^ a vast wood, with 
finely-graded walks, in the midst of stagnant ponds, 
supix)sed to be very pretty lakes, around which, of a 
fine day, the people amuse themselves, and on Sun- 
days the jx>pulation is out in crowds, taking refresh- 
ments in the shade, or thronging the houses of enter- 
tainment and dancing, which are frequent on the bor- 
ders of the fiTove. And now tliat we are out in this 
dinn^tion, let us keep on for five miles through this for- 
est, till wc come to Charhttenberg^ a rural summer 
nMn\nt of the nobles of Berlin, and where Frederick 
I. built a cliarming summer palace for the English 
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Princess, Sophia Cliarlotte, whom he married. The 
pleasure-grounds are enlivened with an English taste, 
contrasting favorably with what we have seen in Ger- 
many. We strolled along through the walks in the 
extensive and elegant gardens, till we came to an ex- 
quisite Doric marble temple, in a most secluded spot: 
so silent, so lonely, so hidden did it seem, that we 
could scarcely think it other than a work of nature in 
the midst of all the rest of her beautiful productions, 
with which it was surrounded. 

We entered it as if stepping on holy ground. The 
stained glass admitted a soft;ened light, which fell 
upon the recumbent statue of a lovely woman sleep- 
ing — ^in death. We are in the tomb of Louisa, Queen 
of Prussia, ^^ the most beautiM and amiable, and, at 
ihe same time, the most unfortunate princess of her 
day." This temple was built by her husband, the 
king, as her monument and tomb. The sculptor, 
Hauchj has given a perfect likeness of the queen, not 
in death, but asleep. And as she lies here with the 
drapery of night around her, we nught think of her 
as enjoying pleasant dreams. No epitaph records her 
virtues. A few texts of Holy Scripture are on the 
walls ; several wreaths of withered leaves and flowers, 
which her seven children, with filial love, laid here 
when she was buried, are still the touching memorials 
of that sad hour. By her side now lies the king. He 
was brought here by night, the long avenues being 
lined with the sorrowing multitudes, who chanted 
dirges as his remains were borne along. A recumbent 
statue, by Bauch, is now placed in this tomb, not far 
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The royal palace, the Schloss, is a gloomy-lookiiig 
palace ; yet so vast as to be imposing, and the splen- 
did famimre and historic associations give it more 
than the ordinary interest that hangs about palaces. 
Here Frederick the Great had his throne, and in 
these old walls the JV7iite Lady ghost was wont to 
appear to annonnce the approaching death of any one 
of the roval £amilv. 

In these royal collections of curiosities, you may 
see the very hat that Xapoleon left in the carriage 
fix)m which he fled in haste after the battle of Water- 
loo ; Baron Trenck's drinking-cup ; and Luther's beer 
mug — ^two or three of which I have found, and all 
genuine; for the Retbrmer doubtless had more than 
one. 

Nearly thirty miles from Berlin, at Furstenwald, 
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from time immemorial a miglitj boulder stone of 
granite was lying ; with incredible labor it was dug 
out and fitshioned into a vase more than sixty feet in 
circumference, and floated by the river Spree to Ber- 
lin — ^polished, and now placed in the square in front 
of the new Museum. It is altogether the largest vase 
of a single block that is any where to be found. The 
day was very warm when I saw it, and nurses with 
children, and women with their work, were sitting 
under it in groups, enjoying the shade. The walls of 
the portico of this Museum are adorned with frescoes 
by a living Berlin artist, which are the present ad- 
miration of all Grermany. But within are galleries of 
sculpture and painting, collected at vast expense, and 
intended to eclipse every thing else of the kind. 
Among the pictures, admirably arranged in nearly 
forty different apartments, are some that deserve spe- 
cial attention. "John the Evangelist," by Carlo 
Dolce, is very fine. An extraordinary series of twelve 
paintings of the Dutch school, by Van Eyck, known 
as the "Worship of the spotless Lamb," may be 
studied for hours with increasing interest; and a 
Magdalen, in the Crucifixion-scene, is so beautifrd 
and true that one loves to look at her even in her 
grie£ Eubens' " Eesuirection of Lazarus" is a glo- 
rious work; and a portrait of the painter's wife, 
Helena Forman, is a lovely thing — ^from which it is 
liard to turn away, even to look at " The Temptation 
of St. Anthony," where the devil, in the shape of a 
young woman, with a bit of his tail just coming out 
under her dress, and an old woman with horns and 
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daws, make a picture full of diollerj, and admirably 
done. We might spend days, where we can give hnt 
horns, to wander over these magnificent halls, and 
then into the Boyal Library — ^the firont of which I 
insist npon admiring, in spite of the ridicule that is 
heaped npcm it — where is Lather's Hebrew Bible, from 
which he made his translaticm, and in it are the mar- 
ginal notes he made with his own hand ; the Bible 
and Prayer-Book which Charles L of England car- 
ried to the scaffold; and, more curious than either, 
Ghittenbuig's BiUe, date 1440-55, the first book on 
which movable types were used. 

Potsdam is to Berlin what Versailles is to Paris. 
It is the rural capital, where royalty resides in the 
country with more fireedom, more air, less pomp, but 
more comfort than in the city. Here, on the bank 
of a river, the Havel, and in the midst of wide fields, 
and groves, and gardens, with lakes, and streams, 
and every appliance that the art of man can contrive 
for pleasure in the country, the kings of Prussia have 
lived, and some of them have died and been buried. 
"We stopped at the old "Church of the Garrison," 
and after some delay a woman was found who kept 
the key. She let us in. The plain and impretend- 
ing building would not have attracted our attention, 
but near the middle of it, under the pulpit, a door 
was opened, and we stepped in by the side of a metal 
coffin, in which Frederick the Great is lying, with 
William I. Napoleon came here in the days of his 
glory, and taking in his hand the sword of the king, 
which was then lying on the top of the sarcophagus. 
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cairied it away with him, and it has never been heard 
of since. The Fmssians have now adorned the old 
pulpit with the standards which they took when the 
fortunes of war were changed, and the Eagles of 
France fell into the hands of Blncher and his con- 
quering hosts. This was a fitting place in which to 
muse on the end of human greatness : here by the 
coflto of the most illustrious sovereign of modem 
times, a warrior and monarch whose name was once 
the presage of victory, and the synonyme of glory. 
Here, too, where the greatest captain of modem times, 
and not excelled in the art of conquest by any cap- 
tain of ancient times, here Napoleon the living and 
mighty had stood by the tomb of Frederick the dead 
and powerless ; and what now is to choose between 
them ? How are the mighty &llen ! I struck the zinc 
shell in which the ashes of the king repose, and the 
hollow sound that came back was startling. Tet 
around the palaces and parks where the great Freder- 
ick had his favorite haunts, we wandered with the 
feeling, if we did not express it, that the presence of 
greatness was still to bo perceived in the library, 
where he affected literature, his writing-table aiid 
book-cases, and the secret chamber where he dined 
often in private, without even the attendance of a 
servant. SamSouci is a series of low, but very 
lovely buildings, making a palace of rare attractions 
as a summer retreat, on the height of successive ter- 
races, luxuriant in vines, whose delicious fruits were 
like pendant pearls, and the orange and lemon trees 
loaded, making groves and walks that the Orientals 
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and to embdHsh it with works of art from Italy, many 
of them antiques of exceeding beauty. A Pompeian 
bath is here, ornamented with frescoes ; and several 
statues from the buried cities are now on their pedes- 
tals in this Grerman &iry land. HurrJboLd^ the natu- 
ralist, who by the way is a native of Potsdam, has 
his rooms here, and we were among his books and 
papers as he lefr them but a short time before. The 
king and the scholar have pleasant times together in 
this cool retreat ; and it was a pleasant thought that 
the cares of government can be assuaged by the pleas- 
ures of science, in the midst of the beauties of such a 
lovely scene as this. 

Humbolt is now in his eighty-fifth year, but as 
enthusiastic as ever in the pursuit of truth, interested 
in every new discovery of science, and eager to com- 
municate. Every day he puts upon paper his thoughts, 
and leaves them for others to use when they can be 
no longer of any service to himself. Professor SiUi- 
man, who saw him in 1851, describes him as a " per- 
son not much above the middle size; his eyes are 
brilliant, his complexion light, his features and person 
are round, although not &t ;'' and another writer who 
saw him afterward, speaks of his lofty, towering, mas- 
sive brow, which seems all too large, as it overarches 
his deep-sunk eyes, for the dimensions of the body 
and the general size of the head itself. There are 
younger men than Humboldt here, who are contribu- 
ting largely to the treasury of science, and whose con- 
nexion with the University adds more attraction to 
Berlin than its galleries of art. 
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If Dresden was beantifnl and imposing at a dis- 
tance, it was gloomy enough when we entered it. 
The cars set ns down in the old town, and we were 
driven in a carriage across the longest stone bridge in 
(Germany, over the Elba, which flows throngh the 
heart of the town. The money to pay for this bridge 
was raised by the sale of papal dispensations for eat- 
ing eggs and butter during Lent. We are now in the 
kingdom of Saxony, and at its capital of 75,000 in- 
habitants ; a city said to rival the Florence of Italy 
in its galleries of art, its picturesque situation, and the 
taste of its people. 

The Picture Grallery is indeed worthy of being 
compared with any out of Paris and Florence : a col- 
lection that was brought from Italy originally, and 
lias been improved and enriched by the most costly 
purchases from the time of the Keformation. When 
Frederick the Great bombarded the city, lie gave or- 
ders to preserve the gallery ; and when he entered in 
triiimpli, Jie asked permission as a stranger to visit 
it, as if tlie laws of art had a right to be respected, 
when the city itself was at his feet. And when Na- 
poleon was master of Saxony, he did not permit one 
of these pictures to be taken to Paris, though he 
robl>ed other galleries without remorse. At the door 
a servant stood to clean our boots before we were al- 
lowed to enter. And when we were at length allowed 
to plant oiu" feet on the polished floor, and to look 
around us upon the works of the masters of every 
school, wo found a vast but most unequal collection 
of pictures, by fiu: the greater part of them not worth 
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pausing to look at ; some of the greatest works of the 
greatest masters, so damaged hj moisture as to be 
essentially mined ; and others tampered with by re- ^ 
storers, till the great merits of the originals were all 
but destroyed. A female painter was at work mak- 
ing a copy of the Madonna di san Sisto of Baphael, 
the first one of the works of this master which I had 
studied with the attention its merits demanded. The 
aged saint, a portrait of Pope Sixtus, is looking upon 
the Virgin ascending to heaven with the infant Saviour 
in her arms. Wilkie says, " the head of the Virgin 
is perhaps nearer the perfection of female beauty and 
elegance than any thing in painting : it is truly impres- 
sive and beautifdl." Engravings and copies had made 
us &miliar with the famous Correggio — the in&nt 
Jesus in the Manger, with his mother bending over her 
son ; the light of the picture, by license fireely accorded 
to art, proceeding fi-om the body of the child, and illu- 
minating the fece of the Virgin, who is not dazzled 
by it ; while a female standing behind her covers her 
face with her hand, as if the light were too powerfiil 
for her eyes. Faded, rubbed, and restored, it is by 
all critics regarded as one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of the power of painting, and it is one that even 
an unanointed eye will study with intense delight. 
Though the Raphael is declared the gem of the gal- 
lery, my less instructed taste gives the preference to 
"La Notte," of Correggio. 

A perfect wilderness of beauty opened on us as we 
proceeded; for though the paintings were arranged 
with due regard to schools of art, and to the light in 
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which they should be seen to advantage, the mind 
would become conAised in the midst of so much to 
attract the attention, and demanding the closest ob- 
servation if we would like to carry away a definite 
impression of any. St. Sebastian, pierced with the 
arrows of martyrdom ; St. Cecilia, by Carlo Dolce ; 
some very large and elaborate paintings by Kubens, 
who makes better imitations of nature than any other 
painter, and more women than we had time to look 
at, with a freedom of exposure that startles modest 
people when they begin their walks in the world of 
art, and forget that they have taken leave of nature-^ 
though leaves of nature are what some of these pic- 
tures need — ^among them the recumbent Magdalen of 
Correggio, one of the most exquisite creations ever pro- 
duced on canvas, or as an art-critic says, "One of 
the sweetest and most pleasing, as well as the most 
faultless pictures ever painted;" these are some of 
the more noteworthy works of which tliis gallery 
boasts, which make it the pride of Saxony, and the 
chief attraction of the city of Dresden. 

The extraordinary collection of curiosities in the 
Historical Museum at Dresden, has scarcely a rival in 
Europe. Old armor, more even than in the Tower of 
London, implements of the chase and the tournament, 
and relics of days long gone by, are here arranged, to 
give a fairer view of the manners and customs of those 
times than we could gather from books. But the 
most curious of all the sights of Dresden, is in the 
Green vaults, where the treasures of the Saxon princes 
are preserved, the accumulated hoards of ages, said to 
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be " the richest which any European monarch at this 
time possesses." Gold, silver, and precious stones, 
wrought in every form of beauty, and exceeding in 
splendor the treasures of the Eastern monarchs, are 
here arranged in eight successive chambers ; and the 
bare recital of the more magnificent would consume 
more space than I can give. One of them, of pure 
gold enameled, representing the Court of the Oreat 
Moguls has 132 figures, and was made at a cost of 
$60,000. Diamonds that would pay off the national 
debt are sparkling here, with rubies, emeralds, and 
sapphires, and the Saxon regalia, sword, sceptre, and 
crown, chains and collars, and the largest sardonyx 
that is known : a heap of precious things, baubles for 
men and women to look at, but suggesting to us the 
folly of such symbols of royal magnificence and power. 
What is the use of them ? If the people know the 
value of government, and respect the laws, what good 
does a heap of jewels do ? and if the people despise 
the government and the reigning fionily, the more of 
this waste the worse. 
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AUSTRIA: PKAGUE. 

•^u^w-The Bridge of Saints — St. John Nepomok — ^Palace of Kngi 
c'udiuilnU — Reli»— Monastery — ^Dungeons — ^Princes — ^Austrian 
Iwajiiiv, Taxation, and Education — Silvio Pellico's Prison— 
!t]iruu Treiick— The crusty old German and Wife — ^Battle-fields. 

A CITY a thouBand years old, not a rebuilt city, 

but as it was in the beginning, save only as time 

makes changes in every thing, such is Prague. A 

luap of tliis city which I saw when a boy, looking 

like a puzzle that we used to draw on a slate, filled 

luc witli a desire to sec the old town. And I had so 

urtoii read so much of it, that positively I was in- 

cliiK'd to f(»d at Iiome when taking lodgings here. 

lint UttU^ like liome did it seem when I was awak- 

oiioil in llio niorning by the rattle of the drum, and the 

lioavy tivad of an army marching by the Englisher 

Hot". I jnit my head out of the window and saw 

somo two or throe thousand soldiers filing out of the 

l>arrarks in front of the house, and at this early hour, 

^n'tY in the morning. The precision, solidity, and 

ruoriTV of the tread, wore as if so manv iron men, im- 

pollod bv machinorv, wore movinjr onward. This is 

lUo ihiilv drill of the miirhtv military force of Austria; 

tlioUirh wo aro in Boliomia, it is Austrian rule. 

Jioiso follows now tnuuping to the public square, 
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in such splendid style, would march to the battle- 
field with the same steady step, and execute every 
order with equal precision in the face of any foe. The 
detachments of the army are not quartered long in 
one place, lest they become too familiar with the peo- 
ple. And in their removal from one part of the coun- 
try to another, they are billeted upon the villages 
and towns through which they pass, in a manner 
painfully oppressive to the inhabitants. A message 
is sent on to the chief magistrate of the town, that on 
a certain day so many soldiers will be there to spend 
the night. He must distribute them among the peo- 
ple according to their several ability; and this is one 
of the regular taxes or burdens that the subject must 
bear for the support of the government. 

A Bridge of Saints over the Moldau, has about 
thirty statues on each side of it, and some of them 
most elaborately wrought in bronze; especially the 
one to St. John Nepomuk, who was drowned in this 
river because he would not betray the secrets which 
the Queen had intrusted to him as her confessor. 
But on this bridge we have at a glance a view of the 
city, rising from both sides of the river, the craggy 
hills on which it stands being covered with massive 
and irregular buildings, whose spires and domes rise 
above each other in such grandeur as to make you 
feel that the East has been reached before you thought 
to find it. We left the bridge, and climbed up the 
heights where stands the old palace of the Bohemian 
kings, and looked on the spot where the pagan an- 
cestors of these kings celebrated their fire-worship. 
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and where now is the chnrch of St. Lanrence, in honor 
of the man who was martyred on a gridiron. Titian's 
picture of the scene has been copied, and made £un- 
iliar every where. These precipices on both sides of 
the river have been £unons in story for the blood of 
victims hnrled from their hoirid heights ; and fabled 
history tells of Queen libussa, the founder of the 
city, who used to pitch her lovers into the river from 
the citadel, when she would cool their ardor, and get 
a new set. 

The Clemeniinurn^ with the seminary, and library, 
and curious pictures, designed to illustrate the Bible 
and John Huss, stretching over several streets, with 
its interesting memorials of iUustrious men, has less 
to detain us than the University, where at one time 
40,000 students attended lectures. John Huss was 
once its rector. While he was here — and in conse- 
quence of some new rules which he attempted to in- 
troduce — 25,000 students seceded in a single week, 
and spreading themselves over Germany, led to the 
foundation of new universities that afterward became 
more famous than the one at Prague, which from this 
time was the stronghold of the Protestants. 

The great astronomer, Tycho Brahe, lies in the 
Thien KircJie ; Iiis effigy, in armor, is on a slab of 
marble near the altar, with a Latin motto, " Esse 
potius quam haberi" — "To be, rather than to be es- 
teemed" — a right good motto, belonging to one of my 
owni ancestors ; but I was not expecting to find it on 
a tomb in Prague. Tycho was a great man — an en- 
thusiast in his pursuit of truth, as all men are who 
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leaxn any thing. He complained to the emperor that 
the Capuchin monks made such a noise in the night 
with their bell-ringing, that he was disturbed in his 
studies, and the emperor, thinking that the astrono- 
mer's observations were the most important, gave 
orders that the monks should say their prayers before 
the stars were out, and leave Tycho in peace for the 
night. This " City of a hundred spires" — as it has 
been called — ^has several churches of great antiquity, 
remarkable for the value of the relics they contain, 
and the immense expenditure of money in their em- 
bellishment, in honor of their patron saints. St 
Vitus presides over the Cathedral, shattered by war, 
but wonderfully preserved. The tombs of the kings 
of Bohemia are here. 

It seems to pay better in Catholic countries to be 
a saint than a king : here, in this church, is the shrine 
of St. John of Kepomuk, the most massive silver altar 
and statue in the whole world. No less than three 
thousand seven hundred pounds' weight of silver have 
been worked up in this shrine. The body of the 
saint is said to be in a crystal coffin, in another of sil- 
ver ; and this is suspended in the air, being borne by 
four solid silver angels as large as life, if any body 
knows how large that is : I do not. Silver lamps, 
forever burning, hang around the altar, and votive 
tablets with pictures from passages in his life and 
death; and — more wonderftd than all — ^his tongue, 
which was cut out because he would not speak when 
undergoing torture, is still preserved as perfect as 
when it was in his head. As he was not canonized 
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until 350 jears after his death, this dried tongae is 
verj remarkable, and shows what great discoveries 
reward the search of antiquaries, especially in the re- 
ligious line. Successors of the same priests who 
made this invaluable contribution to the museum of 
Soman Catholic curiosities, have been also fortunate 
in finding some of the bones of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob — ^which are gathered here! — and the pocket- 
handkerchief of the Virgin Mary — a great rarity, 
very precious, few of the sort being in existence at 
the present day; more interesting than' the bit of 
sponge used at the crucifixion, and two of the thorns 
from the dying Saviour's crown, and one of the palm 
branches over which he rode. In the several columns 
supporting the dome are relics of the apostles and 
holy men and women of the early church, set in little 
niches and protected by glass, before which devotees 
may be seen standing, females always, and with ap- 
parent reverence gazing upon the bone, as if they in 
fact believed that there was some truth in these vile 
impostures. 

A crowd of visitors were flocking into the Loretto 
chapel, where we found the head of one of the Wise 
Virgins, who never lived but in a parable ; and one of 
the leg-bones of Mary Magdalene. The priests were 
very willing to unlock the doors of the treasury, and 
show us the vestments of the saints embroidered in 
gold, and loaded "with precious stones, of untold value; 
not worn at any time, but presented to the chapel, and 
preserved for the admiration of the faithful. This is 
the hoKest place in Prague. We wandered leisurely 
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throagh the courts, seeking something to admire, 
amused at the monks who would point us to objects 
of veneration, as if they took it for granted we were 
profound behevers in their tales, and when we left 
them they were willing to receive a few pieces of sil- 
ver for their kind attentions. 

A swarm of beggars attacked us at the door of the 
Monastery of Strahow : babies in the arms of their 
mothers, were taught to stretch out their hands and 
make faces to excite our compassion ; others, with 
disease, werd held up, disgusting to ub, but doubtless 
considered as godsends to their parents, who could 
thus use them as appeals to the charity of strangers. 
We were led through the long corridors of this im- 
mense establishment to the library, said to be the 
most perfect in its appointments of any in Germany ; 
and then by the cells of the monks, of whom only a 
few are here now, compared with the multitude that 
once feasted, and perhaps sometimes &sted, in these 
halls. From the heights on which this pile stands, 
the city, with its labyrinthine streets, and its hills 
and valleys, bridges and palaces, is here all axoimd 
us, a panorama of remarkable beauty. What tales 
that old palace of the kings could tell, if stones and 
dungeons had tongues ! That Black Tower, and the 
White Tower, were, in olden times, the prisons of 
state ; and many a victim of noble blood has taken 
his seat, unsuspectingly, in a chair, and been sudden- 
ly let down by a rope into a pit, whence no cry of 
suflfering ever rises to the air. The Iron Maiden 
stood there ; and when the prisoner approached to say 
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iheee halla not laaa wild aiod w i gnifinmt at-iha piUj 
ent day. Ftixioe EatoriiaE^, anodier of ilieBepriMQ% 
has land to the extent of three hundred miles aquue; 
but he spends so much of his income, the largest of 
any subject in Europe, on his horses, hounds, and so 
forth, that he is always in debt ; and if he had an in- 
come a thousand times as large, he would be no bet- 
ter off. 

I fell in with a very communicatiYe Austrian gen- 
tleman in the same car with me, as I set off at three 
o'clock in the afternoon from Prague. He waa a 
member of the l^al profession, a resident of Vienna. 
The mode of taxation he explained to me, and show- 
ed the hardship of its operation in particular cases. 
Besides an income tax of 5 per cent., and a land tax 
of 15 per cent., and a house tax of 15 per cent., there 
is a special tax on the business which a man is en- 
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gaged in, varying according to its nature, and in all 
cases made just as severe as the people can bear. 
Yet with all the plunder thus acquired by the crown 
from the suffering people, the Austrian government is 
miserably bankrupt, with less credit than any other 
of the European powers. The schools are said to be 
in a wretched state, notwithstanding the boast that, 
with the exception of Prussia, more attention is given 
to education in Austria than in any other country in 
Europe. The provision for the payment of teachers 
is altogether inadequate, and, of course, a very inferior 
class of men is engaged in the work. Yet if the 
masses of children are taught to read, we may be en- 
couraged to hope that the door is opened for the grad- 
ual enlightenment of the people. With a censorship 
of the press as vigilant as the fears of tyranny can 
make it, what hope is there that any knowledge of the 
rights and privileges of man can ever find their way 
into minds thus kept in darkness ? The inhabitants 
of Europe h&ar^ by word of mouth, the wandering re- 
ports of the wonderftil country that lies beyond the 
sea — ^a free country, where no taxes are paid, and 
every man does very much as he likes ; and they long 
to go and seek their fortunes in that fax-away land. 
Undoubtedly the shortest road for them to liberty and 
comfort is across the water. At home there is no- 
thing before them but oppression, poverty, and its 
attendant sufferings. 

It was all the pleasanter, the day we left Prague, 
for a heavy rain that had washed the country clean, 
laid all the dust of the road, cooled the July atmos- 
VoL. L— Q 
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ings and whose worcUi liave made for him a phoe in 

the sympathies of the friends of liberty eyery wheace. 
Every one of these towers has its stoiy of prisonen 
whose misfortunes or crimes have made them fiunons. 
Baron Trenck is buried here; the romantic legends 
of Iiis life and imprisonment are familiar the wodd 
over. 

We set off at the dead of night in cars that worn 
constructed for night-travelling, with high, sloping^ 
and well-stuffed backs. An old Gterman gentlemaa 
and his wife were our companions, and I regret to be 
under the necessity of recording that he was exceeds 
ingly irritable and unreasonable* One of the com- 
pany yielded his seat to the old woman, but no one 
would give up to allow him to sit by the side of his 
wife, and this annoyed him excessively. He pat on 
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his night-cap and tried to go to sleep, but was Boput 
out that he would constantly rouse himself up to vent 
his displeasure upon his neighbors. We were amused 
rather than provoked by his complaints, and when 
we could not refrain from laughing at the tempest he 
was lashing himself into, he demanded in Grerman, 
" Do you think you are taking me around the coun- 
try for a fool, to be laughed at?'' whereupon his good 
wife interfered for the first time, and begged him to 
be quiet, as the morning would soon come, and then 
they would be at the end of their journey. I have 
usually found that good-nature is the surest remedy 
for all annoyances to which we are subjected in trav- 
elling ; but the restless petulance of this old man in 
his night-cap, defied all my powers to appease him, 
and I went to sleep, hearing him mutter in German 
something that would have been thought slightly ir- 
reverent in good EngKsh. 

And while the old man was grumbling, and I was 
sleeping, we thundered across the plain on which was 
fought the battle of Austerlitz, the grandest of all the 
battles of Bonaparte — ^the battle to which he always 
referred as the most auspicious and inspiring, when 
he would rouse his soldiery to deeds of loftier daring. 
It was in the winter of 1805 ; a lake firozen over in- 
vited the Russians to cross: Napoleon, turning his 
guns upon the treacherous ice, sent some twenty thou- 
sand of the enemy to the bottom. More of his own 
soldiers afterward perished with Russian cold with- 
out breaking through the ice. From this field of 
Austerlitz, with a force inferior to his foes, he took 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

AUSTRIA: VIENNA. 

The Cathedral— Fire Watch — St. Carl — ^Mosic — ^Masses — Jewels — 
An Intruder — Schon Bran — ^The Monkeys. 

A BETTEB specimen of " confiision unconftised" you 
will never find in the way of a city than in this Vi- 
enna. From the vicinity of St. Stephen's, the streets 
ere supposed to radiate in all directions, and the lof)y 
tower of this cathedral is the beacon by which you 
may regulate your steps in almost any part of the 
town of 400,000 inhabitants. Its palaces of the em- 
peror and princes, who rival him in the extent and 
magnificence of their residences ; its bastions convert- 
ed into promenades, and furnished with caf^ and 
gardens for the pleasure of the people ; its Prater, 
which is a poor attempt to be what Hyde Park is to 
London, or the Bois de Boulogne to Paris, all give 
Vienna decidedly a brilliant appearance, though the 
people are the least lively of any of the Grermans. 
Business is dull. Prices are high. People are sus- 
picious. The government is hated. The police is 
insolent. Virtue is rare. Vice is rampant. Corrup- 
tion, public and private, social and domestic, prevails 
to such a degree that all the foundations of society 
are out of place. Every thing is rotten in Austria. 

The German name of Vienna is Wien, from a dirty 
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number it is. Instantly lie puts it upon paper, drops 
it to the ground in a hollow ball provided for the pur- 
pose, and a runner is dispatched to the fire depart- 
ment. Underneath the cathedral are vast catacombs 
filled with dead bodies, but they axe no longer open 
to the curious. 

I went to the Church of the Capuchins, to visit the 
royal mausoleum. A monk took a torch in his hand, 
and led us down into the vaults beneath the church, 
where some seventy or eighty coffins, the narrow 
houses of emperors and empresses and princes, Ue 
side by side. Here Kes Maria Theresa, who, for 
thirteen years after the death of her husband Fran- 
cis, came every day to mourn by his coffin, till death 
permitted her to lie by his side. Here is the mortal 
part of Maria Louisa, and the Duke of Reichstadt, 
8on of Napoleon L What a throng of emotions crowd 
on the xmnd in the midst of such remains ! What a 
line of hereditary grandeur and power has had its end 
in these cellars ! The most of these coffins contain 
the ashes of whom few can remember more than that 
they once had a place in the list of royalty, and now 
they are no better than the common herd, heaped by 
thousands in the catacombs of the cathedraL The 
old Capuchin monk would hold his torch over each 
coffin to which he came, and mumble a few words of 
history, passing on to another, and hastening through 
the service, wldch he had performed a hundred times, 
and was tired of it. 

On Sunday we walked out to St. Charles Borro- 
ineo. Workmen were busy driving piles in the river, 
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£n:Z uid ««3:Ijx;=rc;. ac«i iLe IxLuanr of tlie most sor 
p«rb ei!i?erif*r,Tntiry a£ mar dxni^ in Yiemia, czowd- 
ed wxih vorzmppers. afpaiwiThr Tciy devout. At 
variocu ahais in ade rhaprift, pnests were saying 
nuL&ses: a&d one gniiq^ a fkdieT and four children, 
aeeking the repose of the sonl of a wife and mother, 
attracted m j attention, and awakened sad interest, as, 
with teaifid a£kction, they lodged on and joined in 
the genaeless ceiemonj. From the £ff^way oichefr- 
tra came a bnrst of music that thrilled me, and, as 
T thought, the vast assembly. Barely have I seen te- 
male.s in the choir of a Romish church ; but here were 
four women, with exquisite voices, and as many male 
.singciirf. Elalx>rate and glorious anthems pealed from 
the great organ ; and as I stood behind the pillars of 
tills 8]>lendid temple, and felt the power of music 
stealing into my soul, now stirring the loftiest aspira- 
tions as it soared among the stars, and now meltmg 
inc into tears as the softest and tenderest strains 
camcj down into the lowest depths of my being, I had 
some conception of the part which music may be made 
to bear in the service of a church whicli is the might- 
iest imposition ever practiced uj^on the ignorance and 
Huprrslilion of man. Around me were many who 
had all the .•i])pearance of being the best born of \'i- 
""tiu. f adniiiv. this feature of Romish worship every 
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where. The rich and poor meet together before the 
altar ; side by side they kneel and pray ; rags touch 
robes, and soil them sometimes, but all are on a level. 
The next day we spent among the pictures and 
sculptures, the antiquities and other curiosities of 
Vienna. The Imperial Jewel Office is to be entered, 
we were told, only by ticket to be obtained from some 
government office ; but we found that a few zwangzi- 
jers were quite as effectual, and even more so, for 
the grateM porter, dressed like a gentleman, and 
very intelligent, while he left the ticketed crowd to 
look at the jewels and guess at their names and his- 
tory, attended us constantly, and gave us all the in- 
formation we desired. Of the value of the precious 
stones here gathered I am almost afraid to speak. 
Here was lying, all unconscious of its worth, as true 
merit ever seems, the Anous diamond weighing 133 
carats, which was lost by Charles the Bold in battle, 
and when found was sold for a dollar or two. And 
near it shines another of 2980 carats. But more than 
all the rest, I admired a bouquet of diamonds, of price- 
less value, a constellation of brilliants which fairly 
dazzled the eyes, and when the value was told, 
tempted a breach of the tenth commandment. Here 
too was the crown and all the jewels which Napoleon 
wore when he made himself king of Lombardy ; but 
the jewels are not real ones, mere imitations, just as 
good for show, and nobody could tell the difference 
without testing them. But there is no sham about 
the crown of Charlemagne, which was taken from his 
grave, fend used for centuries by the emperors of Grer- 
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wmht. Besides these preckras stones, these chsmbera 
sie filled with articles of virtmy isie and beautiful, 
man J of great histoiic interest, and others of such 
elegant design and woarfawanship that they would 
seem to have cost a man his lifetime. 

SekanimHy the coontxy palace of the young em- 
peror, is find J situated in view of the eity and a noUe 
range of hills, the great hunting forest of royalty, 
where wild boars range unmolested till they are annu- 
ally chased by the aooperor and his suite. Napoleon 
was here in 1809, and here his son died in the care 
of his grand&thcr. In the beautiful gardens behind 
the palace, a German student attempted the life of 
Napokon, and was put to death on the spot. Hun- 
dreds of people firom Vienna, two miles off^ are wanr- 
dering through these grounds, and in the Zoological 
Gardens adjoining, where a fcw beasts are caged for 
the amusement of men. The monkeys in wire houses 
were evidently Grerman monkeys, not half so lively as 
the French, whose antics in the Garden of Plants, in 
Paris, excited peals of applause from delighted multi- 
tudes. 
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On the Danube — ^Richard Coenr-de-Lion — ^Monastery — Linz — ^Trsnn 
Falls — Gmnnden — Ischl— Bomaniam — St. Giligen — St. Wolfgang 
— ^Trout — ^Maids — ^Bobbers — Chaining the Baggage — Church-yard 
— Prayers in the Tavern — Salzburg — Beautiful Scenery — The 
Water-works and ducked Feasants of the TyroL 

To get out of Austria was liaxder tha^ getting in. 
After our passports were returned to us from the po- 
lice, and we were properly certified as "good for 
Munich," whither our steps would now be turned, 
we took carriage some two or three miles to the Dan- 
ube, where the steamer was waiting for us, and a hun- 
dred others who were hurrying away from Vienna. 
But they would not sell us our tickets for the steamer 
till they had examined our passports, and made all 
sure that we were duly authorized to go. at large. 
Again they were overhauled as we went aboard, and 
at length we were permitted to embark. 

Early in the morning the cool bracing air, with the 
prospect of getting out of Austria, was refreshing, and 
a cup of coffee on deck, with a comfortable broiled 
chicken, speedily dissipated the vexations to which 
we had been subjected. The scenery for a few miles 
was tame, after we had passed the castle of Prince 
Lickenstein, and the Monastery of Klostemeuberg, on 
the Elahlenberg, and we were again disgusted with the 
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less, though many of the brethren are abroad in the 
service of the church; those residing in the palaxje 
being chiefly engaged in Kterary pursuits. 

"Mary of the Little Table,'* is the name of that 
pretty diurch on the hill; and here poor pilgrims, 
as many as a hundred thousand, come every year to 
pray for a blessing on their fields. * " Maria Taferi" 
i L most cdeSted pUgrimage church in Austria, 
and the miracles she has wrought are &mous over all 
the country. 

The passage of the Danube against a strong cur- 
rent is tedious ; and night set in upon us, with the 
prospect of reaching Linz at five in the morning. 
The steamers are provided with no conveniences for 
lodging, but each man goes down below and selects 
a seat for himself leans his head where he can find a 
place, and waits for the morning. I had a brief con- 
test with an Austrian officer, in jftdl dress, who imag- 
ined that his wearing a sword and epaulets would 
give him possession of the pla^e I had previously 
seized upon ; but I asserted the doctrine of squatter 
sovereignty with so much efiect, that he was compell- 
ed to yield and look out for other quarters. Between 
five and six we found ourselves at the wharf in the 
city of Idnz. The cars were to start at six, and we 
had plenty of time to take our places ; but the police 
of this place must examine our passports again, and 
the official to whom the business was intrusted could 
not read French, nor recognize the Austrian seal and 
signature of the Minister in Paris, by whom some of 
our party were indorsed. At length, a lady among 
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the passengers, who was known to the officer, yohm- 
teeied her testimonj that the viae was all right, and 
as we had now been detained more than half an honr, 
and the cars were oS, and no other train till in the 
afternoon, we were suffered to leave the office. 

linz is a citj of some 25,000 inhabitants, celebra- 
ted for the beaut}" of its situation and the beauty of 
its women. To the former we confessed, as we climb- 
ed its heights overlooking the Danube and the vast 
plain it waters; and in the distance the Salzburg 
hills and the Styrian Alps with their summits white 
and glistening in the sun. But if the women are 
worthy of being celebrated for beauty, the good4ook- 
ing ones were at home, and the rest in the streets; 
for even their singular head-dresses of gold and silver, 
like ancient helmets, failed to impress us with any 
''realizing sense" of their charms. Prince Rupert 
was once a prisoner here in the Castle, and he fell in 
love with the daughter of the jailer : probably having 
nothing else to do to while away the loneliness of his 
captivity. After wc had visited the Jesuits' College 
on tlio hill, and the Ih^nity Column — a shaft set up 
between statues of two Pagan divinities, Jupiter and 
Neptune — ^wo felt like prisoners too, and were willing 
to make oiur escape as soon as possible. The railroad 
proved to be a sorry affair — ^vretched wagons, drawn 
by horses at tlio rate of thrcQ^r four miles an hour. 
AVhilo waiting for the start, a swarm of beggars, loath- 
some and importunate, thrust themselves upon us: 
one man with no feet : another stretched out his hand- 
K>ss arms : a woman led up a blind man, and kneeling 
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Traunsteiii. Falls and lake. 

she folded her hands and prayed for alms as if she 
were addressing her Father in heaven. It was im- 
possible to resist her appeals, though we were glad to 
get away. 

After a disagreeable ride over an uninteresting 
plain, we came in sight of the Trannstein, a gigantic 
monntain, defb in twain, and rising 3500 feet; nu- 
merous Alpine heights are standing round it, long 
ranges of domes, and sharp pyramids, and castle-like 
towers, into the midst of which the river Traun finds 
its way. Sir Humphrey Davy was fond of this re- 
gion, and has told us so much of the Falls on the 
river, over which he was carried at the risk of his 
valuable life, that we left; the miserable cars at Lam- 
pach, and took a private carriage for a ride to the 
cataract, said to be "one of the finest water&lls in 
Europe." The ride was charming: a party of En- 
glish ladies and gentlemen joined us; we dashed 
through the words, and then leaving the high road, 
followed a long and steep pathway down to the wa- 
ter's edge, till we came to the Traun Falls. "The 
precipitous ruslk of its awful and overpowering wa- 
ters," as Davy describes it, is not half so much of an 
affisdr as many an American mill-dam. 

That night we lay at Gmunden, a little town at the 
head of the lake of the same name, on which we sat 
off the next morning,, Now we are in a world of 
romantic beauty and majesty even. This sheet of 
water is not more than ten miles by two or three, but 
its shores arc mighty precipices, surmounted by dark 
forests, and so wild, broken, threatening, changing, 
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toOy with ererjr beiid of the lake among the moimt- 
ains, that we are excited with the scene. On boaid 
the little steamer I fell in with a Flrossian gentleman, 
a member of the Diplomatic corps at the Austrian 
court. He had a hnndied questions to ask me abont 
America ; and when, at his request, I b^an to de- 
scribe oar lakes and fells, he begged me to let him 
call his femilj, and having presented them, desired 
me to resnme. Leaving the lake, we rode an hoar 
and reached Ischl, the great watering-place of Aas- 
tria — the resort of princes and invalids, a retreat in 
the midst of the most charming scenery, hills, vales, 
streams, lakes, and forests, where salt springs gosh 
firom the ground, and health seems to be floating in 
the pore mountain air, inviting the destitute to come 
and take it without money or price. Near the prin- 
cipal fountain is a monument with this inscription: 
" Health is the greatest blessing: I say No, to regain 
health is the greatest P The grandees of Austria 
spend part of the summer here, and we were at the 
height of the season. A few days after we left, the 
young emperor met the Bavarian princess here, to 
whom he offered his hand, and she has since become 
his wife. As we were walking in front of one of the 
largest of the boarding-houses, we were suddenly 
stopped by some one calling to us from the ^vindow, 
" Americans ! Americans ! " It was the Prussian Min- 
ister whom I had met on the lake ; and, as he saw us 
passing, he insisted on our accepting his hospitalities, 
and offered to do all in his power to render our visit 
at Ischl agreeable. Such courtesies — call them little 
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if you like — are gratefiil to a stranger, and never to 
1)6 forgotten. All along the highway of life they may 
be strown, to gladden the steps of the weary pilgrim ; 
and is it not strange that we let go so many oppor- 
tunities to extend to others what costs us nothing, 
but makes others rich ? At home or abroad, always 
and every where, with strangers or friends, the little 
thills make the sum of human happiness ; and though 
it is not the highest motive to which we would appeal, 
it is stiU true that the giver is more blessed than he 
who receives. It is good to go about scattering pearls 
in the paths of our fellow-men. It is good to speak 
words of kindness to ears unused to the voice of 
love. It is good to be courteous to strangers, es- 
pecially grateful is such courtesy to the traveller in 
Austria. • 

A young merchant of Vienna wished to make the 
fourth in our party, and with him we posted from 
Ischl to Salzburg. The sympathies of our new com- 
panion were with the revolutionary party in Austria, 
and his regrets were many and deep at the failure of 
the Himgarian outbreak. 

We now take leave of railroads and steamers, and 
pursue our wav, by slow and easy stages, coming in 
frequent contact with the people in their villages and 
by the wayside, and in the rustic inns where we 
stop for refreshments. The ride is delightful along 
the shores of lakes, and under the shadow of mount- 
ains, solitary indeed, for we are off the liigh road, 
and our path like that of wisdom has only "here 
and there a traveller." But in these out-of-the-way 
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Wild coantry. Bobbers. 

the melancholy that hung arofond us at the loss of 
the anticipated feast of fishes. Our native firiend, the 
merchant, was quite at home among the people; he 
chucked the maids under the chin and pinched their 
cheeks, complimented the mother on her youthfdl ap- 
pearance and the beauty of her daughters, with a 
fireedom of manner not unusual in this country. 

Ascending a hill as we left St. Giligen, we looked 
back on a scene of surpassing grandeur and beauty. 
The broad lake, black with the shade of clouds, and 
the ScTuxffberg mountain, shooting nearly 6000 feet 
into the sky, and the rich verdure of a hundred hills 
and vales rolling and spreading around us, with a 
liveliness that excited us, were sights that tempted 
us to linger, while those clouds warned us to hasten 
on, as a storm was coming. We are now in a wild 
region, where the few houses that we pass have their 
small windows crossed and covered with a net-work 
of stout iron rods, as if each house were a jail, but 
we learn that these protections are to keep robbers 
out, not to fasten them in. The country is infested 
with them, and travelling, we are now told for the 
fibrst time, is unsafe, unless the party is well armed. 
Oar baggage is on the rack behind the carriage, and 
as we are often ascending long hills, and making 
slow work of it, we propose to see to its safety, and 
find that at St. Giligen the coachman had taken the 
precaution to make it fast with chains instead of 
straps, so as to defy the knives of thieves, who might 
otherwise cut our trunks loose and rifle them at their 
leisure, while we were pursuing our way unconscious 
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of the lo80« The stonn came on with thunder, light- 
ning, rain, and hail : we shnt onrselyes in, and the 
patient Mattaens drove steadily on, neither fiister nor 
alower for the war of winds and weather to which he 
wan exposed. It was the more gloomj to ns from 
the wildness of the scenery we were passing, and 
which would have been the more enjoyable in a 
pleasant day. Our Vienna mercantile man enter- 
tained ns with Grcrman robber stories, fall of blood 
and murder, till it was hard to distinguish between 
the sharp crack of a thunder-bolt among the rocks 
under which wo were passing, and the shot of a 
blunderbuss, which might be sending our coachee 
under the wheels of the carriage. Toward night the 
donds broke away, and we brought up safely at the 
village of Ilof. The little tavern stands just across 
the street Irom the old stone church, and while the 
whole force of the inn was actively employed in get- 
rlng supper for four hungry travellers, I stepped into 
The church-yard, full of graves, over each one of 
wliich was a cross with an image of the Saviour on 
:r. Garlands of flowers, and sometimes little pictures 
AT.d sundry devices were suspended on some of them, 
vkons of afiection for the dead, or votive offerings to 
rao Virgin, whose intercession might avail for the 
'4.UUS of the departed. llany of these crucifixes 
^»crt' of light brass, some of iron, and as the evening 
**?iivis sighed among them, they rattled strangely, and 
v *.«c most unpleas:uitly. Yet there is beauty in 
*M\ country church-yanl in (lermany, quiet, cheer- 
*W mmI never indicating that neglect and indifference 
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BO common and shameM in many rural districts of 
my own country. 

When I went back to the tavern, a half dozen 
peasants, in leather breeches, were eating with wooden 
spoons out of a big bowl. in the centre of the table. 
The church bell across the way rung the hour for 
evening prayers ; the landlord left the bar and knelt 
in the middle of the mess-room; his wife and her 
maids came in from the kitchen, the men from the 
stables, and the peasants, leaving their sapper, stood 
up, and crossing themsdves, repeated their prayers 
with great rapidity and apparent devotion. Our sup- 
per was delayed a few minutes; but when prayers 
were over, it was soon on the table, and was hastily 
dispatched, for we had ten weary up-hill miles to 
travel with jaded horses and wet roads. Through 
the passes of mountains, said to be as grand as those 
of Switzerland, often with chained wheels, cautiously 
creeping down steep places that would have been 
formidable by daylight, and were far more so when 
we could not see .the horses and did not know to 
what depths we were descending, we felt our way 
along, and were at last admitted within the gates of 
Salzburg. 

Salzburg is celebrated for the beauty of its situa- 
tion, and there is probably no city on the continent 
of Europe with such surroundings. Peaked mount- 
ains and forest-crowned hills stand about it in so 
much romantic grandeur, that art would scarcely 
venture to add to the beauty of such scenery; but 
the old feudal citadel, on one of these heights, and 
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the monastery on another, aie atrikii^ features in the 
view that the traveller gets from every point of ob- 
8er\-ation« The archbishops in the middle ages held 
royal sway in this fortress ; here they quartered their 
armies, withstood long sieges, and lived like lords, as 
they were, of the whole conntry. The Ibriure Cham- 
ber still gives sad pioof that they were monsters of 
cmelty. The feital trap-door <m which the prisoner 
stepped to &U into perdition, and the rack on which 
he was drawn to the ceiling to £a3l with heavy weights 
on his feet, these are two only of the instroments of 
tomive and death with which these ghostly perse- 
cntoes harassed their victims. One of these hills has 
been cut thxoagh by a tmmel five hundred feet long, 
fiyr the purpose of defence and retreat; and three 
gallciies are hewn ont of the solid rock, in which 
thonsaiicl? of spectators could stand to look at the 
sport? with whicli the archbishops entertained them- 
selvcii, Mozart^ the composer, was bom in Salz- 
burg, a htiniircd years ago, and liis statue adorns one 
of the principal squares of the city. 

Tlirough a long avenue, some four miles of mag- 
nificent trees, we drove out to tho Chateau of HolU 
bru?ij to see the water-works, a pet plaything of an 
old prince, whose name I have forgotten. In the 
midst of the gardens in front of the palace he has 
constructed all manner of amusements in the way of 
water-falls, rivulets, lakes, grottos, wheels, and whirl- 
igigs ; and in these grounds he has no less than 
tliirty thousand jets ready to leap into the air at the 
touch of invisible springs. A party of half a dozen 
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Tyrol youth. Fun with them. 

Tjroleae peasants were at the gate when we airived, 
waiting for some company like ours, to whose heels 
thej could attach themselTes, and make the tour of 
the grounds. As we were to pay the fees, the super- 
intendent very shrewdly determined that they should 
contribute to our entertainment in a way quite as un- 
expected to us as to them. He led us into a large 
and beautiful grotto, where we admired the statues 
and stalactites, and, giving us the wink, we stepped 
out with him, leaving the boors within, and a few feet 
from the entrance. Suddenly — ^instantly — streams of 
water rose from the sides of the cave, drenching them 
to the skin ; as they rushed to the door, the jets leap* 
ed from the threshold into their faces, driving them 
back, where they were met by others, till bUnded and 
half-drowned they burst through the torrents into the 
lawn. As they followed us down the walks, or stood 
a few feet away, admiring the puppets set in motion 
by the water-power, or the beautiftd fountains, of 
many varied shapes, they were assailed by these sud- 
den eruptions from beneath their feet, or a cataract 
would burst upon them from some overlooking height, 
till the poor fellows were so thoroughly scared and 
soaked that they would have fled the grounds had 
there been any way of escape. At length we were 
invited to sit down on marble seats, around a long 
marble table, to enjoy a treat of music to be made by 
the water, which we were willing to believe could do 
any thing in this fairy-like land. The Tyrol youth 
were reluctant to accept an invitation to sit down, for 
they liad many misgivings that some trick was pre- 
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pftiing: hex as iLej saw QS gnv^dr seated at the 
talJe, tbev £b^t- rieldec. The manager sat at the 
head, and extended his hands as if he irere abom to 
play upon a" piano, irhen a stream of water rose fiom 
the seat on which eadi one of the hoais were sitting, 
and drove them awav. with their hands over their 
&ces to p-otect them from the jet that met them 
whichever way they went. Box this is child's play, 
and we will quit it. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

MUNICH. 

" Iser rolling rapidly** — ^The new Palace — ^The Pinacothek — Glypt<>r 
thek — ^Ancient Statues — ^Bojal Library — ^The Ludwig Strasse— 
Statue of Bavaria. 

The scenery was softer as we left Salzburg. At 
the Bavarian fi-ontier we stopped at a rustic inn, 
where a number of peasants were drinking beer at 
a big table in the middle of a room that was himg 
around with pictures of the Crucifixion and other 
Scripture scenes, while the filth and smell of the 
tobacco and sausages were half stifling. At the next 
post-house the reception room was occupied by a 
dozen men and women seated around a table, smok- 
ing, drinking, and playing cards. A woman at the 
head of the table dealing the cards ; the money for 
which they were playing, copper and small pieces of 
silver, being in saucers, and the unceasing clatter of 
coarse tongues they kept up was in harmony with the 
scene. The wash-tubs and wet clothes standing in 
the same room showed what the women ought to be 
about, but they preferred playing to scrubbing, and 
did as they pleased. After a long and weary ride we 
crossed the "Iser rolling rapidly," and entered the 
art city of Munich. 

But for the time it takes, it would be easier to 
Vol, L— K 
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write a book than a chapter on Munich. CampbeU^B 
*^battle of Hohenlinden" has associated it and the 
Iser with thait scene, thon^ the field is some twenty 
miles oSf but the citj stands on the banks of the 
riyer, which mshes by with the impetuosity of a tor- 
rent. We fonnd good qiiarters at the hotel Manlick, 
and hastened to onr banker's to getletters fix)m home. 
For six weeks I had been wandering so micertainly, 
that I had all my letters sent here ; and one who has 
never been in a foreign land, for weary months away 
from those he loves, can have little sympathy witli 
my trembling heart when I fonnd a package of letters 
fiom over the sea. All's welL Thank Grod finr that 
No sickness, no death, no sonow but that which 
separation makes. How good is good news in a fiir 
land! 

Munich is not one of the largest, but it is one of 
the most beautiful cities in Europe. For its beauty 
and the rich adornments which make it the charming 
residence of art, it is indebted to the late king, or to 
the Old King, as he is called, who was made more 
famous by his association with the infamous Lola 
Montes than by the immense and almost countless 
sums of money which he expended in the embellish- 
ment of his capitaL I have just been wandering 
through his palace, and without any hesitation give 
it the palm for exquisite taste and splendor of decora- 
tion. One room discovers the special weakness of 
the monarch. It is fiill of portraits of ladies, not of ' 
his family only, but of every one whose beauty took 
his fancy. Among them, of course, and very con- 
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spicuous, is Lola ; and the prettiest in the gallery is 
that of a peasant girl whom he met in the street, and 
with whom he was so much pleased that he had her 
portrait painted and hung here among the titled and 
jeweled beauties of his court. The new palace now 
being completed by his son, who has succeeded him, 
will be far more magnificent. The walls of the suc- 
cessive chambers are painted in frescoes of great beau- 
ty and power. A series of pictures from the national 
epic poem detained me in long and earnest contem- 
plation, as I saw the tragic story related on the wall, 
and wondered which is the greater artist, the poet or 
the painter. But we may not stop to admire frescoes 
when the Pinacothek, the finest building for pic- 
tures in aU Europe, is waiting for us. This splendid 
edifice, another of the monuments to the genius and 
liberality of the late king, stands in the midst of 
spacious grounds, and is one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the city. The front corridor is elaborately 
adorned with beautiful frescoes, and the entrance 
hall, in which a giant porter received us, is filled with 
statues of great artists, and fuU-length portraite of 
royal patrons of art. Nine successive galleries light- 
ed from above contain several schools of painting, so 
well arranged that the student or the passing visitor 
is taught as he surveys the works of the most cele- 
brated masters. The central gallery is devoted ex- 
clusively to Rubens: one wonders that the lifetime 
of any man sufficed for so much work, and such. 
But Rubens painted with incredible celerity, and 
doubtless many of the works that now pass for his 



[y by the hands of hia pupils, receiving 

1 troni the master. Twenty-tliree apart- 

tlie north side, are iilled with cahinet pio- 

orically arranged, and many of them the 

ms of art. I liave no space iix which to 

luch less to describe, one of a thousand of 

;se ana other pictures, which may be studied for 

19 witli ever-inc-reasing interest by one with a 

1 admire, even if he had no previous instruction 

t e arts ; but wc must hasten far more rapidly 

in tlie slory than I had to in the journey, though 

it was far too rapid for the profit and the pleasure 

would Lave found ii' I could liave lingered as long 

as I wished. 

Let us go to the Gltptotiiek, the scnlpture gal- 
lery, a less imposing, but more severely beautiful 
edifice than the Pinaeothek, whose names are made 
from the Greek, with very little taste, however much 
is in the buildings they define. One of the apart- 
ments contains a collection of statuary of extraordi- 
nary interest and value, brought from the island of 
jEgina, and pui-chased for $30,000. They are now 
regarded as among the most precious remains of an- 
cient sculpture. Thorwaldsen restored the deficient 
limbs, and they are now arranged as nearly according 
to their original position as it was possible to determ- 
ine it. There are also works in this gallery ascribed 
to Phidias and Praxiteles; and although it is of course 
impossible to speak witli certainty of their authors, 
they are worthy of the men whose names stand at the 
head of the roll of ancient sculptors. There is a vast 
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deal of cheating in stones as well as in stocks ; and 
I have not always the faith of assurance, when told 
that these are the handiwork of this and that man 
who lived in the age of Pericles. Yet there is often- 
times more life, action, truth, in a fragmentary leg or 
a broken back that has been disinterred from the ruins 
of an old Grecian temple, than in the finest group of 
modem statuary. I can not say why it is that mod- 
em genius, with the added progress of two thousand 
years, has not yet overtaken the men whose works 
are still the examples of aU that is the greatest and 
fairest in the world of art. I do not know why 
Christianity has not done for sculpture what she has 
done for painting ; producing the master-pieces ; ftir- 
nishing at once the highest themes and the loftiest 
execution ; but it is a fact that the Greek statues are 
stiU unrivaled. 

The Royal Library is said to contain 700,000 vol- 
umes and manuscripts. If tme, there is but one 
Ubraiy more numerous-the Imperial, at Paris. As- 
cending the marble steps, in the midst of polished 
pillars of resplendent beauty, and standing at the en- 
trance of this repository of knowledge, I felt how fit- 
ting it was that wisdom should be thus honored, 
while such untold sums are lavished on the palaces 
of princes. The building is 560 feet long, with 
wings, and successive galleries, in which these price- 
less treasures of knowledge are garnered. Here I be- 
gan to read the history of letters. On a series of ta- 
bles was spread before me original wax tablets on 
which the Romans wrote ; and the Orations of De- 
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hundred and twenty-four steps lead up the inside of 
it, by which eight of us ascended and looked out of 
her eyes upon the city and surrounding country, and 
then we sat down in her ears and among the curls of 
her yellow hair, and had room to spare. 

Crossing the great meadow beyond which this 
monument is reared, we met a company of Tyrolese 
riflemen going out to contend for the prize which is 
annually given to the best shot : a fine looking body 
of men they were, and said to be the most skilled in 
the use of the rifle. They were here at the time of 
the Annual Fair in Munich, which calls thousands of 
the peasantry firom the Tyrol mountains and all the 
surrounding country. Booths for the display and sale 
of their wares are erected in a public square, and the 
crowd of men and women gathered firom far-distant 
provinces, with th^ir quaint and peculiar costumes, 
make a sight which the traveller is fortunate to see. 
My young firiend Rankin was exceedingly amused, 
and we wandered back and forth, and returned again 
and again to the fairy scene, to study the manners of 
these country people. The head-dress of the Bava- 
rian peasantry is of silver or gilt, plaited behind, and 
confining the hair, a substitute for the comb, and it 
gives them rather a jaunty look. We passed the 
Brewery, a Eoyal institution, the government having 
a monopoly in the manufacture of that article, which 
is consumed in such quantities by the people. Around 
the yard were stalls with a table in each, and hun- 
dreds of men and women, at the close of the day, 
were sitting there, guzzling beer and eating black 
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I \ntd far Uwr BUpper. At one table five men were 

1^ ngaling tfaonselTca with good clieer, which tliey seem- 
ed to enjoy anuzmgly. lATien they rose to leave, 
they embraced and kissed one another — the horrid 
Uittwa^ wilk — "-'"■"'■^"^ kitifiing OAch othi&c like wo- 

'Whem w« had prcn as modi time to this bemtiM 
<ity w we coold afind, w« aet off by nil, and ■matt 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

FROM AUGSBURG TO HEIDELBERG. ^ 

Augsburg — The Confession — ^The Three Moors and old Wine — ^Ru- 
ral Scenes — ^Women Reapers — In the Kitchen — ^An American In- 
dian — ^Ulm — Protestant Cathedral — ^A charming Vale — Suttgart 
— Heilbronn — ^A dinner Extra — ^Heidelberg — German Students 
and Professors. 

It was Tuesday when we entered Augsburg, and 
near the middle of the day, but a New England vil- 
lage of a Sunday would not have been more quiet. It 
turned out that a great Protestant festival had called 
thousands of men, women, and children into the coun- 
try, where in the woods and fields they have a right 
good time, eating and drinking and making them- 
selves happy after the immemorial fashion of Germany. 

The Three Moors is probably the oldest tavern in 
the world, as its history runs back no less than five 
hundred years, and many an emperor firom Charles V. 
downward has been royaUy feasted within its walls. 
It boasts older and better wines than any other house 
on the Continent, a reputation which gives age to the 
most modem products of the vine. We had no tastes 
to gratify in the cellars of the Three Moors, but rode 
over the old town to look at the bronze fountains 
in the Maximilian Strasse, the Cathedral, and the old 
Palace. This last is near the Cathedral, and is now 
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German stove. Pretty women. 

from the casings, and devoured with a rapid voracity 
J:hat made me sick to contemplate. The kind hostess 
led me into her kitchen ; in the middle of it was an 
immense stove, covered with porcelain, and resembling 
our ranges^ but with at least a dozen openings in the 
top of it for the various processes of cooking: the 
whole thing with its surroundings was so neat and 
tidy, that I complimented her upon it, to her great 
deUght. She got us a lunch of white bread and but- 
ter that would have been creditable to any table. In 
the afternoon, as we rode on, we met the women re- 
turning from the harvest fields, with their sickles or 
reaping hooks in hand, trudging on in single file, not 
chatting cheerfully together, but with a sullen and 
soUtary look and gait, as if worn and weary and dis- 
contented. Yet there were many of them with deli- 
cate features, which even the sun and winds had not 
altogether marred ; and I often wondered in the rural 
districts of Germany, where the men are so coarse and 
-^ard featured, to find so many of the women, espe- 
Ciially of the young, who are well favored and pretty, 
^ome of these that we met this evening had a fancy 
i:iandkerchief tied round their heads, and with a light 
:ess blowing loosely, they might have been taken 
*or girls going out for a frolic : certainly I have seen 
^^^^rnuch worse-looking women in their own carriages in 
>roadway and the Rue de Rivoli. • 
It was eight in the evening when we reached Bun^ 
m, a packed little town, irregular and dirty; and 
"<::aking a look into the chief tavern, we concluded not 
to pass the night there. No less than seven women 
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were managing this house ; and finding supper on the 
table, Tve sat by, and tried to get up a German appe- 
tite for beer and pickles. But it would not do. Tlie 
women were anxious to know where we had come 
from ; and having heard of the Indiana in America, 
thej' inquired with eWdeut trepidation if one of the 
yonng men in my party waa not a savage. He favor- 
ed their npprclienaions, and gave them some speci- 
mens of Indian music and manners, which amused 
them mightily and soothed their fears. They were 
very deairoua to fumisli us lodgings, and insisted on 
showing us their nice beds and rooms, but we determ- 
ined to ride two hours further to Gnnzburg, wliere at 
tius sign of the Black Bear, next door to the Stag, we 
found very comfortable beds. My pillow-cases were 
trimmed witli lace, wide and very neat; the sheets 
were of pure linen ; and the bed only too soft for a 
stmimer night, made hotter perhaps by a flaming red 
counterpane under wliich I lay. At five in the morn- 
ing I rose and looked out of my window. On the 
opposite side of the street i( row of ten women sat on 
the curb-stone, with their reapers in hand, waiting for 
others of tlieir company to join them : one by one 
these came out and sat down, and when the whole 
party was gathered, they took up their line of march 
to the fields to begin their day of toil. 

Wc too wcio off early, and drove rapidly in the 
cool of tlie morning, llirough a fine rolling countiy 
to the ancient city of Ulm, in Wirtemberg, on the 
Danube. Uhn is a Protestant city, having but 3000 
X^tholica in a population of 17,000. It has all tlie 
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appearance of a very slow town, but I did not learn 
that this feature has any thing to do with the raising 
of snails, one of the chief articles of commerce in Ulm. 
They are actually fattened in the country around here, 
and sent off (four millions a year) in casks to Roman 
Catholic cities, where they are used as an article of 
diet — 81, great delicacy, especially in the season of 
Lent. 

To see a Protestant cathedral of the first class 
was a rare sight, but here is one larger than that at 
Strassburg or Yienna. A little girl, the daughter of 
the sacristan, was our guide, and handling the big 
keys with great ease, led us by a side door from her 
fiither's house into the body of the cathedral. The 
altar and candles, and the gorgeous decorations which 
were its pride in ancient days, are gone; but the 
painted windows, the font resting on four lions, the 
beautiful wood carvings of the pulpit, and the stone 
tabernacle of rare workmanship in which the pix was 
formerly kept — one of the most exquisite works of 
ecclesiastical art — we could admire in this pure Gothic 
edifice without being disgusted with pretended relics 
of patriarchs or apostles. The immense building is, 
of course, never filled with worshippers, but one of the 
side chapels was fitted up with seats for families, the 
names of the holders being placed in large letters on 
their backs. 

When we had looked at the fortifications of Ulm, 
which is a stronghold of the German Confederation, 
and the key to the valley of the Danube, we were 
off by railway to the North, passing through one of 
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the loveliesl nqpoos of G«niiair|r. Ainang the pas- 
■eiig i a* were numj cm^euta^ wboBe tesrs and em- 
Inwesy wlien thej- parted iridi flifor fiaendsy assmed 
va toBchmgly that thej are on Aeir way to znj 
c ooutij, and ffmg never to return. It is weakness 
to oonfefla it, but I was more than half wiHing to 
join diem and seek the praniaed huid. 

Along the edge of a moimtain the road mos on a 
tetTBce finr many nuka, with a Tale of remaikahle 
beantj at its haae; as if here had onoe been a river, 
wh^re now are green meadowa and lovely cottages, 
vineyards, and fields of waving conL I was charmed 
with the deep sechudon which it seemed to me these 
dwellers mnst have enjoyed, nntQ the railroad broke 
in upon the sQenoe of the vale. Health mi^t sorely 
reign nndistnrbed ; bnt now we have passed a large 
and beautiftil grave-yard, telling us that death does 
his work here as every where. Thou hast all places, 
as all " seasons for thine own, O death P' Greislengen 
nestles sweetly in a wild glen, out of which a band 
of women and children poured upon us at the station 
with beautiful wood and ivory ware for sale, pressing 
their frail fabrics on us with a ^eal that was all but 
irresistible ; and when one of the company was una- 
ble to make the change, the little merchant insisted 
on his keeping the toy, and sending the money back 
by the conductor of the train. Sussen came next, 
with a ruined castle on the hill, and mounds, the evi- 
dent remains of ancient forts, now clothed with living 
green. Four eagles were soaring among the mountain 
tops, and now swooping down into the vales below. 
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as if they deemed the scream of the engine an inva- 
sion of their domain. 

The Duke of Wirtemberg married the Princess 
Alga of Eussia ; and in the vicinity of Cannstadt we 
passed through his gardens, three miles long, laid 
out with exquisite taste, and filled with fountains 
and statuary. The summit of a hill on the left is 
crowned with a Greek chapel, which the duke erected 
as a mausoleum for the remains of his wife. This 
valley, rich in com and wine, abounds in mineral wa- 
ters ; and a famous water-cure establishment loomed 
up, as if it were a palace. A more delightful rural 
region can not be ; and while I was in the midst of it, 
the cars plunged suddenly into the darkness of mid- 
night. We rushed into a tunnel a thousand feet long, 
and came out at Stuttgart. 

The Capitol of Wirtemberg, with more than 30,000 
inhabitants, the most of them Protestants, stands on 
the Neckar. It would be of no account but for the 
presence of the court. But this little principality, 
with a population not half as large as that of the 
State of New York, is an independent kingdom ; and 
its sovereign takes rank with him of Russia, or her 
of England. His palace is as large as he would need 
if he wej'e monarch of Eulrope — it has one room for 
each day in the year — and the court is maintained 
with the same regal display that would be made if the 
king had any other claim to the reverence of his fel- 
low-men. The state of morals in his petty dominions 
may be inferred from the fact that every eighth child 
in Wirtemberg has no lawfiil father. I fell in with 
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out otstinately, and Conrad swore in his wrath that 
he would put all the men to the sword when he should 
take it. But being a gallant man withal, he prom- 
ised that the women of the garrison should be allow- 
ed to depart in peace, with whatever they chose to 
carry on their backs. So that when the Castle surren- 
dered and the gates were opened, every woman sal- 
lied forth with a man on her back, and fortunately 
there were enough to carry off the garrison. The 
environs of Heilbronn are very pretty, and the pas- 
sage of the Neckar by the little steamer is said to be 
interesting, but the water was not high enough at 
this season to make it safe, and we posted it to Hei- 
delberg. 

Heidelberg, famed for its University, its Catechism, 
its Castle, and the largest beer-butt in the world, is 
beautiftdly planted on the banks of the Neckar. In 
the groves that adorn its environs, the student finds 
a delightftd retreat, or climbing the hill he explores 
one of the most remarkable ruins of an ancient cas- 
tle to be found on the Continent. I was more inter- 
ested in the University, as it gave me an opportunity 
of learning German student-life as I had not been 
able to gather it elsewhere. 

Any man of fair character, who has taken his de- 
grees, may establish himself as a professor under the 
shadow of a Grerman u!iiversity. He announces his 
lectures, and those go to hear him who please. It is 
optional with the students to attend or not. The Pro- 
fessor relies solely for his support on the fees he re- 
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ceiTC3 from liis voluntary hearers. At first, while as 
vet hi: is unknown to fiune, his income from this 
Boorcc must he very small, but the Uaiveraiiy adds 
nothing to his salary. He must get on aa well as he 
can. By-and-by liis genius and learning may attract 
great mimbers, and his &me spreading among the stu- 
dents and even to other hall-s he may be invited to 
one of the chairs of science, when he receiver a liberal 
salar}- from the Govcrmuent, and fees besides from all 
the students who attend his lectures. Now bis in- 
come, increasing with hia fame, becomes great, and lie 
rapidly acquires wealth. Some of the more dislin- 
gnished German Professors are gentlemen of large 
fortune, and live in splendid style. Snch deference 
is paid in Germany to learning, and such substantial 
rewards attend its possession, we may cease to won- 
der that it has real attractions in the eyes of the 
young. 

The cost of an education at one of these tmiversi- 
ties must vary, of course, according to the habits of 
the student. The usual fee for a course of lectures 
extending through the academic year, is about twenty 
dollars, and the price of board is not so high as in 
large towns in our own country. The annual ex- 
pense to which students are subjected for clothing, 
books, lectures, hoard, and incidentals ia $500. Many 
support themselves for less. Many spend twice that 
sum and more. J^ast young men, especially English 
and American students, who are sent abroad with full 
purses " to complete their education on the Continent,*' 
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are notoriously extravagant, and the amount they 
spend is not to be reckoned in the arsount stated as 
the average. 

One of the German students with whom I was con- 
versing on this subject, and in reply to my inquiries 
as to the amount of study which these foreign stu- 
dents do in the course of the year, said that he was 
not in the habit of associating with them, as his 
means would not allow him to spend money as freely 
as they, and he must choose his company accordingly. 
But he thought the progress a man makes in learning 
while in the University, is usually in inverse propor- 
tion to the amount of money he spends. He was 
right. The habit of taking their meals .at public 
houses, almost the universal practice among the stu- 
dents, is not favorable to hard study or good morals. 
They usually dine in clubs or messes, and drink beer 
immoderately. At these dinners, and more frequently 
at their convivial parties in the evening, those petty 
disputes not unfrequently arise which lead to dueh^ 
so common and so disgraceful to the student-life of 
Germany. To fight a duel is necessary to the es- 
tablishment of a young man's reputation among his 
peers. A slight provocation, and that often given for 
the sake of the fight, brings a challenge, and the ar- 
rangements are instantly made. The government of 
the University takes no notice of it, unless the police 
of the town seize the parties in the act, and then very 
slight punishment follows. When a duel is to come 
off, the students set a watch of their own number to 
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give timely alarm ii' the police are on tlie alert ; and it', 
at! Bometinies occurs, a liital rcaiilt attends tlie duel, the 
survivor is carefiilly concealed, or is assisted in mak- 
ing good his escape. T was told that in one case a 
student w-aa Iiid for eiglit days and nights in a chim- 
ney, and then carried off, to deliver 1dm from the 
town authorities. Rarely does a year pass in Heidel- 
berg without the miu'der of a student in this scan- 
dalous vice. They usually fight with short swords, 
but Bometiraea with pistols; the faces of one or two 
of my travelling companions were marked with sabre 
cuts, of which they were iar from being ashamed. I 
waa glad to learn that in this University, as well as 
in some others, an association is formed of young 
raeu, who avow their opposition, on principle, to the 
practice of duelling, and who establish their reputation 
for courage by the prompt redress of an insult, and 
by such manly deportment, under all circumstances, 
as challenges the respect and admiration of their as- 
sociates. 

Then we ran over the Duke of Eaden's railroad, 
a model railway, to Carlaruhe, visited the palaces and 
parks of that very pretty place, and thence on to 
Baden-Baden, where at the Hotel de Hussie we found 
excellent quarters, which in all confidence I commend 
to all who come after me. Baden is all that Wies- 
baden was, and a little more so. I spent several days 
here refreshing myself after this long German tour; 
explored the old ruins among tlie mountains, the 
castles and dungeons with their enginery of torture, 
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which made me think, sometimes, that devils must 
have had the forms of men when such instruments 
of cruelty were employed against the human kind. 
From Baden I went to Strasburg, and then to Switz- 
erland. 

But this volume is ftdl to the limit, and instead of 
lingering among the mountains, lakes, and vales of the 
land of TeU, we will leap over all these hills, and a 
month of time, into Italy and the East. 
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